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CHAPTER  I. 


UNDER    THE     LIMES. 


"  TT  is  more   than  thanks,   Mr.  Dayne,  that  I 

-■-  owe  you.  I  am  afraid  to  think  what  the 
consequences  might  have  been  if  Winifred  had 
remained  a  few  hours  longer  in  the  state  in 
which  you  found  her.  It  might  have  cost  her 
her  life." 

And  there  was  the  slightest  possible  tremor 
in  Mr.  Gilmour's  voice  as  he  held  Dunstan's 
hand  the  next  evening  in  his  own,  and  ex- 
pressed, though  in  his  usual  stately  terms,  his 
sense  of  the  service  which  the  young  man  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  render  him. 

The  man  was  moved,  though  he  did  not  care 
to  show  it.  Perhaps  the  alarm  and  suspense  of 
the   night  before,    after  Lewis   had   ridden    up 
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with  the  news  that  Winny  was  lost  upon  the 
moors,  might  have  stirred  up  in  his  breast 
some  sleeping  sense  of  fatherly  affection  for  the 
daughter  hitherto  so  little  cared  for.  Be  that 
as  it  might,  there  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
warmth  and  habitual  austerity  in  his  tones  as 
he  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the  young 
man.  And  then — for  he  seemed  to  have  cast 
off  for  the  moment  his  usual  chill,  repellant 
air — he  went  on  to  say  how  much  he  appreciated 
Dunstan's  kindness  to  his  son,  and  what  an 
advantage  he  felt  it  had  been  to  the  lad  to 
have  fallen  in  with  one  who  had  taken  such  a 
friendly  interest  in  his   pursuits. 

It  was  pleasant,  certainly,  but  it  sounded 
very  strange  in  Dunstan's  ears  that  Mr.  Gil- 
mour  should  be  saying  all  this  to  him,  much 
more,  that  he  should  feel  it — Mr.  Gilraour,  who 
seldom  addressed  so  much  as  three  consecutive 
sentences  to  anyone,  hardly  to  Dr.  Kennedy 
himself.  But  this  affair  of  Winifred's  seemed 
to   have   unlocked   at  once   the  gates  of  speech, 
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for,  to  tlie  yoang  man's  increasing  surprise,  he 
went  on  to  converse  with  him  quite  freely  about 
his  affairs,  his  prospects  in  Hfe,  and  all  that  he 
was  now  engaged  upon.  Dunstan  could  hardly 
credit  that  it  was  really  the  grim  master  of 
Rooklands  who  was  talking  with  him  thus  face 
to  face,  as  a  man  might  talk  with  his  friend. 
It  seemed  as  if,  through  some  chink  or  crevice 
in  the  thick  crusting  that  for  years  had  been 
hardening  round  him,  some  gleam  of  hidden 
fire  at  length  were  shining  through,  showing 
that  at  the  heart  of  the  man  there  was  still 
some  warmth  and  kindliness  remaining. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
alluded  again  to  Winny's  recent  danger  and 
deliverance,  "I  do  not  know  that  it  may  ever 
be  in  my  power  to  make  any  return  to  you 
for  what  you  have  done ;  but  if  it  should  be 
so,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse  me  the 
pleasure  of  rendering  you  any  service  I  am  able." 

How  it  was  Dunstan  hardly  knew.  Some 
uncontrollable   impulse  seemed  to  urge    him    on, 
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some  power  not  his  own  to  speak  the  words 
which  himself  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
utter.  He  never  remembered  afterwards  what 
it  was  exactly  that  he  said,  only  how  furiously 
for  a  moment  his  heart  had  beat,  each  throb  as 
if  a  hammer  struck  within  his  breast.  And 
then,  that  while  he  stood  there  before  Mr.  Gil- 
mour,  the  die  had  suddenly  been  cast,  and  he 
had  asked  for  Winifred  to  be  his  wife! 

But  if  he  was  astounded  himself  at  his 
presumption,  he  was  yet  more  bewildered  by 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Gilmour  received  his 
suit;  for  there  was  neither  surprise,  disapproval, 
nor  even  hesitation  in  his  manner,  as  he  inquired, 
though  relapsing  now  once  more  into  his  usual 
composed  and  stately  tone, 

"  Mr.  Dayne,  may  I  ask  if  you  have  any  reason 
to  believe  that  Winifred  returns  your  attachment?" 

It  was  an  unexpected  query — a  somewhat 
perplexing  one  too,  but  Dunstan  found  himself 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

"Sir,"  he   said,  "that   is  a  question   which   I 
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await  your  permission  to  ask  from  Miss  Gil- 
mour  herself.  I  only  know  how  honest  and 
hearty  is  my  love  for  her,  and  if  I  have  your 
consent  to  tell  her  so,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  world  who  would  do  more  than  I  would  to 
make  her  happy." 

Mr.  Gilmour  fixed  a  keen  look  upon  the  young 
man's  face,  and  he  could  look  keenly,  when  he 
chose,  from  out  those  fathomless  grey  eyes  of  his. 

"You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,"  he  said,  "that 
Winifred  is  quite  without  fortune.  I  have 
saved  nothing  for  her.  My  surplus  income  has 
been  devoted  entirely  to  clearing  the  property 
from  debt,  and  the  estate,  of  course,  will  de- 
scend to  my  son.  Winifred  will  have  no- 
thing— absolutely  nothing." 

Dunstan  fancied — it  might  be  only  fancy — 
that  there  was  something  almost  sneering  in  the 
tone  in  which  these  words  were  spoken.  He 
did  not  flinch,  however,  from  the  gaze  which 
seemed  to  search  him  through  and  through. 

"I   knew   it,"   he  said;  "but   I  want  no  for- 
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tune  with  her.  It  is  enough  if  I  can  win 
her  love.  I  am  poor  myself,  I  do  not  wish 
to  hide  it  from  you,  but  with  such  a  motive 
for  exertion  as  she  will  furnish,  I  have  no 
fear  of  making  a  home  fit  even  for  her.  But," 
he  added,  drawing  himself  up,  "  if  I  have  not 
wealth,  at  least  I  have  an  honourable  name  to 
offer  her,  and  one  that  has  never  known  a 
slur   to  be  cast  upon  it." 

There  was  a  glow  of  confidence  on  Dun- 
stan's  face  as  he  made  this  boast,  for  he  was 
proud,  as  a  man  has  a  right  to  be,  of  being  de- 
scended from  ancestors  who  had  borne  worthily, 
for  one  generation  after  another,  the  grand  old 
name  of  gentleman. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Gilmour,  abruptly,  "I 
know  that."  And  as  he  spoke,  a  curious 
twitch  passed  over  his  face.  A  habit,  pro- 
bably— Dunstan  had  noticed  it  before — and 
then  he  added,  "If  Winifred  can  love  you, 
take  her.  God  forbid  that  I  should  dictate 
to  her  in  such  a  matter  as  this." 
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His  voice  sounded  harsh  and  rasping,  as  if 
he  were  forcing  back  some  choking  feeHng. 
For  a  moment  he  seemed  on  the  point  of 
saying  something  further,  then,  as  with  a 
great  effort  to  control  himself,  he  gathered 
back  his  quietness,  and,  with  a  slight  depre- 
catory motion  of  his  hand,  as  if  he  would  at 
once  close  the  interview,  and  stay  the  flow  of 
thanks  which  Dunstan  was  pouring  forth,  he 
sat  down  in  his  tall  chair  by  the  library 
window,  and  began  carelessly  to  turn  over 
some   papers  on  the  escritoire  beside  him. 

Dunstan  took  the  hint  and  left  him.  In- 
deed, what  was  there  now  to  stay  for?  The 
wish  that  had  risen  up  so  mightily  within 
him  was  in  part  at  least  accomplished.  If 
Winifred  would  listen  to  him,  he  was  free 
to  woo  her.  Strange,  what  a  plunge  forward 
he  had  made  within  the  last  few  moments ! 
He  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  not  all 
a  dream.  But  there  before  him  was  the  open 
door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,   and  beyond  it 
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the  sunshine  sleeping  on  the  gravelled  space 
outside  and  glancing  on  the  shining  leaves  of 
the  belt  of  laurels.  It  was  all  real  enough. 
He  went  through  into  the  garden,  there  to 
seek  for  Winny.  She  was  not  far  off,  he 
knew,  for  her  little  brown  hat  was  absent  from 
its  peg  in  the  hall,  but  not  so  the  light 
cloak  that  she  always  wore  when  she  went 
further  than  the  plantation  wall.  And  Dun- 
stan  knew  already  these  little  habits  of  hers, 
and  guessed  where  he  should  find  her. 

That  was  an  untidy  garden  at  Kooklands.  Na- 
ture had  things  pretty  well  her  own  way,  though 
it  was  not,  perhaps,  the  less  beautiful  on  that 
account.  Now  and  then,  when  he  was  not 
particularly  busy  about  anything  else,  old 
Michael  would  come  out  and  look  about 
him,  mow  a  patch  of  the  lawn,  or  trim  up 
some  rose-tree  that  had  strayed  further  than 
the  rest  across  the  path.  But  for  the  most 
part  it  was  left  untended,  except  when  Winny, 
on   a   sunny   morning,    would    dance    out    with 
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her  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  shadowing  her 
face,  and  with  her  hands  cased  in  a  pair  of 
gardening  gloves,  would  make  a  pretty  pretence 
of  work. 

Still,  this  afternoon  it  looked  very  beautiful, 
with  its  careless  wealth  of  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  the  soft  summer  sunshine  resting  over  all. 
Very  peaceful,  too,  and  still,  for  not  a  breath 
of  wdnd  was  stirring,  and  even  the  light 
aspen  leaves  seemed  sleeping  on  their  stems. 

Dunstan  was  right  in  his  conjecture  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  Winny.  He  had  not  gone 
far  before  he  espied  her  on  the  lawn  at  the 
further  end  of  the  garden.  She  was  on  the 
grass  beneath  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  great 
row  of  limes  that  on  this  side  shut  it  in  from 
the  park  beyond.  Her  hat  lay  on  the  ground 
beside  her,  her  hands  were  clasped  upon  her 
lap,  and  so  quietly  was  she  leaning  against 
the  mossed  trunk  of  the  old  tree,  that  Dun- 
stan felt  hardly  sure  that  she,  too,  was  not 
asleep  herself. 
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He  drew  softly  near,  lialf-f earing  to  disturb 
her,  but  she  had  heard  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
fall on  the  grass,  and  looking  up  as  he  ap- 
proached, she  started  to  her  feet  and  put  out 
her  hand  to  greet  him. 

"  It  is  you,  Mr.  Dayne !"  she  exclaimed. 
"How  odd!  I  was  just  that  moment  thinking 
about  you — but  how  quietly  you  came !  I 
never  heard  you  till  you  were  close   at  hand." 

She  had  been  thinking  about  him.  What 
would  not  Dunstan  have  given  to  have  known 
what  her  thoughts  had  been,  or,  if  he  dared, 
to  have  hinted  how  very  much  he  also  had 
been  thinking  about  her.  But  just  at  the 
moment  nothing  occurred  to  him  to  say  ex- 
cept that  he  hoped  she  felt  no  ill  effects  from 
her  adventure,  and  that  he  had  come  to  make 
inquiries  after  her. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,"  she  answered, 
with  one  of  those  bright  smiles  of  hers  ;  "  but 
I  really  don't  think  there  is  anything  now  to 
inquire   about.      I   didn't   feel   in   the    least   the 
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worse  for  it  all  when  I  awoke  this  morning, 
only  I  could  not  think,  just  at  first,  what  it 
was  that  had  been  happening.  But  I  can't 
thank  you  half  enough,  Mr.  Dayne,  for  all 
your  kindness.  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  if  you  had  not  found  me  when 
you  did.  I  believe  I  should  have  died.  It 
was  so  dreadful  out  there  by  myself.  It  was 
very  foolish  of  me,  though,  to  have  been  so 
frightened.  This  bright  sunshine  makes  me 
feel  quite  ashamed." 

Dunstan  laughed. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "it  is  one  of  the 
things  in  which  we  cannot  very  well  help  our- 
selves. But  what  a  delicious  scent  there  is  in 
the  air !     Where  can  it  come  from  ?  " 

"Don't  you  know?"  cried  Winny.  "It  is 
from  the  lime-blossoms.  Listen,  what  a  buzz- 
ing the  bees  are  making  up  in  the  branches!" 

Dunstan  stood  still.  They  had  been  pacing 
up  and  down  the  grassy  path  beneath  the  trees 
since  he  came  up. 
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^'  So  they  are.  There  must  be  myriads  of 
them,  judging  by  the  murmur  they  are  keeping 
up.     But  I  see  no  flowers." 

''  Ah !  how  stupid  you  are !"  said  Winny, 
with  a  merry  laugh.  "There  they  are,  those 
little  green  tufts  among  the  leaves." 

"To  be  sure!"  said  Dunstan.  "It  was  the 
dulness  of  my  town-bred  eyes  that  kept  me 
from  seeing  them  before.  But  they  are  not 
much  like  flowers." 

"You  w^ould  not  say  so  if  you  smelt  them," 
answered  Winny.  "They  have  the  most  de- 
licious scent." 

And  reaching  up  -her  arm,  she  drew  down  a 
branch  that  grew  lower  than  the  rest,  and 
holding  it  w^ith  one  hand,  began  to  gather  a 
handful  of  the  plumy  tufts. 

Dunstan  did  not  offer  to  asist  her.  He  was 
watching  her  as  she  stood  there,  her  bright 
face  uplifted,  her  head  a  little  thrown  back,  so 
that  her  brown  curls  fell  tumbling  on  her 
shoulders,  and   stray  gleams  of  sunshine   flicker- 
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ing  round  her,  as  if  they  loved  to  caress  a 
thing  so  like  themselves.  It  seemed  to  him, 
just  then,  as  if,  since  yesterday,  some  filmy 
veil  had  been  withdrawn,  which  till  now  had 
hidden  half  her  fairness  from  his  eyes.  He 
saw  her  in  a  new  light.  She  had  become  at 
once  nearer  and  further  from  him  than  she 
had  ever  been  before.  No  longer  a  gentle 
girl,  among  others  only  less  fair  and  gentle 
than  herself,  but  the  one  out  of  all  the  world 
who,  if  love  might  win  her,  should  one  day  be 
his  wife. 

But  a  face  as  honest  as  was  that  of  our 
young  friend  Dunstan,  is  ^t  at  times  to  tell 
more  than  it  should  of  its  owner's  secrets. 
As  Winny  let  go  the  bough  that  she  had 
been  holding,  and  turning  to  Dunstan  with 
the  blossoms  she  had  gathered,  met  the  look 
that  was  resting  so  steadfastly  upon  her,  the 
sweet  girl-soul  blushed  beneath  it.  Winny  was  no 
coquette.  She  felt  confused  rather  than  flattered 
by  the  tribute  of  admiring  homage  thus  plainly 
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rendered  her.  A  moment  since  she  had  been 
gathering  the  lime  flowers,  now  she  was  standing 
there  alone  with  Dunstan,  and  her  scented  treasures 
all  forgotten. 

"  Shall  we  go  into  the  house  ?"  she  asked, 
as  he  took  the  flowers  from  her  hand. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  I  must  go  presently.  Let 
us  stay,  it  is  pleasant  here." 

And  he  turned,  and  began  pacing  again  be- 
side her  on  the  path  beneath  the  trees.  But 
Winny's  unchecked  gaiety  was  gone.  A  vague 
impalpable  restraint  seemed  creeping  round  her, 
and  hoi  din  £j  her  in  silence.  Neither  did  Dun- 
Stan  care  much  to^alk.  It  was  enough,  just 
then,  to  be  walking  by  her  side,  listening  to 
the  soft  flutter  of  her  dress,  and  the  veiled  fall 
of  her  footsteps  on  the  grass.  He  had  struck 
the  first  chord  in  that  mysterious  *  prelude, 
which  by-and-by  might  burst  into  such  fulness 
of  harmony,  and  he  felt  that  it  had  answered 
to  his  touch. 

At  last  he  stood  still. 
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"I  must  go  now,"  he  said;  "will  you  tell 
Lewis   that   I  cannot   stay  this  evening?" 

And  then,  as  he  took  her  hand  to  say 
"good-bye,"  some  impulse  without  himself 
seemed  again  to  urge  him  on  to  say  what  he 
had  meant  to  keep  back  at  least  a  little 
longer. 

"  Winifred,"  he  said,  "  I  have  just  been 
with  your  father,  and  have  told  him  that  I 
love  you.  Would  you  be  very  angry  if  I  were 
to   say  the  same  to  you?" 

He  felt  the  sudden  flutter  of  her  hand 
in  his,  and  saw  the  wonder  in  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  up  for  an  instant •  astonished  in  his 
face. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said;  "1  never  thought 
about  it.     Oh !  let  me  go." 

And  she  tried  to  draw  away  the  hand 
which  she  had  put  in  his.  It  was  all  so 
strange  and  bewildering.  She  hardly  understood 
rightly  what  he  meant,  or  what  it  was  that 
he  had   said.     Only   she   felt   as   if   she  wanted 
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to  run  away  somewhere  and  hide  herself  from 
him. 

But  he  kept  her  hand  for  an  instant  fast 
in  his,  till,  seeing  that  she  looked  distressed, 
he  let  it  go. 

"Good-bye,   Winifred,"   he  said  again. 

But  like  an  arrow  she  had  fled,  and  he  was 
standing  there  alone,  watching  her  retreating 
figure,  and  feeling  much  as  a  man  might 
feel  who  has  just  cast  the  die  on  which  his 
all  depends,  and  waits  to  know  whether  the 
resuh  is  to  be  riches  or  despair. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IN  WHICH  THE  WHEELS  DPwAG  AGAIX. 

/^UR  happiness  mostly  comes  to  us  unsought ; 
^  it  is  of  little  use  going  out  of  our  way 
to  seek  it ;  we  do  but  distress  ourselves  in 
vain.  Even  when  we  think  we  are  nearest  to  it, 
it  flits  aside  and  eludes  our  grasp.  And  then 
perhaps,  when  weary  with  our  fruitless  quest, 
some  exquisite  little  pleasure  comes  alongside 
of  us,  and  makes  a  smiling  mock  of  all  our 
pains. 

And  it  is  the  same  with  Love.  Patient 
kindnesS  may  make  a  friend,  persistent  wooing 
win  a  wife,  but  that  crowning  gift,  the  rich 
rare  jew^el  of  a  woman's  love,  is  a  thing  no 
price  may  buy,  no  pleading,  passionate  or 
tender,   win.     All   that   man   can    do   is   to  hold 
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out  the  casket  in  which,  unforced,  if  not  un- 
sought, it  may  bestow  itself,  and  wait  im- 
patiently or  hopelessly,  as  the  case  may  be, 
until  some  day,  almost  to  his  own  surprise, 
he  finds,  it  may  be,  that  lavishly  and  royally,  as 
sunlight  falls  upon  the  waking  earth,  the 
longed  for  wealth  has  showered  itself  upon 
him. 

A  philosophy,  however,  which,  at  five  and 
twenty,  when  to  an  eager  lover  every  moment 
seems  an  age,  is  not  always  either  compre- 
hended or  accepted.  It  was  not  so  by  Dunstan, 
who  though  he  could  not  congratulate  himself 
enough  on  the  result  of  that  unpremeditated 
explanation  with  Mr.  Gilmour,  yet  had  never 
ceased  to  reproach  himself  for  having  been 
so  precipitate  in  his  avowal  to  Winifred  her- 
self. 

For,  having  cleared,  as  it  were,  at  a  single 
bound  so  large  a  space  in  his  wooing,  it 
seemed  fis  if  now  matters  were  destined  not 
merely  to  stand  still,  but  actually  to   retrograde. 
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He  went  to  Rooklands  as  frequently  as  ever, 
ostensibly  for  the  sake  of  fishing  with  Lewis, 
to  whom  now  his  society  had  become  the  one 
^reat  point  of  interest  in  the  lad's  otherwise 
monotonous  life.  Mr.  Gilmour  he  seldom  saw. 
He  spent  his  time  for  the  most  part  either 
shut  up  in  his  study  or  riding  out  alone ;  nor 
did  he  ever,  somewhat  to  Dunstan's  surprise, 
allude  in  even  the  most  distant  manner  to  the 
subject  of  their  recent  interview.  Whatever 
emotion  he  might  have  betrayed  on  the  oc- 
casion, the  matter  seemed  now  to  have  slipped 
entirely  from  his  thoughts,  and  to  have  left  no 
more  trace  behind  it  than  a  stone  that  has  been 
dropped  into  the  depths  of  some  still  and  sullen 
pool. 

But  it  was  on  Winny  that  the  most  per- 
plexing change  had  passed.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
shade  had  suddenly  gloomed  over  her.  She 
was  quieter,  and  not  half  so  arch  and  gay  as 
she  used  to  be,  hardly  so  sweet  and  pleasant 
either.     And   when,    now   and  then,  if   her  bro- 
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tlier  pressed  her,  she  went  down  with  them  to 
the  river  if  they  were  ^oing  fishing,  she 
liad  a  capricious  way  of  crossing  them  in  what 
they  said,  that  provoked  Lewis  sometimes  al- 
most to  pettishness,  and  made  Dunstan  feel 
both  dull  and  ill  at  ease. 

But  it  was  seldom  that  he  saw  her  now, 
and  though  often  when  he  went  to  Rooklands 
he  was  told  that  she  had  just  gone  out,  yet 
he  never  by  any  chance  had  met  her  either 
on  the  road  or  going  through  the  plantation, 
if  he  had  come  that  way.  And  he  never,  as 
he  used  to  do,  caught  sight  of  her  rambling 
by  herself  in  that  great  blooming  wilderness  of 
a  garden,  where  he  had  so  often  joined  her 
for  ten  minutes  of  delicious  chat  while  Lewis 
was  collecting  his  scattered  tackle.  Half-an- 
hour  it  might  be  sometimes.  But  time  always 
used  to  go  so  fast  when  Dunstan  was  with 
\Yinny.  The  moments  sang  themselves  away 
in  such  a  sweet  tumultuous  chorus,  that  he 
never  knew  exactly  how  long  it  was. 
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Nor  did  he  ever  meet  her  as  before  at  the 
Lodge.  He  knew  that  she  went  there  still, 
but  as  her  visits  always  happened  to  be  in  the 
morning,  and  he  could  seldom  go  till  later  in 
the  day,  he  rarely  encountered  her.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  had  told  him  sometimes  that  she  was 
expecting  her,  but  always  some  message  or 
other  had  come  to  excuse  her  absence.  Once, 
indeed,  Geordie  had  brought  a  note  down  to 
the  farm,  asking  him  to  come  that  evening  to 
the  Lodge;  and  on  his  arrival,  there  she  was, 
but  instead  of  the  quiet  walk  home  with  her, 
which  was  the  first  thought  that  had  rushed 
into  his  mind  on  seeing  her,  she  had  slipped 
away  as  soon  as  tea  was  over,  saying  she  had 
an  errand  in  the  village,  so  that  his  little 
project  fell  to  the  ground  almost  as  soon  as 
formed. 

It  was  plain  enough  that  Winny  wished  to 
avoid  him,  and  Dunstan,  judging  from  ap- 
pearances, arrived,  with  a  secret  pang,  at  the 
not  irrational  conclusion  that  he  had  frightened 
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her  away  by  his  sudden  declaration,  and  that 
all  this  fitful  shy  caprice  was  intended  to 
make  him  understand,  without  actually  putting 
it  into  words,  that  he  had  better  cease  at  once 
to  pester  her  with  attentions  which  she  was  no 
longer  disposed  to  receive. 

"If  I  had  but  let  her  alone,"  he  sighed  to 
himself,  over  and  over  again,  as  he  brooded 
wearily  over  his  altered  fortunes.  "If  I  had 
but  had  sense  enough  to  let  her  alone,  instead 
of  starting  her  off  just  as  she  was  getting  used 
to  me.  And  she  was  such  an  innocent  httle 
thing.  She  would  let  me  look  into  her  eyes 
when  we  were  talking,  as  if  I  •  had  been  her 
brother.  .She  might  have  begun  to  like  me  in 
time  if  I  had  not  made  that  insensate  dash  and 
spoiled  it  all.     What  a  fool  I  was  !" 

Poor  Dunstan !  If  he  could  but  have  un- 
said by  silence  that  one  little  sentence  that 
had  wrought  him  all  this  mischief! 

And  so  once  more  the  da}'s  began  to  drag 
themselves   heavily    away.     He   cared   no  longer 
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to  go  to  the  Rectory,  or  to  have  a  chat,  siicli 
as  he  used  so  to  enjoy,  with  Gideon  or  Mrs. 
Doyle.  Even  his  work  at  the  railway-yard 
grew  weary  and  distasteful.  He  had  no 
strength  or  spirit  to  put  into  it,  and  there  was 
no  longer,  as  of  old,  creeping  in  at  every 
pause  of  thought  or  action,  the  remembrance 
of  some  delicious  stroll  with  Winny  in  that 
sunny,  neglected  garden  the  evening  before, 
or  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  again  at  Rook- 
lands  when  the  labours  of  the  day  were  ended. 
His  visits  there  were  perpetual  pain,  and  ^-et 
he  could  not  keep  himself  away.  If  he  did 
not  see  her,  he  left  the  place  with  a  gnawing 
sense  of  disappointment ;  and  if  he  did,  her 
changed  and  distant  manner,  and  her  sometimes 
wayward  humours,  sent  him  away  feeling  as  if 
thorns  and  briars  had  been  dragged  across  his 
breast. 

A  sad  pity,  is  it  not,  that  a  sensible  young 
fellow  like  Dunstan  Dayne,  so  full  of  health 
and    strength,   with    life   and   the   world   before 
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liim,  should  have  no  more  control  over  himself 
than  to  be  made  the  sport  in  this  way  of  the 
moods  and  fancies  of  a  ^irl?  Why,  since  he 
felt  his  case  was  hopeless,  did  he  not  make 
an  effort,  and  free  himself  at  once  from  these 
silken  fetters?  Ah!  why?  But  that  is  pre- 
cisely one  of  those  matters  of  which  no  account 
is  to  be  given.  And  yet,  let  any  sober  papa 
of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  whose  eye,  perchance, 
may  light  upon  these  pages,  look  back  through 
a  lustre  or  two,  and  he  will  probably  find  tha^ 
there  was  a  time  in  his  own  early  history 
when  he  was  not  quite  sane  upon  these  points. 
Though  he  has  cooled  down  considerably,  no 
doubt,  since  then ;  and  as  he  looks  across  the 
fireplace  now,  to  the  comely  matron  opposite, 
who  is  deftly  embroidering  little  Jamie's  knicker- 
bockers, so  as  to  hide  that  worn  place  upon 
the  knee,  he  wonders  at  the  agonies  he  once 
endured  on  her  account,  and  could  feel  half- 
amused  to  recall  the  raptures  which  a  smile 
from  her,  in  those  days,  was  able  to  inspire. 
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Dunstan,  then,  kept  on  loving  Winny,  des- 
pite all  this  perversity  of  hers — loved  her  be- 
cause he  could  not  help  it ;  and  though,  just 
now,  his  passion  was  nothing  but  a  misery  to 
him,  yet  it  was  a  burden  under  which  he 
would  rather  groan  than  seek  deliverance  from 
it  by  forgetfulness.  And  so  for  awhile  things 
went  on,  and  day  by  day,  instead  of  getting 
better,  they  seemed  rather  to  grow  worse, 
until,  at  length,  Dunstan  had  worried  him- 
self over  them  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
Mrs.  Doyle  began  to  perceive  that  something 
was  amiss,  and  as  she  cooked  his  dinner  with 
more  careful  hand,  wondered,  with  many  com- 
passionate regrets,  what  had  come  over  him, 
for  he  seemed  to  have  changed  all  of  a  sudden, 
as  you  might  say,  and  he  used  to  be  "such  a 
gracious  young  man." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SUNSHINE  AFTER  RAIN. 


TT  was  about  a  month  after  that  walk  under  the 
-^  lime-trees,  whence  had  dated  all  his  troubles, 
that  Dunstan  one  day  set  out  to  go  to  Eooklands. 
It  was  earlier  than  he  usually  went,  not  quite 
four  o'clock;  a  soft,  warm  summer  afternoon. 
Hardly  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring,  the 
clouds  slept  idly  in  the  sky,  the  little  blue 
harebells  that  grew  upon  the  ferny  banks 
drooped  quietly  upon  their  slender  stems,  and  the 
brook  that  gurgled  under  the  old  stone  bridge 
at  the  bottom  of  the  village  seemed  to  be 
slipping  along  between  its  mallow-bordered 
banks  even  more  lazily  than  usual,  with  scarce 
energy  enough  to  stir  the  cresses  that  swayed 
beneath   its  current.     And  there  was  a  dreamy. 
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delicious  languor  in  the  air,  which  was  sweet 
with  summer  spice,  odours  of  meadow-sweet 
and  honeysuckle,  with  fragrant  wafts  from 
the   hayricks    behind   the   hedges. 

Just  the  day  to  enjoy  a  country  stroll. 
And  that  was  a  pleasant  walk,  too,  from  the 
Brook  Farm  to  Rooklands,  for  it  led  along 
a  winding  road,  bordered  by  tall  sycamore  and 
elm  trees,  whose  shadows  fell  now  quite  across 
it  and  far  over  the  brown  fallows  and  yellow 
cornfields  that  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
high   green   bank   opposite. 

But  Dunstan  w^ent  slowly  on,  careless  of 
the  peaceful  beauty  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. His  thoughts  were  tossing  restlessly 
about  this  change  in  Winny  that  was  troubling 
him  so  sorely.  For  Dunstan's,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  w^as  one  of  those  easily  excited 
natures  which  live  chiefly  in  the  present,  and 
when  things  go  w^ell  see  nothing  but  their  bright- 
est side,  and  only  gloom  if  they  are  crossed  by 
shadow. 
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But  by-and-by,  as  he  walked  along,  the 
fresh  pure  air  and  country  quiet  began,  like 
medicine  to  a  sick  soul,  to  penetrate  him  with 
their  healing  influences.  He  found  himself 
devising  fresh  plans  for  breaking  down  this 
barrier  of  reserve  between  himself  and  Winny. 
His  fancy  pleased  itself  by  picturing  her 
again  soft  and  gay  and  loveable  as  once 
she  was.  He  would  hide  his  love,  and  try 
to  lure  her  back  into  that  innocent  confidence 
which  he  used  to  find  so  pleasant;  and  then, 
when  she  had  given  him  her  trust  again,  how 
he  would  make  the  little  heart  his  own,  and 
delight  to  teach  her  in  return  all  the  sweet 
lessons   that   he   had  learned   from    her. 

Lulling  his  cares  with  thoughts  like  these, 
he  reached  at  last  the  Rooklands  gate,  and 
went  through  the  avenue  and  across  the  shrub- 
bery towards  the  house.  To  his  surprise  he 
saw  a  carriage  standing  at  the  door,  a  most 
unusual  occurrence,  for  it  was  seldom  that 
any   one   except  the  Kennedys  visited  at  Rook- 
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lands.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  uncertain 
whether  to  go  on,  or  return  and  come  again 
when  he  would  be  more  likely  to  find  Winny 
disengaged.  But  he  could  not  quite  make  up 
his  mind  to  go  away  without  so  much  as 
seeing  her.  He  went  up  to  the  open  door 
and  rang.  No  one  came,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  a  second  peal  when  old  Michael 
shuffled  across  the  hall,  and  seeing  him  stand- 
ing there,  came  up  with  a  sort  of  half  apology, 
and   showed   him   into   the   library. 

This  was  the  room  in  which  Lewis  and 
Winny  usually  sat.  It  was  empty  noiv,  ex- 
cept that  Punch  lay  curled  up  snugly  on  the 
cushion  of  Winny's  little  lounging  chair. 
There  was.  her  work-basket  on  the  table,  a 
piece  of  embroidery  and  a  dainty  little  silver 
thimble  lying  beside  it.  Dunstan  took  it  up ; 
it  just  fitted  his  little  finger.  She  has  flown, 
perhaps  she  heard  me  coming,  he  thought  half 
sadly,  half  provoked  that  she  should  thus  per- 
sistently  avoid   him.     And   then    he    walked    to 
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the  window  and  stood  lookinoj  out  on  to  the 
lawn  with  its  belt  of  dark  evergreens,  waiting 
until   Lewis   should   appear. 

He  stood  a  long  time,  ten  minutes  at  the 
least,  but  no  one  came.  He  grew  impatient. 
They  must  be  engaged  with  this  visitor,  who- 
ever it  was,  that  had  arrived  in  the  carriage 
he  had  seen.  He  turned  and  listened,  but 
he  heard  no  voices  in  the  rooms,  or  footsteps 
in  the  hall.  Somehow,  too,  there  seemed  to 
him  now  to  be  a  strange  hush  fallen  over 
the  house,  a  feeling  that  he  could  not  ex- 
plain, ^s  if  something  unusual  had  been  hap- 
pening. 

At  last  the  door  opened.  But  it  was  Winny, 
to  his  surprise,  not  Lewis,  who  appeared.  She 
looked  excited  and  distressed,  and  her  eyes 
were  red,  as  if  she  had  been  weeping, 
and  had  but  just  wiped  the  tears  away.  But 
he  wondered  still  more  when  she  came  for- 
ward and  put  her  hand  in  his  to  greet  him, 
just  in  her  old  frank  way.     She  seemed  to  have 
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forgotten  the  restraint  in  wliich  of  late  she 
had  enclosed  herself.  But  her  smiles  were 
gone ;  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she 
spoke  to  him,  and  her  lips  quivered  between 
the  words  as  if  she  were  struggling  even  now 
to   keep   back   a   rising   sob. 

As  Dunstan  looked  at  her  all  his  heart 
yearned  out  towards  the  little  troubled  creature. 

"  What  is  it,  AVinny  ?"  he  said. 

And  he  drew  both  her  hands  within  his  own, 
and  looked  down  with  an  anxious  asking  gaze 
into  her  face. 

But  his  pitying  glance  seemed  to  have  un- 
sealed  again  the  fountain  of  her  tears. 

"Oh  !  Mr.  Dayne,"  she  said,  " you  have  not 
heard,  then  ?  Poor  Lewis  !  he  is  so  ill !  He 
has  broken  a  blood-vessel." 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  drew  her  hands 
away  from  him,  and  sinking  down  into  the 
chair  beside  her,  buried  her  face  in  its 
cushions. 

"  He   is     so    ill !"     she    repeated,   in    a   voice 
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choked   \Yith   sobs,    "Dr.   Eansford   is  with   him 
now." 

Dunstan  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
That  must  have  been  the  doctor's  carriapje, 
then,  that  he  had  seea  standing  at  the  door 
as  he  came  in.  But  Lewis?  He  had  seen 
him  only  two  days  ago,  and  he  had  been 
then  as  well  as  usual.  This  attack  must 
surely  have  been  very  sudden.  But  shocked 
as  he  was  at  the  news  which  Winny  had  just 
told  him,  he  would  not  ask  her  anything  more 
just  then ;  he  saw  she  was  too  much  distressed 
at  the  moment  to  speak,  and  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  let  her  recover 
herself  in  silence — indeed,  the  little  drooping 
figure  quite  trembled  with  the  effort  she  was 
making  to  control  herself.  He  just  waited 
quietly  until  the  first  burst  of  grief  should 
have  subsided,  only,  as  lie  stood  beside  her, 
he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  bowed  head, 
and  passed  it  again  and  again,  quietly  and 
slowly  down  the  soft  golden  curls. 
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It  was  of  no  use,  lie  felt,  trying  just  now 
to  cheer  her  up ;  her  sorrow  was  too  close 
and  fresh  to  bear  being  dragged  away  at 
present.  It  would  be  best  to  let  it  have  its 
course,  and  by-and-by  she  might  be  able 
to  listen  to  the  words  which  would  touch  too 
roughly,  perhaps,  if  spoken  now. 

And  the  sure  instinct  of  love  had  guided 
him  aright.  There  is  a  strange  power  some- 
times in  the  touch  of  a  human  hand ;  as 
Dunstan  stood  thus,  it  was  as  though  he  had 
established  a  current  of  communication  between 
his  own  strong,  loving  heart  and  that  of  the 
little  sorrowful  creature  beside  him.  Something 
in  the  monotonous  repeated  action  seemed  to 
soothe  her.  Her  tears  ceased  to  flow,  though 
still  she  lay  with  her  head  pressed  against  the 
cushion,  not  speaking  nor  looking  up,  only 
passively  allowing  him  to  continue  the  action, 
which  was  itself  a  sort  of  half  caress. 

"My  poor  Winny,"  he  whispered  at  last; 
"my  poor   little    Winny!"      And   as    he   spoke, 
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he     bent     down      a     little      nearer     over      her. 

Winny  did  not  speak.  The  poor  child's 
heart  was  too  full  for  that,  but  she  drew  down 
towards  her  the  hand  that  he  was  still  passing 
slowly  adown  the  silken  curls,  and  turning  her 
face  from  the  cushion,  she  laid  her  cheek  upon 
it,  as  if  glad  to  have  something  to  lean 
against  for  rest  and  solace.  It  was  a  child- 
like action,  like  herself,  but  it  told  Dunstan 
what  he  had  longed  to  know,  that  the  mist 
of  separation  was  melting  away  between  them 
— that  it  had  been  shyness,  perhaps,  and  not 
distrust  that  had  been  holding  her  so  long  apart 
from  him. 

He  was  feeling  very  tenderly  to  her  just  now. 
She  was  dearer  to  him  a  thousand  times  in  her 
distress  than  ever  she  had  been  in  those  early 
days  of  sparkling  gaiety,  when  amid  that  radi- 
ant overflow  of  life,  she  had  seemed  to  stand 
in  need  of  nothing  to  complete  her  happiness. 
To  win  her  to  him  then,  hatl  been  like  trying  to 
stay  some  bright-winged  bird  upon  its  flight,  but 
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now,  spent  and  weary,  she  was  creeping^  to  him 
of  her  own  accord.  And  his  heart  trembled 
round  her  with  content  and  new-found  joy ; 
for,  though  he  could  not  but  be  pained  as  well 
as  startled  by  what  she  had  told  him  of  her 
brother,  yet  even  that  could  not  prevent  a  thrill 
of  gladness  from  stealing  through  his  breast,  as 
he  felt  the  soft  cheek  nestling  against  his 
hand,  and  thought  that  once  again  in  her 
need  she  had  found  in  him  the  comfort  which 
it  was  so  sweet  to  give. 

They  were  silent  again  for  a  long  time 
after  that — he  just  surrounding  her  with  the 
comfort  of  his  presence,  and  she  gathering 
back  strength  and  quietness  from  him.  The 
warm  afternoon  air  came  in  softly  from  the 
garden,  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  heliotropes 
and  roses  that  grew  outside  the  open  window. 
Now  and  then  the  far-off  cawing  of  the 
rooks,  or  the  languid  twitter  of  a  bird,  broke 
the  stillness  without;  but  within,  Dunstan  could 
hear,   through    the    hush   that   had    fallen   over 
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the  house  and  through  the  room,  the  faint 
ticking  of  the  great  clock  in  the  hall,  and 
even  Winny's  low  light  breathing,  broken  now 
and  then  by  a  catching  sigh,  as  she  leaned 
back  in  the  chair  with  her  face  nestling  still 
against  the  hand  that  lay  upon  her  shoulder, 
her  eyes  closed,  and  the  fringed  lids,  with 
the  tears  glistening  upon  their  lashes,  dropping 
down  until  their  curved  lines  rested  on  the  fair, 
flushed  cheek. 

A  single  ray  of  sunshine  that  slanted  past 
the  thick  stone  mullions  of  the  window  through 
its  screen  of  swaying  jesamine,  was  playing 
over  her  head,  and  flickering  in  threads  of 
glistening  light  among  the  sunny  tendrils  of 
her  hair — Winny  had  very  beautiful  hair ; 
of  that  rich  rare  tint  of  brown  with  a  golden 
bloom  upon  it,  such  as  one  may  see  some- 
times upon  the  ripening  corn  when  it  is  just 
ready  for  the  harvest. 

Dunstan  watched  silently  the  fitful  gleam, 
as   it   strayed     hither    and    thither    anions    the 
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rippling  tresses;  but  he  did  not  care  to  break 
this  blessed  stillness  that  had  fallen  between 
them.  He  felt  that  in  it  their  hearts  were 
drawing  very  near  together,  and  his  thoughts 
folded  themselves  down  the  more  closely  over 
her  with  a  sort  of  brooding,  shadowing  love, 
deeper  far  and  dearer  than  ever  he  had  known 
before. 

For  hitherto  he  had  been  giving  of  his  best 
to  her,  and  had  been  receiving  in  return  no- 
thing beyond  what  she  lavished,  free  as  sun- 
light, on  everyone  around  her.  And  now,  dear 
to  him  as  the  first  tiny  blade  of  green,  peep- 
ing up  amid  the  clods,  to  the  husbandman 
who  has  been  waiting  long  while  his  seed  lay 
buried  beneath  the  frost-bound  earth,  was  this 
first  faint  throb  which  he  was  sure  that  now 
he   felt,   of  a   love   that   answered  to  his  own. 

Winny  was  the  first  to  speak.  She  roused 
herself  up  at  last,  and  pushed  back  the  curls 
that  had  fallen  over  her  face;  but  she  still 
kept  fast   in   hers   the   hand  on  which   she   had 
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been  pillowing  her  face.  It  was  as-  if  in  her 
trouble  she  wanted  something  to  hold  by  and 
stay  herself  against — something  which  she  found 
in  this  quiet,  sustaining  sympathy,  which,  just 
when  she  needed  it,  had  offered  her  its  aid. 

Dunstan  was  pleased.  He  liked  to  feel  his 
strength,  if  only  through  her  sense  of  weak- 
ness and  dependence ;  and  the  warm,  close  clasp 
that  folded  round  the  little  fluttering  fingers 
seemed  to  tell  her  that  she  need  not  fear  to  trust 
and  stay  herself  upon  him. 

*^  It  was  so  sudden,"  she  said ;  and  her  voice, 
though  low,  was  calm,  and  steady  now.  "He 
was  just  the  same  yesterday  as  he  always  is, 
and  this  morning,  while  he  was  dressing,  it 
happened.  I  suppose  he  must  have  strained 
himself  in  some  way,  and  so  brought  it  on, 
for  he  had  the  boat  out  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  was  punting  down  at  the  pool." 

"  I  should  fear  he  has,"  said  Dunstan.  "  That 
is  hard  work  for  anyone  who  is  not  strong." 

"It    is   so   sad    to   see    him,"   she   continued. 
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"He  lies  there  and  looks  so  pale,  and  he  is  so 
miserable  about  it;  and  we  can  hardly  get 
him  to  speak  to  any  of  ns,  only  he  says  he 
knows  he  shall  die — people  always  do  when  they 
have  anything  the  matter  with  their  lungs." 

"  Not  always,"  said  Dunstan,  trying  to  encou- 
rage her  a  little  if  he  could.  "  A  person  may  break 
a  blood-vessel,  and  get  better  after  all,  if  it  is  not 
a  very  large  one.     They  often  do." 

"  Do  they  really  ?"  cried  Winny  eagerly  ;  ''  I 
hope  Dr.  Hansford  will  tell  him  so.  I  can't  bear 
to  see  him  look  so  wretched.  And  papa  is  just 
the  same.  I  do  believe  it  would  kill  him  too,  if 
Lewis  were  to  die.  I  am  nearly  sure  he  had  been 
crying  this  afternoon  when  he  came  out  of  the 
study ;  and  I  never  knew  him  do  that  in  his  life 
before.  Nothing  ever  troubles  him,  unless  it  is 
about  Lewis.  And  Dr.  Ransford  was  such  a 
long  time  coming.  He  had  gone  somewhere 
when  Michael  went  to  Bedesby  for  him,  and  they 
had  to  go  and  fetch  him.  Oh,  it  has  been  such  a 
miserable  day !" 
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And  AVinny's  voice  quivered  a  little  again, 
as  if  it  would  not  take  much  to  bring  back 
tlie  tears  that  still  lay  very  near  the  surface. 

At  that  moment  a  door  opened  and  closed 
ill  the  corridor  above,  and  tlien  there  was  the 
sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  the  tones 
of  a  brisk,  cheery  voice  outside. 

"That  is  Dr.  Ransford,"  cried  Winny,  start- 
ing* up,  and  listening  eagerly.  ''  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  talking  as  if  there  w^ere  any- 
thing very  much  the  matter.  Perhaps,  after 
all,"  she  added,  with  a  brightening  face, 
^^  tilings  have  not  been  quite  so  bad  as  we 
feared." 

The  steps  passed  across  the  hall.  The  phy- 
sician was  speaking  still. 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  seriously  alarmed 
about,"  they  heard  him  say,  as  he  passed  with 
]Mr.  Gilmour  by  the  dining-room  door,  which 
was  standing  a  little  ajar.  "  We  shall  be  quite 
well  and  about  again,  I  trust,  in  the  coui'se  of 
a  few  days." 
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Then  another  door  was  opened  and  shut 
behind  them.  They  had  gone  into  Mr.  Gil- 
mour's  study. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  f  exclaimed 
Winny,  her  eyes  brightening  with  delight. 
"  It  has  not  been  so  bad,  then,  after  all.  Oh ! 
I  am  so  glad  !  And  Dr.  Ransford  is  so  clever 
— he  is  sure  to  know.  Papa  has  such  confi- 
dence in  him.  How  I  wish  I  dare  go  into  the 
study,  and  hear  what  he  is  saying.  It  seems 
such  a  long  time  to  wait  until  he  goes  away. 
But  I  should  not  like  to  risk  it,  it  might  vex 
papa." 

"  You  know  best,"  said  Dunstan,  with  a  smile. 
"But  I  will  not  stay  any  longer  now.  I  shall 
come  again  to-morrow^,  or  the  next  day,  per- 
haps, to  hear  how  Lewis  is  getting  on." 

Winny  lifted  up  her  face.  It  was  not  so 
bright  and  smiling  as  Dunstan  had  often  seen 
it.  Her  feeling  of  relief  was  too  great  at  pre- 
sent for  her  to  look  very  gay  about  it;  but 
there  was  a  quiet  light  in  the  blue  eyes,  and  a 
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softness  about  the  lovely  mouth,  that  seemed  to 
tell  very  surely  of  some  deep  content  within. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  Poor  Lewis  I  He 
will  be  so  glad  to  see  you." 

But  Dunstan  did  not  say  "good-bye"  just 
then. 

'^  Won't  you  come  as  far  as  the  gate, 
Winny?"  he  said.  "It  will  do  you  good.  It 
is  so  delicious  out   of  doors." 

Winny  hesitated  for  an  instant.  Then  she 
stepped  with  him  through  the  open  window, 
and  they  went  together  by  the  side  path 
that  led  across  the  shrubbery  into  the  Cedar 
Walk. 

As  they  entered  it  Dunstan's  thoughts  some- 
how ran  back  to  the  evening  when  he  had 
entered  it  first  with  Winny  by  his  side,  and 
when  that  awed  feeling  had  crept  over  him  as 
its  shadows  closed  around  them.  But  how 
different  from  that  weird,  funereal  gloom,  with 
the  moonlight  lying  like  a  ragged  pall  upon 
the  ground,  was   the    lavish    splendour    of    this 
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summer  afternoon.  For  now  the  woven  sun- 
beams lay  like  a  network  of  dazzling  gold 
upon  the  mossy  path.  They  laced  themselves 
about  the  tawny  trunks,  they  fell  in  webs  of 
shimmering  light  upon  the  outstretched  boughs, 
spangling  each  blade  of  grass  and  frond  of 
feathered  fern  that  grew  beneath.  No  haunted 
solitude — for  what  pale  ghost  would  dare  to 
wander  here  ? — but  fit  to  be  the  very  bower  of 
dreams,  was  that  Cedar  Walk,  this  August 
afternoon. 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  side  by  side. 
Neither  of  them  cared  to  speak.  Perhaps  it 
was  enough  just  then  for  each  of  them  to  feel 
the  presence  of  the  other.  At  last,  they  reached 
the  gate  that  opened  out  into  the  road.  They 
must  part   now. 

"  Good-bye,  Winny,"  said  Dunstan,  as  they 
both  stood  still  beside  it,  the  sunlight  dripping 
on  them  through  the  overhanging  branches  of 
the  trees  that  clasped  their  hands  over  their 
heads. 
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"  Good-bye,"  said  Winny,  softly.  And  as  she 
spoke,  the  colour  wandered  a  little  over  the 
fair  face  that  had  been  lifted  for  a  moment 
lip  to  his.  He  was  holding  both  her  hands, 
and  something  in  his  voice  recalled  to  her, 
how  she  hardly  knew,  what  he  had  said  that  after- 
noon, a  month  ago  now,  when  he  had  bidden 
her  good-bye  beneath  the  limes. 

Her  eyes  dropped  shyly  to  the  ground.  She 
felt  safe  and  happy  near  him.  Something  this 
afternoon  seemed  to  have  awoke  in  her  that 
Vv'hich  she  had  never  felt  before,  something 
which  made  her  feel  at  rest  all  over  while 
he  was  by ;  and  yet  she  had  rather  that  he  did 
not  know  all  this,  and  she  felt  sure  he  did. 
Somehow,  standing  before  him  thus,  it  seemed 
as  if  there  were  a  shadow  of  control  upon 
her,  and  the  little  untamed  soul  rebelled  at 
that. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  thoughts  showed  them- 
selves on  her  changing  face,  for  Dunstan 
folded  in  a  closer  clasp  the  hands  he  held  in  his. 
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"  Good-bye,  Winny,"  he  said  again  in  a 
lower  tone;  "you  will  not  be  afraid  of  me 
any  more,  will  you,  you  foolish  child?  You 
know  me  better  now." 

Winny  looked  up,  half  shyly,  half  humbly 
in  his  face.  She  seemed  just  ready  either  to 
laugh  or  cry,  as  if  another  word  must  make 
her  do  either  one  or  the  other. 

But  the  word  was  not  spoken.  Instead,  Dun- 
stan  drew  her  a  little  nearer  to  himself,  and 
just  touching  the  fair  open  forehead  with  his 
lips,  he  told  her  thus  what  had  so  long  been 
waiting  to  be  said.  Then  he  let  go  her 
hands,   and   passed   out  into  the  road. 

She  knew  all  now,  and  she  had  not  been 
angry. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE     GOLDEN    KEY. 


A  CARRIAGE  passed  Dunstan  on  the  road, 
-^-^  when  he  was  about  half-way  between  Rook- 
lands  and  the  villao;e.  It  was  the  same  he  had 
seen  at  the  door  of  the  Hall,  and  within  it 
Dunstan  saw  the  physician  himself,  a  portly, 
comfortable-looking  man,  with  a  large  grey  head, 
an  astute,  yet  genial  countenance,  and  a  general 
air  of  ease  and  affluence  about  him  which  bespoke 
a  person  well-to-do  in  the  world.  When  he 
reached  Clinton,  he  saw  the  same  carriage  again 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  old  Lodge.  Surely 
there  is  no  one  ill  there  too,  said  Dunstan  to 
himself ;  and  then  he  remembered  with  a  sud- 
den twinge  of  compunction  that  he  had  not  been 
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to  the  house  or  seen  any  of  them  for  more 
than  a  week. 

"  It  is  too  bad  of  me/*  he  soliloquized.  "  It 
won't  do  to  throw  one  friend  overboard  in  this 
way  for  the  sake  of  another ;  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
was  the  first  person  here,  except  the  Doyles, 
who  showed  me  any  sort  of  kindness.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  her  looking  me  up,  I  might  not 
even  have  come  to  know  Winny  at  all.  I  owe 
them  something  for  that,  if  for  nothing  else.  I 
will  go  in  this  very  evening,  and  see  how  they  all 
are,  and  have  a  chat  with  the  Doctor." 

There  was  another  thing,  too,  that  Dunstan  re- 
solved upon  as  he  walked  home  to  the  farm.  He 
had  been  turning  it  over  a  good  many  times 
already  in  his  thoughts,  but  he  had  never  seen 
his  way  quite  clear  yet  to  do  it ;  and  that  was,  if 
he  found  himself  alone  with  Mrs.  Kennedy  her- 
self, to  bring  the  conversation  round  so  as  to  get 
her  told  of  his  affair  with  Winny.  "I  should 
like  her  to  know  about  it,"  he  thought.  "  I  don't 
like  somehow  keeping  it  all   to  myself,  and  I  can 
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trust  her.  She  is  about  the  best  friend  I  have 
in  the  world — next  to  Winny,  of  course  ;  and  a 
woman,  too,  and  it  is  easier  telHng  these  things 
to  a  woman  than  to  a  man.  They  understand  all 
about  it,  without  your  needing  to  say  it  out  in  so 
many  words.  I  believe  though,  she  knows  pretty 
nearly  as  much  as  I  mean  to  tell  her.  I  have 
suspected  it  a  good  many  times.  However,  I 
may  as  well  save  my  credit  by  telling  her.  If 
she  knows,  there  is  no  harm  done  ;  and  if  she 
does  not,  I  know  well  enough  there  will  be  no  one 
better  pleased  to  hear  it  than  herself." 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  having  a  con- 
versation of  a  different  nature,  though  equally 
confidential,  with  Dr.  Eansford,  who  had  called 
in  on  his  way  home  to  Bedesby  to  see  the  Doc- 
tor and  his  wife.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  theirs, 
but  especially  of  Mrs.  Kennedy's,  who  was  one 
of  those  women  whose  talent  for  society  readily 
draws  around  them  an  intimate  circle  of  culti- 
vated and  accomplished  men. 

"It   is   a  mere   question   of   time,  Mrs.    Ken- 
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^edy,  a  mere  question  of  time,"  said  the  phy- 
sician, tapping  his  snuff-box  as  he  leaned  back 
in  the  great  lounging -chair  that  stood  by  the 
window  in  the  parlour  at  the  Lodge.  "He 
may  weather  through  this  winter,  with  care 
he  probably  will,  but  he  will  never  see  his 
majority.  It  is  a  painful  case,  a  very  painful 
case,  but  of  course  it  would  be  madness, 
utter  madness,  to  give  them  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  truth.  The  only  chance  for  him  is  to 
keep  his  mind  perfectly  quiet  and  at  ease ; 
and  he  is  so  excessively  nervous,  poor  fellow ! 
that  the  vital  forces  would  give  way  at  once 
if  he  had  any  idea  of  his  actual  condition. 
Everything,  as  I  have  impressed  upon  them, 
depends    on   his  being   kept   in  good   spirits." 

Mrs.  Kennedy  looked  grave. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Gilmour !"  she  said ;  but  she 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something  else  the 
while. 

The  physician  shook  his  head,  and  heaved 
a   little   professional   sigh. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"  Ah,  poor  man  !  It  is  most  distressing.  I 
never  knew  any  one  whose  life  was  so  com- 
pletely bound  up  as  his  with  that  of  another. 
In  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed 
himself  completely  to  the  interests  of  that 
lad.  He  has  positively  lived  like  a  hermit 
ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  order 
that  the  estate  may  be  clear  from  debt  when 
Lewis  succeeds  to  it.  He  is  a  peculiar  man, 
very  peculiar — never  seems  to  have  quite 
got  over  the  shock  of  his  wife's  death.  And 
that  singular  affair  too,  of  finding  that  dead 
woman  at  his  door  happening  just  at  the 
same  time — I  fancy  his  mind  became  slightly 
unhinged   by   it   all." 

"Possibly  it  might,"  said  Mrs.  Kennedy 
gravely.  "Then  you  think  there  is  really 
no   hope   for  Lewis?" 

"No  ultimate  hope,  my  dear  ^Irs.  Kennedy, 
no  ultimate  hope;  but,  as  I  said,  I  think  it 
highly  probable  that  he  may  last,  say  another 
year,  with   care.       I    have    no    doubt    he    will 
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recover  in  a  day  or  two  from  the  little  pros- 
tration attendant  on  this  sudden  attack  of  he- 
morrhage. Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that 
it  occurred,  for  it  has  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  importance  of  the  case.  I  have  advised 
their  remaining  quietly  at  home  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  by  which  time  the  season  will 
be  pretty  far  advanced,  and  then  I  have 
strongly  urged  their  taking  a  little  trip  up 
the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards  wintering 
in  Rome  or  some  warm  spot  in  the  south. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  short  sea- voyage  to 
stave  off  the  progress  of  disease  in  these  cases, 
though  of  course  I  put  it  merely  on  the  foot- 
ing of  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  would  never  do  to  alarm 
them  seriously  by  hinting  at  anything  fur- 
ther." 

"  And  will  they  go,  do  you  suppose  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  looking  intently  in  the  physi- 
cian's  face. 

"No   doubt    they   will.      Mr.    Gilmour    seems 
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to  catch  at  anything  that  can  be  suf^gested. 
And  really  it  will  do  them  all  good.  They 
must  be  half  stifled,  one  would  think,  living 
boxed  up  year  after  year  in  that  fusty  old 
house.  It  will  be  the  ruin  of  that  poor  girl. 
Mr.  Gilmour  ought  really  to  have  more  con- 
sideration for  his  daughter.  He  might  as  well 
keep  her  shut  up  in  a  nunnery  at  once;  and 
upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  she  is  becoming 
a  most  charming  little  creature.  I  was  posi- 
tively quite  struck  when  I  saw  her  this  after- 
noon. There  is  something  so  dainty  and  un- 
common about  her,  quite  out  of  the  ordinary- 
way." 

"There  is,"  said  Mrs.  Kennedy.  "She  is 
a  most  engaging  girl — so  sweet  in  her  dispo- 
sition, and   very   attractive   too." 

"If  she  plays  her  cards  well,  '^he  may  make 
something  of  herself,"  pursued  the  physician.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  as  will  be  perceived, 
and  his  eldest  daughter  had  just  achieved  a 
very   successful  match.      "Of    course    she    will 
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be  worth  looking  after  now,  for  when  her  bro- 
ther drops  off  there  will  be  nothing  between 
her  and  the  property.  It  will  make  a  won- 
derful difference  in  her  prospects — a  wonderful 
difference,"  added  the  Doctor  deliberately.  And 
he  took  another  pinch  of  snuff.  "  By-the-by,  has 
Mr.  Cyril  got  home  %  He  was  to  come,  I 
think,  about   this   time." 

^'Not  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Kennedy;  "but  I  am 
expecting  him  to-day.  Dr.  Kennedy  has 
taken  the  car  this  afternoon  to  Bedesby  to 
fetch  him." 

"Has  he,  indeed?"  returned  the  physician; 
"  then  I  shall  probably  fall  in  with  them  by  the 
way,  for  I  must  not  linger  any  longer.  I  have 
an  engagement  in  Bedesby  to  dinner  this  even- 
ing." 

Winny  used  to  say  laughingly  that  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy had  three  degrees  of  comparison  in  her  fare- 
wells. To  ordinary  visitors  she  bade  adieu  at  the 
parlour  door ;  with  those  in  the  next  degree,  she 
stood  in  the  porch  and  watched  them  down  the 
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garden  ;  but  with  very  special  friends,  she  always 
went  as  far  as  the  ^ate,  so  as  not  to  part  with 
them  until  the  last  moment  possible. 

Dr.  Ransford  must  have  been  a  special  friend, 
for  she  accompanied  him  to  the  ^ate.  Then  she 
went  back  into  the  house,  and  up  into  Cyril's 
room,  to  give  one  final  glance  around  it,  and  see 
that  nothing  could  by  any  chance  have  been 
omitted  in  the  preparations  for  his  reception. 

But  there  was  not  a  single  touch  that  even  the 
hand  of  expectant  love  could  add.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy sat  down  by  the  little  writing-table  that  had 
been  drawn  up  into  the  recess  by  the  window, 
and  looked  out  across  the  garden  to  where  a  dusty 
strip  between  the  hedges  marked  the  Bedesby 
road.  The  physician's  carriage  was  bowling 
rapidl}^  along.  She  watched  it  gradually  recede, 
until  it  became  only  a  black  speck  upon  the  road. 
But  still  her  thoughts  kept  moving  on,  evidently 
in  some  uneasy  track,  as  she  sat  with  folded 
hands  and  absent  eyes,  lost  in  some  reverie  of  her 
own. 
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She  was  pondering  the  conversation  that  she 
had  just  been  holding  with  Dr.  Eansford.  It 
had  unsettled  and  disturbed  her,  for  she  felt  now 
that  all  along  she  had  been  working  against  her- 
self. An  hour  ago,  things  had  seemed  to  be 
turning  out  just  as  she  had  wished,  and  now  sud- 
denly she  found  herself  brought  up  short,  foiled, 
discomfited,  worsted  in  fact,  with  her  own  wea- 
pons. If  she  had  let  matters  alone,  all  would 
have  been  right  ;  and  now  she  had  actually  been 
pushing  her  son  aside,  to  set  a  rival  in  his  place. 
Poor  Cyril !  How  should  she  forgive  herself  ? 
To  be  sure  she  had  done  it  for  the  best,  but  it  was 
hard,  it  was  very  hard,  to  feel  that  with  her  own 
hands  she  had  deprived  him,  not  of  Winny  only,  but 
of  the  inheritance  that  must  some  day  now  be  hers. 

That  golden  key  which  unlocks  all  gates  save 
those  of  Paradise,  was  even  now  turning  stealthily 
in  the  wards  of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  maternal  heart. 
If  only  it  were  possible  to  undo  the  mischief 
which  she  had  so  blindly  wrought ! 

If  it  were  possible  !     She  closed  her  eyes,  and 
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for  a  long  time  sat  wrapt  in  thought.  Yes, 
matters  had  certainly  gone  sadly  wrong,  yet  they 
might  perhaps  be  still  retrieved.  TVinny  was  a 
little  smitten,  no  doubt,  poor  child !  but,  then,  what 
better  fortune  could  ])efal  her  than  to  become  the 
wife  of  Cyril  ?  She  would  be  thankful  for  it  by- 
and-by.     And  as  for  Dunstan 

Mrs.  Kennedy  hesitated  a  little.  She  had  liked 
Dunstan  from  the  first,  and  long  ago  had  guessed 
liis  secret.     But 

Ah,  well !  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  not  thinking 
aloud,  and  perhaps  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
an  affectionate  mother  should  be  prepared  at  all 
times  to  sacrifice  her  children  to  the  interests  even 
of  her  friends. 

Dunstan  called  that  evening,  as  he  had  in- 
tended, at  the  Lodge.  He  often  used  to  drop  in 
about  seven  o'clock  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
spend  an  hour  or  two  with  the  Doctor  and  his 
wife.  He  enjoyed  their  society,  and  if  smiles  and 
welcome  could  assure  him  of  the  fact,  had  reason 
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to  believe  that  his  own  was  not  unacceptable  to 
them.  But  somehow  to-day  he  felt  for  the  first 
time  as  if  he  were  one  too  many  in  the  little 
circle.  Cyril  had  just  arrived,  somcAvhat  to  his 
surprise,  for  he  had  not  known  that  he  was  ex- 
pected quite  so  soon,  and  everyone  seemed  to  be 
too  much  taken  up  with  the  new  comer  to  have 
any  thought  to  spare  for  anyone  else. 

Dunstan  scanned  him,  not  without  interest, 
though  perhaps  hardly  with  such  amicable  feel- 
ings as  he  might  have  entertained  towards  the  son 
of  an  old  friend  like  Mrs.  Kennedy.  But  Cyril's 
name  had  been  too  often  on  Winny's  hps,  asso- 
ciated with  the  histories  of  her  various  little  plea- 
sures, for  him  to  feel  predisposed  exactly  in  his 
favour.  He  felt  almost  vexed  to  see  what  a  fine- 
looking  young  fellow  he  was ;  for  Cyril  took  after 
his  mother,  who  was  a  tall,  well-made  woman, 
and  handsome  still,  although  no  longer  young. 
He  carried  himself,  too,  with  the  easy,  self-pos- 
sessed air  of  a  man  who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of 
society,  and  the   careless   suavity  of   one   accus- 
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tomed  to  please  without  an  effort.  In  short,  he 
was  just  his  mother  over  again,  except  that  there 
was  perhaps  a  little  more  composure  and  courtly 
polish  in  his  manners  than  in  hers,  and  something 
more  luxurious  and  less  generous  about  the  full 
and  well-turned  lips. 

As  we  have  said,  Dunstan  had  not  been  predisposed 
to  like  him,  a  feeling  which  might  have  been  re- 
ciprocal, for  he  certainly  thouglit  that  he  detected 
a  touch  of  superciliousness  about  the  young  bar- 
rister, which  he  was  not  slow  to  return  himself  by 
an  equally  cool  and  lofty  demeanour.  He  fancied, 
too,  that  there  was  an  air  of  something  like  con- 
straint about  Mrs.  Kennedy  also,  as  if  she  would 
have  preferred  having  her  son  to  herself  on  tills 
first  evening  of  his  arrival.  At  all  events,  it  was 
enough  to  make  him  shorten  considerably  his  in- 
tended stay. 

*'  You  are  not  leaving  us  yet,  surely  ?"  she  said, 
as  he  rose  to  leave,  "  and  so  long  since  we  have 
seen  you,  too." 

But  though  her  words  pressed  him   to  remain, 
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there  was  that  in  her  manner  which  seemed  to 
hint  that  she  had  rather  he  would  go.  At  least, 
so  Dunstan  understood  it.  He  felt  just  a  little 
hurt.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  shown  any- 
thing like  indifference  to  his  company,  and  he  could 
not  help  feeling  a  little  twinge  of  pain,  for  Dun- 
stan really  liked  Mrs.  Kennedy.  Perhaps  the 
secret  was  partly  that  she  always  put  him  into  good 
conceit  with  himself,  and  certainly  he  had  al- 
ways flattered  himself  that  the  regard  was  mutual. 
It  was  owing  to  Cyril,  no  doubt,  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  along.  Now  that  Mrs. 
Kennedy  had  got  her  son,  of  course  she  would  not 
care  so  much  about  having  him  at  the  Lodge. 
The  thought  was  not  agreeable  to  a  young  man  of 
Dunstan's  temperament.  But  then,  if  she  failed 
him,  there  was  Winny ;  and  all  the  way  back  to 
the  Brook  Farm,  Dunstan  was  solacing  himself  for 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  defection  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  hour  he  had  spent  with  her  in  the  library 
at  Rooklands,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  her 
again  on  the   morrow. 
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His  little  piece  of  confidence  with  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy remained  uncommunicated  still.  Perhaps 
on  the  whole,  he  reflected,  it  was  as  well  that  it 
should  be  so. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  farmer's  crony. 

fT^HE  pleasant  afternoon  had  turned  into  a  dull 
-*-  and  clouded  evening.  Tho  sun  had  gone 
down  an  hour  ago  behind  a  bank  of  grey-black 
vapours,  and  before  Dunstan  had  reached  the 
farm  on  his  way  home  from  the  Lodge,  a  drizzling 
rain  had  begun  to  fall,  not  enough  to  wet  him, 
yet  sufficient  to  make  him  feel  damp  and  uncom- 
fortable.  The  ruddy  flash  of  the  wood  fire  in  the 
farmer's  kitchen  looked  inviting  enough  when  he 
lifted  the  latch,  and  walked  in  out  of  the  murk  ; 
and  so  did  the  face  of  Gideon  Doyle,  who  was 
sitting  in  his  three-cornered  chair,  his  red  plush 
waistcoat  and  shining  visage  throwing  back  the 
warm  glow  of  the  blazing  logs,  as  he  smoked  his 
evening  pipe  in  company  with  Job  Dolson,  who. 
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for  some  occult  reason  or  other,  based  apparently 
on  the  law  of  contrasts,  was  rather  a  crony  of  the 
stout  and  sonsy  yeoman. 

"  What !  Mr.  Dayne,  sir !"  cried  the  farmer, 
taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  by  way  of  respect, 
"you'll  ha'  gotten  wet,  I  doubt.  It's  been  a 
spitting  into  t'  fire  down  the  chimbly  this  ten  mi- 
nutes back.  You  better  sit  in  by  the  fire,  and  dry 
yoursel'  a  bit." 

"Ay,  do,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Doyle  anxiously;  and 
the  good  woman  hurried  off  to  fetch  his  light 
house-coat  from  its  peg  in  the  passage,  and  made 
a  place  for  him  in  the  corner  of  the  great  chintz 
settle  that  stood  beside  the  fire. 

Dunstan  sat  down,  nothing  loath.  There  was 
such  a  convincing  sense  of  comfort  about  that 
old-fashioned  chimney-corner,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  if  he  preferred  taking  up  his  quarters 
there  to  sitting  alone  by  candle-light  in  his  own 
fireless  room. 

Job  had  given  him  a  patronizing  nod  as  he 
entered  the  kitchen.     He  moved  his  legs  a  little 
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now  to  make  way  for  him,  and  then,  as  if  taking 
up  the  thread  of  an  unfinished  conversation,  he 
looked  across  to  David,  saying, 

"So  you  see'd  him  yourself,  then,  did  you, 
David?  Does  he  look  as  if  he'd  last  much 
longer  ?" 

"  What,  Mr.  Gillespie?"  said  David.  "  I  don't 
know.  He  may,  or  he  may  not,  for  anything  I  can 
tell.  There  didn't  seem  much  change  on  him  as  I 
saw." 

"  Nay,  he  gets  weaker,  David,"  said  his  mother, 
who  sat  by  the  table  with  a  large  bowl  in  her  lap, 
into  which  she  was  shelling  peas  for  the  next  day's 
dinner.  "  He  gets  weaker,  poor  old  man,  and  he's 
allays  starved,  though  it's  summer  time.  There 
isn't  natur'  enough  now  in  his  blood  for  to  keep 
him  warm.  An'  it's  a  sign,  is  that.  I  know  when 
my  poor  father  was  took,  he  was  just  the  same 
afore  he  died." 

"  It's  wonderful  the  grip  some  folks  has  o'  life," 
said  Job,  puffing  between  each  sentence.  "It's 
on   to  three  months  now  sin'  he  had  his  fit,  an' 
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them  there  rheumatics  of  his  was  enough  to  ha' 
killed  him  of  theirselves,  if  pain  could  ha'  done  it. 
Why,  his  fingers  is  all  twisted  askew  with  'em,  as 
I  never  see'd  nohody's  twisted  afore.  He's  taken 
some  doing  for,  I  reckon." 

Mrs.  Doyle  sighed. 

"  Ay,  he's  been  a  sad  handful  for  Rachel,  poor 
girl;  an'  she's  tended  him  night  and  day,  and 
put  up  with  him  so  as  never  was  when  he's  been 
kranky  with  the  pain.  It's  as  good  as  a  sermon, 
it  is,  to  see  her  ways  with  him.  She  has  the 
patience  of  an  angel." 

There  was  silence  for  awhile.  The  farmer 
puffed  on  slowly  and  at  intervals  ;  Job  in  a  more 
jerking  and  spasmodic  fashion.  Dunstan  spread 
himself  forth  to  the  blaze,  and  gazed  absently  into 
the  red  heart  of  the  fire.  He  was  thinking  about 
Winny,  and  everything  seemed  far  away,  as  in  a 
dream. 

Job  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  An'  how's  the  courting  going  on,  ^Mr.  David  ? 
It's  all  over  Glinton  as  you  an'  Rachel's  nobbut 
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waiting  while  old  Mr.  Gillespie  drops  off  to  set  up 
housekeeping  together." 

^'  Then  if  it's  all  over  GHnton,  it's  been  neither 
me  nor  Eachel  that's  set  it  about,"  said  David ; 
"  an'  if  the  Glinton  folk  'ud  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, an'  leave  other  folk  to  mind  theirs,  it  'ud  be 
the  better  for  them." 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  Job,  *^  vou  needn't  be  so 
touchy  about  it.  I  nobbut  axed  you  in  a  friendly 
way,  an'  there's  naught  to  be  ashamed  of,  as  I  can 
see,  in  taking  up  wi'  Rachel  Dallas.  She'll  have 
a  nice  penny  of  her  own,  I  should  say,  if  the  old 
man  leaves  her  what  he's  got.  An'  he  has  nobody 
else  for  it,  as  ever  I  heard  on." 

"  Ashamed  of !"  said  David,  scornfully.  "  I 
should  think  there  isn't  aught  to  be  ashamed  of. 
I'd  like  to  see  the  man  that  says  there  is.  Rachel 
Dallas  'ud  do  to  make  a  lady  of  any  day,  let  alone  a 
farmer's  wife,  but  that's  not  to  say  that  folks  is  to 
wag  their  tongues  which  way  they  like  about  her 
an'  me." 

"  Ay,  ay !"  said  Job.      "  You're  in  t'  right  on 
VOL.  II.  F 
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it  there.  Rachel  Dallas  is  cut  out  for  a  lady,  if 
ever  anybody  was.  She's  over  nice  in  the  tongue 
to  be  aught  else.  It's  a  mistake  she  isn't  one  ;  but 
there's  a  deal  o'  mistakes  in  this  here  world.  It 
was  a  mistake,  I  reckon,  as  ever  she  come  in  to  it." 

Mrs.  Doyle  winced.  David's  face  flushed,  and 
he  set  his  teeth  tight  together,  though  he  said  no- 
thing in  reply. 

"But,  however,"  continued  Job,  "she  may 
make  a  good  wife  for  all  that ;  that's  to  say  as 
good  as  the  rest  on  'em  makes ;  but  I  allays  says 
it's  a  poor  way  of  bettering  hisself  for  a  man,  is 
marrying." 

"  Na}^,  nay,"  said  Gideon,  rousing  up ;  for 
though  the  worthy  man  rather  relished  a  sly  mari- 
tal joke  now  and  then  at  his  wife's  expense,  yet  he 
would  never  suffer  any  one  else  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  in  her  presence  against  the  sex.  "  Nay, 
nay,  I  aren't  a-going  to  give  in  to  that,  and  my 
Missis  to  the  fore.  No  man  can  live  comfortable 
without  he  has  a  wife  to  make  a  home  for  him  ; 
an'  it  isn't  a  home,  to  my  way  o'  thinking,  if  he 
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has  nobody  belonging  to  him,  to  sit  by  his  fireside 
but  hisself.  I've  allays  said,  an'  I  say  it  now  an' 
David  to  hear  me,  that  when  a  man's  worked  his- 
self a  bit  forrard  in  life,  an's  gotten  a  house  of  his 
own  over  his  head,  and  hasn't  to  put  up  no  longer 
with  a  corner  in  someone  else's,  he  isn't  a  deal  to 
speak  of,  if  he  makes  nought  of  having  a  wife  an' 
bairns  of  his  own  to  share  it  with  him." 

Job  did  not  reply  to  this  further  than  by  taking 
his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  puffing  out  a  cloud  of 
smoke  with  a  gesture  strongly  indicative  of  con- 
tempt. 

^'  Why,  if  Adam  hisself  couldn't  get  along  in 
Paradise  without  a  wife,"  continued  Gideon,  "it 
stands  to  reason  that  us  that's  tewing  an  toiling 
in  the  world  isn't  likely  to  frame  better  nor  him." 

"Ay!  an'  pretty  soon  he  got  sided  out  on  it 
when  once  she'd  comed  in,"  said  Job,  trium- 
phantly. "  He  was  worse  off  with  her  nor  what 
he  was  without  her,  by  a  good  piece.  He'd  better 
by  half  have  made  shift  to  have  fended  for  his- 
self." 

f2 
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Gideon  looked  nonplussed  at  this  unexpected 
turn  to  his  argument ;  while  Job  puffed  on  com- 
placently, as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  foiled  the  ad- 
versary. 

But  Mrs.  Doyle,  with  unwonted  spirit,  for  she 
was  a  woman  who  more  frequently  expressed  her- 
self by  silence  than  by  speech,  came  bravely  to  the 
rescue. 

"More  fool  he  to  let  her  come  over  him  the 
way  she  did  !  I've  allays  thought,  myself,  that  he 
was  more  to  blame  by  half  nor  what  she  was.  It 
wasn't  to  be  wondered  at  so  much  if  she  got  took 
in,  poor  thing !  for  it  was  the  devil  hisself  as 
tempted  her,  an'  he's  a  deep  un',  if  all's  true  that's 
said  of  him.  But  for  a  man  like  Adam,  as  might 
have  known  better,  to  be  so  soft  as  let  a  woman 
talk  him  over  into  doing  what  he  hadn't  a  mind  to, 
I  couldn't  have  believed  it  of  him." 

Gideon  smiled  unctuously  at  this  sharp  rejoinder 
of  his  wife's.  He  liked  to  see  her  come  out  oc- 
casionally, and  show  that  when  she  chose  she  could 
say  something  for  herself. 
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Job  shifted  uneasily  on  his  seat. 

"  I've  thought  that  myself,"  he  said,  perceiving, 
like  a  skilful  general,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  the 
wisest  policy  to  yield  the  position.  "  What  for 
couldn't  he  have  said  '  No !'  right  out,  an'  letten 
her  see  that  he  was  master  of  her  as  well  as  of  his- 
self?" 

"  Ay !  ay  !  it's  easy  talking,"  said  Gideon ;  "  but 
I  doubt,  Mr.  Dolson,  if  you'd  had  the  luck  to  ha' 
talked  Kitty  Wray  over  to  your  w^ay  o'  thinking, 
she'd  ha'  talked  you  over  to  hers  in  a  good  few 
things  afore  now."  ^ 

Now  this  was  a  sore  subject  with  Job,  who, 
relying,  probably,  on  his  position  as  parish  clerk, 
and  on  the  attraction  of  his  funded  property,  was 
well  known  to  have  paid,  some  years  ago,  assiduous 
court  to  this  village  beauty,  and  to  have  been  by 
her  ignominiously  dismissed.  Perhaps  it  was 
hardly  consistent  with  a  refined  perception  of  the 
relation  subsisting  between  host  and  guest,  for  Mr. 
Doyle  to  lyive  alluded  to  the  subject  at  all. 

"  But  it's  wonderful,"  pursued  Gideon,  medita- 
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lively,  *4he  way  some  Avomen  has  of  twisting  a 
man  round  their  fingers,  as  if  he  was  a  end  o' 
thread,  particklar  if  they're  young  an'  pretty, 
though,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  I've  known  them 
that's  neither,  and  they've  done  it  just  the  same. 
I  reckon  it's  summut  that's  been  given  to  'em  to 
make  up,  as  you  may  say,  for  their  being  weaker 
in  t'  arm  an'  softer  in  t'  head,  nor  what  men  is." 

"  Ay !  there's  none  on  'em  can  deny  that,"  said 
Job,  emphatically,  as  if  he  felt  relieved  to  have 
got  hold  of  something  again  to  which  he  could 
give  his  unfeigno^  assent.  "There's  none  on 
•  'em  can  deny  that.  They're  poor  mushed  things, 
the  most  of  'em,  as  soft  an'  as  squashy  as  a 
boiled  neep ;  an'  if  they  aren't  that,  why,  they're  as 
stringy  an'  as  tough  as  a  knob  o'  corned  beef. 
There  isn't  one  on  'em  ever  I  see,  saving  your  pre- 
sence, Mrs.  Doyle,  as  had  more  intellecks  nor  just 
what  'ud  sarve  'em  to  mind  the  pot,  an'  keep  the 
creddle  rocked.  An'  they're  as  shiftless  over  that, 
while  you're  fit  oftens  to  set  'em  to  a  sidg,  an'  show 
'em  yourself  how  they'd  ought  to  frame." 
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'*  Come,  come,  they're  not  so  bad  as  all  that," 
put  in  Gideon  from  his  corner.  But  Job  went  on 
without  noticing  the  interruption. 

"  An'  as  to  being  comp'ny  for  a  man,  without  it 
be  some  poor  addled  fellow,  that  could  put  his 
brains  in  a  nutshell,  an'  have  room  an'  to  spare, 
I'd  like  to  see  the  woman  that's  fit  for  that.  If 
there  is  one,  I  never  comed  across  her  yet.  They'll 
keep  on  talking  for  an  hour  on  end,  an'  have  said 
naught  when  they're  done.  It's  my  opinion,  less 
they  have  to  say,  an'  more  noise  they  make  about 
it.  A  clacking  an'  a  decking,  while  you'd  be 
thankful  if  you  could  stop  your  ears  as  easy  as  you 
can  shut  your  eyes.  An'  if  you  let  on  as  you've 
had  enough  o'  their  twaddle,  an'  expect  them  to 
accommodate  their  discourse  to  their  comp'ny,  why, 
then  they're  mum,  an'  hasn't  a  word  to  say. 
Leastways,  that's  my  experience." 

And  Job  uncrossed  his  legs,  settled  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  and  took  a  vigorous  whiff  at  his  pipe, 
as  if  he  would  say  that,  such  being  the  case,  there 
was  nothing  further  to  be  said  upon  the  subject. 
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But  Gideon  was  not  disposed  to  yield  assent 
to  so  sweeping  an  assertion.  There  was  a  sly 
twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  took  up  the  gauntlet 
which  his  adversary  had  thrown  down, 

"Well,"  said  he,  "mebby,  as  you  saj^,  that's 
your  experience ;  I'm  not  denying  that  it  is,  I  only 
know  it  isn't  mine.  There's  a  right  side  an'  a 
wrong  allays  to  a  piece  o'  stuff,  an'  it's  the  same 
with  the  natur'  of  women  as  with  everything  else. 
But  what  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  if  a  man  never 
sees  aught  but  the  wrong  side  o'  the  stuff  in  a 
■woman,  it's  a  sure  sign  as  he's  turned  wrong  side 
out  pretty  constant  hisself ." 

Gideon  paused  here,  and  took  a  leisurely  whiff 
or  two,  as  if  he  would  give  Job  the  opportunity  of 
returning  the  thrust  if  he  were  so  disposed.  But 
Job  confined  himself  to  a  dissenting  grunt,  not 
having  words  at  hand  apparently  in  which  at 
the  moment  more  explicitly  to  express  his  feel- 
ings. 

Dunstan  smiled.  He  rather  enjoyed  seeing 
the    sexton    caught,   and     Gideon    went    on    as 
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if  he  knew  that  he  had  got  him  in  a 
corner, 

"  You  see,  the  most  o'  women's  Uke  yon  bit  o' 
looking-glass  aback  o'  t'  door  there.  They  just  give 
you  back  yourself,  an'  if  you  wouldn't  see  an  ill- 
favoured  face  afore  you,  you  mun  take  care  an' 
not  show  one.  It's  along  o'  their  being  softer  in 
t'  grain  nor  what  men  is,  an'  they  shape  theirselves 
by  him,  same  as  you  may  say  a  pat  o'  butter  takes 
t'  print  of  t'  butter  marker.  Whenever  I  hears  a 
man  a-talking  again'  women,  an'  a-running  of  'em 
down,  as  if  he  thought  they  was  his  nat'ral  enemies, 
an'  the  world  ud  be  the  better  to  be  clean  shut  on 
'em,  I've  allays  a  pretty  fair  guess  o'  what  he's 
made  on.  Says  I,  it's  easy  telling  what  sort  o' 
grist  you  took  to  t'  mill,  by  t'  sample  o'  meal 
you've  brought  back." 

But  Job,  who  had  gathered  up  his  forces  again 
by  now,  knocked  the  ashes  vigorously  out  of 
his  pipe  and  rose  from  his  chair  as  if  he  would  be 
going. 

"  Ay,  ay,  it's  all  very  fine  talking,"  he  burst  in 
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impatiently,  "  but  it's  good  to  see  who's  putten 
you  up  to  that,  as  there's  no  telling  what  a  woman 
can't  put  a  man  up  to,  nobbut  let  her  get  hold  of 
a  soft  like  herself." 

Job  did  not  see  the  smile  of  quiet  amusement 
sent  across  here  to  Gideon — a  smile  that  smoothed 
into  silence  the  little  rufflement  of  speech 
which  the  sexton's  inuendo  had  threatened  to 
provoke. 

"  They're  'cute  enough  in  some  things,"  he  went 
on;  "they've  sense  to  know  as  all  they've  got  to 
do  is  just  to  flatter  a  man  up  while  he's  so  full  of 
hisself  he  can  hardlins  hold  steady,  an'  then  all  as 
runs  over  comes  to  them.  I  know  their  ways,  for 
as  deep  as  they  are.  But  there's  none  on  'em  ever 
offers  to  come  that  gate  over  me.  They'd  need  be 
a  bit  sharper  yet  afore  they  throw  dust  in  my  eyes 
that  way.  That's  how  it  is  I  sees  'em  for  what  they 
are,  an'  a  sorry  sight,  too,  as  I've  said  before, 
an'ull  say  again,  saving  your  presence,  Mrs. 
Doyle." 

And  Job   picked  up  the  snuffy  handkerchief, 
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which,  in  his  vehemence,  he  had  dropped  upon 
the  sanded  hearth,  and  peered  about  vaguely  for 
his  hat. 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Dolson,"  said  Gideon  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  we'll  agree  to  differ — 
we'll  agree  to  differ.  It's  a  easy  way  is  that  of 
sattling  a  dispute,  and  a  good  one,  too,  when  both 
sides  is  in  the  right.  There's  no  call,  as  ever  I 
heerd  tell  on,  for  a  man  to  say  grace  over  a  dinner 
as  isn't  set  afore  him.  I've  got  a  good  one,  an'  I'm 
thankful  accordingly,  but  that's  not  to  say  you're 
bound  to  do  t'  same. — He's  none  so  bad,  isn't  Job," 
he  added,  jerking  his  elbow  towards  the  kitchen 
'  door  when  he  came  back  after  closing  it  behind  his 
departing  guest,  "he's  none  so  bad,  nobbut  he's 
got  a  bit  of  a  twist.  You  see,  Mr.  Dayne,  being 
a  gentleman,  I  can  say  it  to  you,  knowing  it'll  go 
no  further,  an'  it  isn't  everybody  as  knows  now 
what's  been  over  an'  done  with  for  a  matter  of 
forty  year  an'  more,  but  I've  heerd  my  father  say 
as  Job  had  a  sore  turn  done  him  when  he  was 
younger  by  a  good  piece  nor  what  he  is  now.   You 
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see  there's  yon  old  Widow  Barker  of  Bilton  Grange, 
her  an'  him  was  promised,  an'  a  nice-looking  girl 
she  was,  they  say,  though  you  wouldn't  think  it 
now  ;  an'  then  she  had  the  chance  o'  bettering  her- 
self with  this  old  Barker,  an'  she  went  an'  give  Job 
the  slip,  an'  that's  soured  him  like,  while  he's  never 
got  rightly  sweetened  since." 

"No  wonder,"  said  Dunstan,  as  the  thought 
crossed  his  mind  what  would  it  be  if  Winny 
were  to  give  him  the  slip,  only  that  such  a  thing 
was  not  merely  unlikely,  but  simply  impossible. 

"But  it's  same  as  it  allays  was,  Mr.  Dayne," 
added  the  farmer,  dropping  his  voice  a  little, 
for  Mrs.  Doyle  had  gone  no  further  than  into 
the  dairy  that  opened  out  of  the  kitchen — "it's 
same  as  it  allays  was,  though  I  wouldn't  go 
for  to  own  it  to  Job.  But  if  ever  there's  a 
mischief  done  in  this  here  world,  it's  very 
near  allays  a  woman  that's  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  There's  a  deal  o'  things  lies  at 
their  doors  as  no  one  thinks  on — a  deal  o' 
things,  there   is." 
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Gideon  fancied,  honest  man,  that  Mr.  Dayne, 
as  he  stood  in  a  meditative  attitude,  with  his 
hands  buried  in  his  pockets  and  his  foot 
planted  on  the  projecting  end  of  the  log  that 
was  burning  on  the  hearth,  was  pondering 
this  last  remark  of  his.  It  emboldened  him 
to  proceed. 

"Now,  there's  a  thing  that's  oftens  stumbled 
me,  yon  '  Weird  o'  Rooklands,'  as  folks  calls  it. 
There  must  be  summut  in  it,  for  there's  niver 
none  on  'em  dies  natral,  as  you  may  say,  up 
at  Eooklands,  an'  yet  it's  queer  that  a  thing 
Hke  that  should  be  let  to  be  in  a  family 
just  by  reason  of  a  woman's  curse,  though 
she  was  drove  to  it,  I'm  not  denying  that. 
She   must   have   had   a   awful  sperrit,  though." 

"There's  cold  duck,  Mr.  Dayne,  sir,  and 
there's  the  stuffed  chine,  whichever  you  prefer 
to  supper,  but  I'll  take  both  in  if  you 
like." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Mrs.  Doyle,"  said 
Dunstan,  shrugging   his   shoulders ;  "  I   think  I 
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shall  not  have  supper  at  all  to-night.  It  is 
fine  again  now ;  I  will  go  out  and  smoke  a  cigar 
in    the   garden." 

He  went  out  accordingly,  and  instead  of  smoking 
one  cigar,  he  smoked  two.  The  clouds  had  swept 
away,  and  it  was  pleasant  in  that  quiet,  sweet-scent- 
ed garden  to  be  walking  up  and  down  under  the 
stars,  more  pleasant  than  regaling  upon  !Mrs. 
Doyle's  cold  duck  or  stuffed  chine.  At  least  so 
Dunstan  found  it,  for  had  he  not  Winifred 
Gilmour  to  be  thinking  of  all  the  time? 
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CHAPTER  VL 


CYRIL      KENNEDY. 


TT  was  a  long  time  to  have  to  wait  until  the  next 
^  evening  before  going  again  to  Rooklands, 
too  long,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to 
sort  with  the  impatience  Dunstan  felt  to  get 
another  glimpse  of  Winny,  and  assure  him- 
self that  the  dream  of  yesterday  had  not 
been  all  a  beautiful  delusion.  For  he  could 
hardly  trust  this  new-found  happiness  as  yet. 
He  believed  in  it,  and  yet  he  doubted  it. 
His  whole  past  life  just  now  seemed  centred 
on  that  crowning  hour  when,  with  such  a 
thrill  of  wonder  and  delight,  he  had  felt 
as  if  the  old  confidence,  which  he  had  be- 
gun almost  to  despair  of  ever  winning  back, 
was   trembling   shyly    into    love.      Every    word, 
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every  look  of  those  tearful  eyes  was  present 
with  him  still ;  he  felt  the  touch  of  those  little 
fingers  round  his  own,  even  the  soft  pressure 
of  the  cheek,  wet  with  tears,  that  had  rested 
on  his  hand.  Most  of  all,  he  remembered  the 
moment  when  with  flushing  face  and  down- 
dropped  eyes,  she  had  stood  before  him  at  the 
gate,  and  quietly,  meekly,  almost  humbly,  had 
suffered  him  to  tell  her  what  he  was  not 
brave  enough  to  say  again  in  words.  He 
knew  it  was  no  mere  work  of  fancy,  and 
yet,  before  he  could  give  himself  leave  to 
credit  it  securely,  he  must  needs  hav^e  the 
truth,  the  whole  blessed  truth,  ratified  in  very 
deed  and  word  and  look   again. 

He  would  not,  perhaps,  have  neglected  his 
duties,  nor  left  matters  at  the  railway  works 
to  take  care  of  themselves  while  he  set  off 
on  his  search  after  happiness ;  still,  when  busi- 
ness brought  him  almost  to  the  gate  of  Rook- 
lands,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  almost  too  much  to 
expect  that  he  should  ride  stoically  past  without 
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stealing  one  half  hour  to  assure  himself  of  the 
reality  of  his  bliss.  Besides,  though  this,  it  must 
be  owned,  was  a  very  secondary  consideration,  he 
was  anxious  to  hear  how  Lewis  was,  and  whether 
those  words  of  Dr.  Ransford's  had  been  confirmed 
or  not. 

So,  as  he  returned  about  noon  from  Kelfield 
Crag,  where  he  had  been  to  see  about  a  piece  of 
banking  that  was  being  done,  he  made  a  slight 
detour  on  his  homeward  way,  and  turned  his  horse 
into  a  bridle-path  that  led  across  the  field  and 
through  the  plantation  to  the  Hall. 

He  reigned  up  at  the  gate  that  opened  into  the 
shrubbery,  tied  his  horse  to  the  palings,  and  went 
up  to  the  house. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Lewis  f  he  inquired  of  Hannah, 
who  came  to  let  him  in. 

"  Mr.  Lewis,  sir  f  said  she ;  "  oh  !  he's  a  vast 
better  to-day ;  there  don't  seem  to  be  much  ails 
him  this  mornins:  as  I  can  see.     He's  comed  round 
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wonderful,"    she   went   on,  answering   Dunstan's 
wondering  look  of  surprise ;  "but  he  gave  us  all 
VOL.  II.  G 
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a  terrible  turn  yesterday,  he  did.  I  could  have 
dropped  when  I  see  him  with  his  white  handker- 
cher  at  his  mouth  all  stained  with  blood.  But  he 
isn't  in,  sir,  now,"  she  continued,  as  Dunstan  was 
making  his  way  into  the  house.  "  The  master's 
took  him  out  in  the  basket-carriage.  We've  had 
the  doctor  here  just  a  bit  since,  and  he  said  he'd 
be  the  better  for  a  turn  in  the  sun,  so  the  Master 
had  the  ponies  put  in  right  away,  an'  drove  him 
out.  There's  only  Miss  Winifred  at  home,  if 
you'll  like  to  see  her." 

'^  Onli/  Miss  Winny !"  Dunstan  w^alked  for- 
wards to  the  library  door.  Hannah  threw  it  open. 
There  was  Winny,  sitting  on  her  low  chair  in  the 
window,  looking  so  fresh  and  dainty  in  her  light 
morning  dress ;  and  there  beside  her,  to  his  infinite 
disgust,  stood  Cyril  Kennedy. 

Dunstan  could  have  dashed  his  head  against  the 
wall,  or  Cyril's  either,  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
only  that  such  a  proceeding  could  have  done  no 
good,  and  might  have  resulted  in  unpleasant  con- 
sequences.    He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with 
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a  bow  of  lofty  recognition,  which  Cyril  broke  off 
in  the  midst  of  a  speech  to  Winny  to  acknowledge 
by  one  of  equally  courteous  condescension.  At 
least,  as  such  it  was  received  by  Dunstan,  who 
from  his  first  introduction  had  been  possessed  by 
the  idea  that  for  some  unaccountable  reason  this 
Cyril  Kennedy  chose  to  consider  himself  as  in 
some  way  his  superior,  and  to  patronize  him 
accordingly — a  course  of  conduct  which  he  was 
not  slow  on  his  part  to  resent  by  a  show  of. 
haughty  self-assertion. 

For  Dunstan  was  very  sensitive — ^^  touchy,*' 
some  people  would  have  called  it — about  his 
personal  dignity.  He  was  one  who  lived  very 
much  in  the  opinion  of  others.  It  was  the  air  he 
breathed,  the  sunshine  in  which  his  faculties  ex- 
panded. He  liked  to  be  thought  well  of,  to  feel 
that  he  could  please.  He  liked,  also,  and  in  his 
degree  he  was  not  unlike  Dr.  Kennedy  himself  in 
this  respect,  to  be  first  wherever  he  went,  to  get  the 
lion's  share  of  attention  and  applause.  There  was 
always    something  wanting   to   his   full    content 
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when  this  was  not  the  case.  And  certainly,  since 
he  came  to  GHnton — at  least,  since  he  had  been 
introduced  to  Glinton  society — Dunstan  had  been 
made  a  great  deal  of.  He  had  been  asked  out  to 
dinner  several  times,  besides  invitations  out  of 
count  to  tea  and  supper  parties.  In  short,  he  had 
been  flattered  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  especially  by 
the  ladies,  with  whom  his  company  was  in  great 
request,  from  the  managing  mammas  with 
daughters  to  dispose  of,  and  the  elderly  young 
ladies,  from  thirty  years  old  and  upwards,  down  to 
the  blushing  little  damsels  who  were  only  just 
beginning  to  sip  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world  of  Glinton. 

Perhaps  he  had  been  getting  a  little  spoiled  by 
it  all.  It  is  not  well,  doubtless,  to  have  the  cup  of 
life  too  highly  spiced.  An  infusion  of  a  little 
wholesome  bitter  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  desirable 
corrective,  and  this  Dunstan's  trouble  about 
Winny's  changed  demeanour  had  of  late  in  part 
supplied.  Still,  when  everybody  else  conspired  to 
put  him  on  such  excellent  terms  with  himself,  it 
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was  not  easy,  perhaps,  for  a  pleasant  personable 
young  fellow  like  Dunstan  to  be  altogether  proof 
against  this  species  of  social  flattery. 

He  felt  just  now  as  if  Cyril  were  doing 
him  an  injury  by  being  there  at  all,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  take  offence  at  the  polished  blandness 
which  he  chose  to  interpret  as  "condescension." 
He  came  forward,  accordingly,  to  greet  Winifred 
with  a  studious  pretence  of  ignoring  altogether 
the  presence  of  the  young  barrister,  who  stood, 
no  ways  disconcerted,  leaning  with  his  back  against 
the  muUion  of  the  window,  and  making  way,  as  it 
were,  by  his  silence,  for  the  new-comer  to  present 
himself. 

Winny  did  not  rise  immediately  to  meet  him. 
She  had  her  lap  full  of  brilliant  heaths  of  all 
shades,  crimson,  white,  and  citron-coloured,  and 
she  had  to  gather  up  her  dress  before  she  could 
move  without  letting  them  fall ;  but  she  gave  him 
one  of  her  old  bright  looks,  softened  now,  though, 
by  a  veil  of  pretty  shyness  that  lent  new  loveli- 
ness to  the  innocent  face.     "  Lewis  was  so  much 
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better,"  she  said,  "  and  they  were  all  so  glad. 
Dr.  Ransford  had  told  them  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  alarmed  about,  only  they  must  take 
great  care  of  him."  And  then  she  went  on  to  talk 
of  the  plan  which  he  had  been  proposing. 

"  Papa  has  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  go,"  she 
said  ;  "  he  means  to  make  inquiries  at  once,  so  as 
to  get  everything  arranged  before  the  time  comes. 
It  does  seem  so  strange,"  she  added,  "when  we 
have  never  been  further  away  from  Rooklands 
in  our  lives  than  just  for  a  drive,  to  think  of  our 
making  such  a  journey  as  this.  It  seems  almost 
too  much,  though,  to  be  true.  I  can  scarcely 
think  that  in  six  weeks'  time  we  may  really  be  sail- 
ing up  the  Mediterranean." 

"  Do  you  like  the  thought  of  it  ?"  said  Dunstan, 
with  a  sort  of  inward  sinking  at  the  prospect  of 
this  sudden  separation. 

"  It  will  be  very  nice,"  replied  Winny ;  but 
she  did  not  say  it  very  heartily.  Just  then  their 
eyes  met.  Hers  fell,  for  each  knew  what  the 
thoughts  of  the  other  were. 
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"  You  will  be  sorry  to  leave  Eooklands  for  so 
long  ?"  said  Dunstan. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  the  colour  wandered 
a  little  over  her  face  as  she  played  nervously 
with  the  flowers  upon  her  lap.  But  now  Cyril, 
who  hitherto  had  held  himself  apart,  stepped 
coolly  and  easily  into  the  conversation.  He  began 
to  speak  of  Athens  and  of  Kome,  of  the  Italian 
lakes  and  the  coast  scenery  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  all  of  which  he  seemed  almost  as  familiar  as 
if  he  had  visited  the  parts  themselves.  It  was 
plain  that  he  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  what  he 
was  talking  about,  as  he  traced  out  to  Winny  the 
several  lines  of  route,  explaining  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  each,  and  moving  her  to  admiration 
or  surprise  by  his  descriptions  of  the  wonders  and 
beauties,  both  of  nature  and  of  Art,  which  she 
would  meet  with  in  her  travels. 

Dunstan  felt  himself  at  a  disadvantage.  He 
had  a  general  idea  of  the  subject,  but  Cyril 
seemed  master  of  all  its  details — knew  exactly 
what  Winifred  would  most  enjoy,  could  tell  her 
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everythinf;r  she  wished  to  know,  and  what  she 
would  not  care  to  see.  He  led  the  conversation 
easily  along,  yet  keeping  it  in  his  own  hands  alto- 
gether ;  while  Dunstan,  chafing  inwardly,  felt 
shut  out  completely  from  sharing  in  it.  He  was 
getting  vexed,  and  he  began  to  show  it  by  his 
clouded  countenance  and  his  curt  replies,  when 
Winny,  as  if  noticing  his  silence,  and  anxious  to 
give  him  a  part  in  what  was  going  on,  addressed 
some  remark  especially  to  him. 

"  A  conceited  prig !"  he  muttered  to  himself ; 
and  as  the  moments  ran  by,  he  began  to  wonder 
how  much  longer  he  meant  to  stay,  and  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  outsit  him,  so  as  to  get  the 
coveted  opportunity  of  just  a  word  or  two,  a 
glance,  a  smile,  and  a  clasp  of  the  hand,  alone 
with  Winny.  But  Cyril  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
depart,  and  Dunstaii  grew  inwardly  more  and 
more  provoked.  He  could  not  stay  longer  him- 
self, for  business  demanded  his  return ;  the  man 
would  be  waiting  for  orders  at  the  works,  and  he 
had  been  absent  too  long  already.     There  was  no 
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help  for  it,  he  must  ^o ;  and  with  a  sore  pull 
against  his  inclinations,  he  rose  to  leave. 

One  final  hope  he  had — Winny  would  be  sure 
to  go  with  him  to  the  door.  There  were  few  ser- 
vants at  Rooklands,  and  they  seldom  rang  for 
one  to  show  visitors  out.  Indeed,  scarcely  any- 
one ever  came  to  see  them  except  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  Dunstan,  and  now  and  then  the  Doctor,  and 
Winny  or  Lewis  always  let  them  out  themselves, 
generally  going  as  far  as  the  avenue  gate  as  well. 
But  even  this  hope  was  doomed  to  disappointment, 
for  at  the  same  moment  that  he  rose  to  go,  Cyril 
also  took  up  his  h^. 

"Must  you  go  too?"  said  Winny.  "Don't 
forget,  please,  to  thank  Mrs.  Kennedy  for  the 
flowers — they  are  so  very  beautiful ;  but  I  am 
afraid  she  must  have  robbed  her  greenhouse 
sadly.  I  did  not  think  there  had  been  so  many 
in." 

"  I  will  thank  her  for  them,  if  you  like,"  said 
Cyril,  with  a  smile  ;  "  but  I  don't  think  her  green- 
house has  suffered  at  all.     I  brought  them  with 
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me  yesterday  from  Bedesby.  I  remembered  how 
fond  you  used  to  be  of  the  heath  flower." 

"Did  you?"  cried  Winny ;  and  she  looked  up 
at  him  with  a  smile  that  Dunstan  almost  hated 
him  for  receiving.  "  How  very  kind  of  you. 
They  are  just  what  I  had  been  wishing  for.  I 
was  so  sorry  we  did  not  bring  any  home  with  us 
that  day  from  Strensall  moor." 

"Ah!  that  would  be  the  wild  heath,"  said 
Cyril,  carelessly. 

"  Oh  !  yes — of  course,"  returned  Winny  ;  "  but 
it  is  very  pretty — almost  as  pretty  as  the  others ; 
and  it  looks  so  nice  mixed  wi#i  the  bright  green 
moss  that  it  grows  amongst.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  brought  some  back  Tfith  us,"  she  added, 
turning  to  Dunstan  ;  "  just  for  a  remembrance  ; 
and  it  keeps  so  long  without  fading." 

Dunstan  smiled  in  her  eyes.  He  for  one  would 
need  nothing  to  keep  that  day  in  his  remem- 
brance. 

They  all  went  to  the  door.  Cyril  shook  hands 
with  Winny  gaily,  and  courteously  with  Dunstan. 
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"I  must  call  again,"  he  said,  '^to  see  Lewis, 
and  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Gilmour.  I  am 
sorry  they  are  out." 

And  then  Dunstan,  in  his  turn,  took  Winny's 
hand,  and  said  "Good  morning."  He  felt  the 
little  soft  palm  just  linger  for  a  moment  in  his 
own.  It  was  enough.  It  never  used  to  do  so  be- 
fore, even  when  she  had  been  in  her  gayest  and 
sweetest  mood,  and  he  went  down  the  steps  with 
Cyril,  feeling  almost  content. 

"  Do  you  go  my  way  f  inquired  Cyril,  as  they 
walked  down  the  path  together. 

"  I  am  riding,"  said  Dunstan,  shortly.  For  the 
life  of  him,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  speak  as 
courteously  to  Cyril,  as  Cyril  always  spoke  to  him, 
and  reaching  the  shrubbery  gate  just  now,  he  un- 
fastened his  horse,  and  mounted  it,  hardly  vouch- 
safing a  return  to  the  young  barrister's  bow  of  bland 
farewell. 

As  he  rode  slowly  down  the  woodland  path,  he 
turned  in  his  saddle  and  looked  back  through  the 
trees  towards  the  house.     Winny  was  standing  in 
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the  doorway  still.  She  was  watching  him,  not 
C}Til,  who  was  walking  leisurely  down  the  avenue. 

"  My  darling !"  murmured  Dunstan  to  himself. 
"If  she  will  love  me,  she  shall  never  rue  it." 

And  in  the  content  of  the  moment  he  forgot  all 
about  his  spoiled  visit,  and  his  trouble  concerning 
Cyril  Kennedy. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
winny's  resolve. 

T)UT  Dunstan  was  not  fated  long  to  be  oblivious 
^^  of  the  existence  of  Cyril  Kennedy.  Whether 
or  no  the  White  Lady  haunted  the  Cedar  Walk, 
Dunstan  Dayne  seemed  henceforth  to  be  haunted 
perpetually  by  his  evil  genius,  in  the  form  of 
Cyril  Kennedy.  He  eclipsed  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Glinton  ladies,  the  young  barrister  being  de- 
cidedly more  au  fait  in  the  art  of  society  than 
Dunsfcan,  who  was  by  no  means  clever  at  small 
talk,  and  could  only  make  himself  agreeable  to 
others  when  he  himself  was  pleased.  But  this 
was  nothing.  Cyril  might  have  appropriated  to 
himself  the  attentions  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  vil- 
lage, old  and  young,  married  and  single,  together, 
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if  he  would  but  have  left  him  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Winny  Gilmour. 

Which  was  precisely  what  Cyril  seemed  not  dis- 
posed to  do,  for  Dunstan  hardly  ever  went  up  in 
the  evening  now  to  Rooklands,  without   finding 
either  Cyril  or  Mrs.  Kennedy  or  both  of  them 
there  before  him,  or  worse  still,  without  hearing 
that  Winny  had  gone  herself  to  the  Lodge.     It 
was  the  more  provoking,  because,  just  now,  his 
time  was  so  much  taken  up  at  the  works,  that  it 
was  seldom  he  was  able  to  be  away  long  enough 
to  go  to  Eooklands  and  back  until  the  day  was 
almost  too  far  spent  to  make  a  call  with  propriety. 
They  had  been  delayed  for  some  weeks  in  their 
operations    by  heavy  rains  that   had  flooded  the 
piece   of   boggy  ground   through   which,   at   this 
juncture,  the  line  was  being  taken,  and  now  the 
men   were  actually  working  over -hours,  in   order 
to   get    the     piece    accomplished  within  a  given 
time,  so  that  the  presence  of  Dunstan  was  con- 
tinually required  to  superintend  the  operations  that 
were  going  on. 
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It  was  vexatious,  just  when  his  path  had  opened 
out  in  one  direction,  to  find  it  blocked  up  thus  un- 
expectedly in  another ;  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it.  Besides,  Cyril  had  the  advantage  of  him  in 
this,  that  he  had  all  his  time  at  his  own  disposal, 
■with  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  wiling  away  as 
much  of  it  as  he  pleased  at  Kooklands ;  and  it  irri- 
tated Dunstan  beyond  measure  to  see  how 
thoroughly  he  seemed  to  be  at  home  at  the  Hall. 
Even  in  Mr.  Gilmour's  study,  that  gloomy,  lofty, 
oak-pannelled  room,  with  its  frowning  windows 
and  yawning  fireplace,  its  black  carved  furniture, 
its  solemn  rows  of  books,  with  their  vellum  bind- 
ings covered  by  tarnished  gilding,  its  littered 
table,  beside  which  the  master  sometimes  sat,  aus- 
tere and  grim,  busied  with  his  papers  and  accounts, 
alone  the  whole  day  long — even  into  this  sanctum, 
which  Winny  herself  was  seldom  suffered  to  in- 
vade, and  which  Dunstan  had  hardly  ever  entered, 
Cyril  not  unfrequently  found  access. 

He  had  been  helping  his  father  to  look  over 
some  deeds  belonging  to  the  estate,  Lewis  said  one 
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day,  when  Dunstan,  who  had  stolen  ten  minutes, 
as  he  was  riding  past,  to  run  in  for  a  glance  at 
Winny,  had  met  Cyril,  as  he  entered  the  house, 
just  emerging  from  the  study. 

"  He  must  be  very  much  in  Mr.  Gilmour's  con- 
fidence, then,"  he  thought,  "for  that  to  be  the 
case.  How  on  earth  has  the  fellow  managed  to 
worm  himself  into  it  to  that  extent  ?" 

He  did  not  know  that  Cyril  had  been  junior 
counsel  in  a  suit  in  which  Mr.  Gilmour  had  re- 
cently been  engaged,  and  that  his  skill  and  address, 
joined  to  the  talent  for  reticence,  more  valued 
than  either  by  the  master  of  Rooklands,  had  pro- 
cured for  him  the  privilege  which  Dunstan,  hasty 
and  impetuous,  might  have  coveted  in  vain. 

Another  thing  which  vexed  him  was,  that  at 
Kooklands,  Cyril  was  always  called  by  his  Christ- 
ian name.  It  seemed  so  to  put  its  stamp  on  the 
easy  footing  which  he  held  in  the  household.  Mr. 
Gilmour  called  him  ''  Cyril;"  so  did  Lewis.  Dun- 
stan would  not  have  minded  that  so  much,  but 
when  Winny  spoke  to  him,  she  too,  said  "  Cyril," 
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like  the  rest.  It  was  always  "  Mr.  Dayne  "  when 
she  spoke  to  him ;  and  though  Lewis  usually 
addressed  him  as  simply  "  Dunstan,"  yet  he  had 
never  dared  as  yet,  to  ask  the  same  from  Winny, 
nor  had  she  ever  done  it  of  her  ow^n  accord. 

He  could  not  hear  the  word  '^  Cyril "  escape 
her  lips  without  a  distinct  feeling  of  annoyance. 
Supposing  they  had  all  been  brought  up  as  children 
together,  w^as  that  a  sufficient  reason  that  now, 
wdien  they  were  grown  up,  the  old  familiar  cus- 
tom should  be  retained?  Dunstan  thought  not, 
and  chafed  in  secret  that  it  was. 

He  was  jealous,  too,  of  the  partiality  which 
Lewis  displayed  for  Cyril.  He  looked  upon  it, 
unreasonably  no  doubt,  as  so  much  taken  away 
from  the  lad's  attachment  to  himself.  He  disliked 
hearing  that  the  two  had  been  out  fishing  or 
rabbit-shooting  together,  or  that  they  had  been 
paddling  Winny  for  half  the  morning  in  the  boat 
on  the  pool  beside  the  Rooklands  mill — a  new 
amusement,  or  rather  an  old  one  revived.  For 
Cyril,  who  knew  how  fond  Winny  used  to  be  of 
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the  sport,  had  had  the  disused  boat  patched  up 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  made  once  more  avail- 
able for  service.  Another  mortification  to  Dun- 
stan,  for  the  idea  had  crossed  his  own  mind  once 
as  he  was  passing  by  the  pool,  and  now  it  vexed 
him  to  think  that  his  own  rejected  notion  had  been 
turned  by  another  to  such  good  account.  For 
though  Lewis  had  been  absolutely  forbidden  by 
Dr.  Ransford  to  use  any  but  the  gentlest  exercise, 
yet  he  had  taken  an  almost  boyish  fancy  to  this 
new  diversion,  and  was  never  tired  of  lying  face 
upward  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  just  lazily  enjoy- 
ing the  soft,  rocking  motion,  as  it  glided  hither 
and  thither  on  the  sleepy  waters  of  the  pool. 

Winny,  too,  who  always  threw  herself  heart 
and  soul  into  anything  that  served  to  beguile  her 
brother's  listlessness,  found  that  there  was  nothing 
she  enjoyed  more  than  paddling  him  about ;  only 
the  worst  of  it  was,  she  blistered  her  hands  so  with 
the  oars,  that  she  had  to  give  over  so  soon,  which 
made  it  seem  the  kinder  of  Cyril  to  spend  so 
much  time  on  what  could  not  be  any  very  great 
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amusement  to  him,  because,  as  she  explained  to 
Dunstan,  he  was  accustomed  to  rowing  in  a  proper 
boat  upon  the  Thames;  and  when  he  was  at  Oxford 
always  used  to  be  among  the  first  in  the  boat-races 
there ;  a  piece  of  information  which  Dunstan  did 
not  receive  with  the  interest  that  Winny  could 
have  expected,  for  she  was  very  proud  of  Cyril, 
and  would  relate  his  exploits  with  as  much  satis- 
faction as  if  it  had  been  Lewis  himself  who  had 
achieved  them.  Poor  Lewis !  it  was  such  a  pity 
that  from  being  so  delicate,  he  had  never  been 
able  to  distinguish  himself  in  anything.  But  this 
voyage,  and  the  winter  abroad,  would  make  him 
quite  strong  she  w^as  sure,  and  then  it  would  be 
so  nice  to  see  him  well  and  brisk,  and  taking  an 
interest  in  things  like  other  people. 

And  then  Cyril,  as  Dunstan  could  not  help  al- 
lowing, was  so  easy  and  self-possessed,  w^as  never 
put  out  by  anything,  never  did  anything  which  he 
ought  not  to  do,  except  making  himself  agreeable 
to  Winny  ;  never  said  anything  which  would  have 
better  been  left  unsaid ;  never  talked  when  they 
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wanted  to  be  still,  or  was  silent  when  silence 
would  have  been  a  restraint ;  never  seemed  weary 
of  helping  to  amuse  Lewis,  or  grew  impatient 
with  his  sometimes  half  petulant  ways ;  and — 
what  Dunstan  could  least  of  all  forgive — always 
affected  not  to  notice  the  uncivil  speeches  which 
he  would  himself,  half  intentionally,  blurt  out 
sometimes,  and  which  caused  Winifred  to  feel 
profoundly  uneasy  lest  he  should  thereby  give 
offence. 

In  short,  Cyril  was  everything  that  a  gentle- 
manly young  man  ought  to  be ;  and  Dunstan, 
who  was  quite  conscious  of  his  own  hasty  disposi- 
tion, and  had  often  enough  rued  it,  though  he  had 
seldom  endeavoured  to  amend  it,  felt  that  in  some 
respects  he  had  the  advantage  over  him,  and  dis- 
liked him  accordingly. 

Yet  despite  these  drawbacks,  the  weeks  which 
followed  that  afternoon  on  which  Winny  and  he 
had  silently  arrived  at  that  mutual  understanding, 
were  very  full  of  happiness.  But  though  each  knew 
well  enough  the  secret  of  the  other  s  heart,  Dunstan 
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had  never  advanced  in  his  wooing  beyond  the  tacit 
pledge  which  Winny  had  suffered  him  to  give  her 
as  they  stood  together  in  the  Cedar  Walk  just 
before  they  parted.  Nor  had  he  ever  ventured  to 
repeat  it.  For  over  all  her  sweetness  there  seemed 
to  be  drawn  now  a  certain  vague  impalpable  veil 
of  quietness  and  reserve  ;  and  those  shy,  soft  eyes 
stood  like  silent  sentinels  over  her  face,  as  if 
gently  they  would  forbid  him  to  presume  so  far 
again. 

Nor  had  he  won  any  promise  from  her  yet.  He 
resolved  that  before  they  left  Rooklands  he  would  do 
so,  but  he  dreaded  now  to  disturb  the  quiet  surface 
of  his  happiness.  He  had  startled  her  once,  he  might 
do  the  same  again  by  ill-advised  precipitancy. 
And  she  was  so  content  with  him  now,  she  trusted 
him  so,  it  was  so  pleasant  to  meet  that  innocent 
confiding  glance,  to  feel  the  soft  small  hand  that 
nestled  itself  like  a  little  bird  within  his  own. 
He  would  let  her  alone  awhile  longer.  It  wanted 
some  weeks  yet  to  the  time  of  their  starting,  and 
she  would  have  got  thoroughly  accustomed  to  him 
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by  then,  he  thought,  so  that  he  mi£rht  boldly  plead 
his  cause  without  fear  of  endangering  it  by  undue 
temerity. 

So  Dunstan  reasoned,  not  unwisely,  perhaps, 
for  Love  is  an  excellent  tactician,  and  one  which, 
if  fairly  trusted,  seldom  errs. 

And  when  he  could  press  out  an  hour  or  two 
from  business  to  go  to  Rooklands,  there  were  de- 
licious tete-a-tetes  sometimes  in  the  great  oriel 
window  of  the  library,  if  Mrs.  Kennedy  or  Cyril 
happened  to  be  absent,  quiet  strolls  now  and  then 
in  that  rambling  old  wilderness  of  a  garden,  where 
regiments  of  tall  hollyhocks  flaunted  now  in  the 
borders,  and  unpruned  roses  trailed  their  flowery 
length  upon  the  ground ;  where  dandelions  and 
groundsel  disputed  the  sway  with  clove  pinks  and 
pansies,  and  where  the  thrift-edged  walks  were  so 
grown  over  by  moss  and  grass  that  it  was  hard  in 
some  places  to  distinguish  them  from  the  weedy 
borders  among  which  they  wound.  A  wilderness 
indeed,  yet  a  paradise  to  Dunstan  and  Winifred 
as   they  sauntered  through  it,  sometimes  talking 
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gaily,  sometimes  pacing  slowly  side  by  side  in  a 
silence  more  delicious  still.  For,  despite  his  un- 
quiet distrust  of  Cyril  Kennedy,  Dunstan  felt  that 
he  was  breathing  in  the  fragrance  of  Winifred's 
first  love.  And  in  the  whole  world  there  is  no- 
thing more  entrancing  than  the  dewy  perfume 
which  exhales,  when  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  young 
girl's  heart,  this  great  Wonder-flower  begins  to 
unfold  slowly  into  bloom. 

And  what  hand  may  paint  the  prismatic  hues 
that  flit  across  her  soul  when,  for  the  first  time, 
she  growls  vaguely  conscious  of  her  love?  The 
sweet  bewilderment,  the  shy  delight,  the  coy  playing 
with  this  new  emotion,  putting  it  one  moment  away, 
only  in  timorous  haste  to  draw  it  back  and  fold  it 
in  her  thoughts  ;  yet  the  more  it  is  cherished,  so 
much  the  more  beating  it  away  with  fluttering 
anxiety  when  she  finds  herself  in  the  one  beloved 
presence.  For  as  sunlight  fills  the  air,  so  Winny's 
life  now  was  filled  by  the  thought  of  Dunstan  Dayne. 
She  hardly  knew  that  it  was  so ;  she  had  never  told 
herself  that  she  loved  him ;  other  things  remained 
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the  same  ;  her  love  for  lier  father,  her  brother ;  her 
girlish  pleasures,  the  old  familiar  friendships  that 
had  grown  up  with  her  from  childhood.  But  this 
lay  now  like  a  sunny  background  to  all  she  felt,  and 
all  she  did.  Everything  was  an  avenue  leading 
to  him. 

"  I  shall  tell  this  to  Mr.  Dayne.  I  shall  show  it 
to  him,  it  will  please  him,  he  will  like  to  know  it," 
were  the  thoughts  that  filled  her  innocent  little 
breast  as  she  flitted  like  a  bright-winged  bird 
through  the  rooms  of  the  gloomy  old  house,  or 
danced  out  for  a  ramble  through  the  woods  with 
Punch  to  keep  her  company ;  or  when  Cyril  came, 
which  he  did  nearly  every  morning,  as  she  followed 
him  and  her  brother  wherever*  they  might 
be,  storing  up  all  their  doings  and  adventures, 
to  recount  them  to  Dunstan  when  she  saw  him 
next. 

One  thing  only  seriously  troubled  Winny,  and 
that  was  the  coolness  between  Dunstan  and  her 
old  friend  Cyril,  which  even  she,  unsuspicious  as 
she   was,   could   hardly   help   at   last   perceiving. 
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When  they  were  apart  she  seldom  thought  about 
it,  but  when  they  happened  both  to  be  at  Rook- 
lands  together,  then  somehow,  she  always  felt  an 
uneasy  fear  lest  something  not  quite  pleasant 
should  occur.  How  it  was  she  could  not  tell.  It 
was  not  Cyril's  fault,  she  was  sure ;  he  was  always 
just  as  nice  as  ever  he  could  be ;  and  as  to  Dun- 
stan — but  to  imagine  that  Dunstan  could  be  in 
any  way  to  blame  w^as  a  lapse  from  loyalty  hardly 
possible  to  Winny. 

Still,  there  was  something  wrong;  she  hardly 
knew  what,  but  she  could  not  help  washing  thatDun- 
stan  would  get  into  the  way  of  being  more  pleasant 
with  Cyril,  and  that  he  would  not  contradict  him 
as  he  sometimes  did,  or  else  take  no  notice  of  what 
he  said,  which  was  almost  worse,  and  made  her 
feel  at  times  so  uncomfortable.  If  she  could  but 
manage  to  persuade  him  to  like  Cyril  better. 
She  was  sure  he  would  in  time ;  but  it  was  such  a 
a  pity  they  should  not  all  be  good  friends  together 
now. 

Winny  determined  she  would  try,  if  only  she 
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could  find  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  very  gently, 
so  that  Dunstan  should  not  fancy  she  was  wanting 
to  interfere  between  them  ;  and  she  would  not  for 
the  world  that  he  sliould  think  she  was  taking 
too  much  upon  herself. 

It  was  such  a  new  thing  for  her  to  attempt  to 
give  advice.  She  scarcely  knew  how  to  set  about 
it.  At  any  rate,  she  would  try ;  and  if  she  did 
not  succeed,  why  she  could  not  do  any  harm. 
Besides,  Mr.  Dayne  seemed  always  so  anxious  to 
please  her  in  ever^^thing.  She  w^as  sure,  if  it 
were  only  for  her  sake,  that  he  would  be  willing, 
when  he  knew  she  wished  it,  to  try  and  feel  kindly 
towards  such  a  very  old  friend  of  hers  as  Cyril 
Kennedy. 

Simple  little  Winuy  I 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN    THE    CORNFIELDS. 

4  ND  so  the  sunny  August  clays  slipped  by. 
■^-*-  The  cornfields  grew  tanned,  then  yellow,  and 
then  they  turned  to  that  rich  golden  brown  which 
tells  the  farmer  that  now  he  may  put  his  sickle  in. 
And  this  year,  though  the  harvest  was  late,  yet 
the  crops  about  Glinton  were  unusually  abundant, 
so  that  Gideon  Doyle  could  not  help  congratulat- 
ing himself  that  so  much  of  his  land  had  been 
laid  down  in  wheat.  And  his  broad  visage  grew 
broader  still,  for  it  seemed  to  be  perpetually  ex- 
panded by  a  smile,  as  if  to  correspond  with  that 
which  spread  just  now  over  the  face  of  Nature  too. 
They  were  to  begin  to  cut  on  the  twentieth  of 
August,  but  for  at  least  a  week  beforehand  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  bustle  about  the  farm,  getting 
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all  the  odd  bits  of  work  finished  up,  so  that  when 
harvesting  should  actually  begin,  every  hand  might 
be  spared  to  go  into  the  fields.  For  the  hours 
would  be  too  precious  then  to  allow  of  even  a 
moment  being  wasted  over  what  could  possibly 
be  either  set  aside  or  cleared  out  of  the  way  be- 
forehand. 

In  the  house,  too,  it  was  a  busy  time.  Mrs. 
Doyle  always  had  a  grand  preparatory  sweeping, 
washing,  and  baking,  so  that  both  Martha  and  the 
girl  might  be  set  at  liberty  to  help  in  the  fields ; 
for  labourers  were  scarce,  when  every  farmer  was 
wanting  them  at  once,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
every  available  hand  should  be  pressed  into  the 
service. 

It  fell  heavily  upon  Mrs.  Doyle  having  so  much 
extra  work  laid  upon  her,  but  it  was  a  burden  to 
which  she  cheerfully  submitted,  though,  as  she 
expressed  it,  she  was  nearly  run  off  her  legs  while 
it  lasted.  But  when  all  was  over,  the  last  load 
carried,  and  the  harvest  supper  fairly  over,  it  was 
reward  enough  for  her  toiling  to  know  that  the 
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golden  grain  was  safely  housed,  and  that  now  she 
and  her  husband  might  rest  and  be  thankful, 
with  no  further  anxiety  lest  they  should  lose  the 
labours  of  the  year  through  the  corn  being  mil- 
dewed by  the  damp,  or  laid  by  rain,  or  shaken  out 
of  the  ear  by  storing  before  it  was  fairly  gathered 
in. 

The  twentieth  of  August  came.  The  "  har- 
vesters" had  arrived  the  day  before,  and  been 
accommodated  with  beds  of  straw  upon  the  floor 
of  the  barn,  upon  which  they  slept  all  night  as 
soundly  and  luxuriously  as  if  they  had  been  repos- 
ing on  beds  of  down.  The  sun  shone  out  royally. 
It  was  a  glorious  day,  and  there  was  the  prospect 
of  many  such  to  come ;  for  the  glass  had  pointed 
steadily  to  "  set  fair "  for  nearly  a  fortnight  past. 
Gideon  tapped  it  himself  every  morning  when 
he  got  up,  and  every  night  when  he  went  to  bed. 

"  It'll  be  gotten  in  rarely  this  year,  will  t'  corn," 
said  he  to  David,  as  they  set  out,  "  and  an  un- 
common fine  crop  an'  all.  I  should  say  there  '11 
be  some  o'  that  there  land  down   by  t'  water  'ull 
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yield  good  six  quarters  an  acre.  There's  allays 
a  hill  against  a  dale.  This  'uU  make  up  for  us 
lossing  half  our  hay  with  the  meadows  being 
flooded  just  as  it  were  cut.  I  thought  then,  we 
was  going  to  have  naught  but  ill  luck  again  this 
year,  and  we  shall  make  out  better  nor  common 
after  all,  nobbut  the  weather  holds  up,  and  there 
isn't  much  fear  of  that." 

And  Gideon  looked  up  cheerily  at  the  blue, 
rejoicing  sky,  which  had  just  that  faint  quivering 
haze  in  it  that  tells  of  many  warm  dry  days  to 
come. 

"  It's  a  good  job  things  is  as  they  are,"  he  went 
on,  ^'  or  I  should  have  been  hard  set  again  to  have 
made  up  the  rent  at  Michaelmas,  what  with  the 
crops  failing  last  year,  an'  them  two  beasts  dying 
this  fore-end,  and  then  lossing  t'  hay.  But  how- 
ever, we  mun  take  things  as  they  come.  It's  a 
good  thing,  mebby,  that  we  haven't  the  choosing 
on  'em  werselves.  We  shouhl  be  worse  off,  I 
doubt,  oftens,  nor  what  we  are.  An'  things  is 
sure  to  come  right  i'  the  long  run.'' 


Ill  the  Cornfields.  Ill 

A  conclusion  at  which,  doubtless,  his  present 
prospects  had  materially  assisted  Gideon  in  arriv- 
ing. Our  philosophy  is  so  much  the  result  of 
circumstances,  and  where  a  man  has  good  diges- 
tion, a  little  sunshine  and  prosperity  will  go  far 
towards  making  him  an  optimist. 

A  beautiful  sight  is  a  sunny  harvest  field.  If 
there  is  one  time  more  than  another  when  men  are 
to  be  pitied  who  must  live  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber cooped  up  within  the  city  walls,  drudging  and 
moiling  over  office-books  and  ledgers,  it  is  when 
autumn  is  just  preparing  to  fill  the  reaper's  bosom 
with  her  treasures,  when  the  wheat  lies  all  golden 
in  the  sun,  just  touched  with  tawny  bloom  like 
the  flush  on  an  Italian  peasant's  cheek.  A  sight 
to  make  one  glad  is  it  to  look  out  over  that  waving 
expanse  with  its  glory  of  colour,  so  soft,  so  rich, 
and  to  think  of  the  ripe  life  that  lies  there  all 
ready  to  be  garnered.  A  sight  that  made  Gideon 
Doyle's  heart  swell  within  him  as  he  went  round 
his  fields,  standing  now  where  the  labourers  were 
thickest,  looking  with  complacent  pride  upon  his 
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heavy  crops,  and  rejoicing  in  the  steady  weather 
which  promised  that  all  should  be  speedily  and 
safely  housed. 

But  David,  as  he  stripped  off  his  coat,  and  gave 
a  hand  among  the  rest,  felt  nothing  of  all  this. 
He  worked  as  hard  as  any  of  them,  but  he  toiled 
on  heavily.  He  never  looked  up  with  a  brisk 
word  like  his  father  for  the  men,  or  a  merry 
glance  for  the  sunburnt  girls.  It  was  just  dull 
and  lightless  labour,  for  as  he  struck  his  sickle 
round  the  corn,  and  gathered  the  bearded  grain 
into  his  arm,  his  heart  was  heavy  with  the  thought 
of  Rachel  Dallas,  and  of  the  long  and  fruitless 
wooing,  that  had  ended  in  only  disappointment 
after  all. 

For  David,  feeling  that  his  cause  made  no  ad- 
vance, fearing  the  worst,  yet  hoping,  as  lovers 
will,  even  against  hope  itself,  and  unable  any 
longer  to  continue  in  suspense,  had  told  all  his 
tale  to  Rachel  not  many  days  ago,  and  Rachel 
had  quietly  refused  him. 

It  was  hard,  it  was  very  hard.     So  many  girls 
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as  he  could  no  doubt  have  had  for  asking,  and 
this  one  woman  that  he  had  set  himself  to  win, 
to  give  him  not  one  answering  word  or  look  in 
return  for  all  his  love  !  And  David  sighed  heavily  as 
he  moved  slowly  along  the  ridges,  never  joining  in 
the  talk  that  was  going  on  around  him,  never  re- 
laxing in  his  labours,  only  pausing  now  and  then 
to  wipe  down  his  dripping  brow  with  his  shirt- 
sleeve, or  perhaps  sometimes  to  touch  away  a  drop 
that  had  overflowed  into  his  eye. 

Do  not  smile,  elegant  reader,  as  if  a  broad- 
backed  yeoman,  with  hob-nailed  boots  and  big 
brown  hands,  must  be  incapable  of  being  moved 
by  feelings  such  as  these.  The  great  heart  of  hu-* 
manity  beats  everywhere  alike,  and  throbs  as  tu- 
multuously  with  pleasure  or  with  pain  beneath  the 
velveteen  waistcoat  of  a  farmer's  son,  as  under  the 
superfine  fancy  vest  which  is  even  now  unpaid  for 
in  your  tailor's  bill.  It  is  only  the  vulgar  mind 
which  imagines  that  the  poetry  of  human  life 
is  far  to  seek.  It  lies  close  around  each  one 
of  us.     The  most  common-place  history  contains, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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if  we  could  but  see  it,  material  for  a  long  tragedy. 
For  there  is  in  it  the  mystery  of  birth  and  the 
mystery  of  death,  and  the  song  has  never  yet 
been  sung  which  has  told  of  these  aright. 
Everywhere  there  is  the  sweet  evangel  of  child- 
hood, there  is  the  flower-strewn  earth,  and  the 
star-strewn  sky.  Everywhere,  as  we  walk  along 
the  streets,  or  sit  in  our  houses,  or  go  out  into  the 
fields,  we  might  see,  had  we  the  open  vision  to  dis- 
cern it,  the  great  passions  of  this  life  of  ours  play- 
ing their  part,  as  in  a  Greek  drama,  before  our 
eyes. 

The  sun  climbed  high  in  the  heavens,  a  long 
line  of  '^  stooks  "  began  to  stretch  along  the  field. 
Noon  came,  and  the  men  left  off  to  get  their 
dinners,  and  then  bowed  themselves  to  their  toil 
again.  Gideon  moved  about  the  field,  giving  a 
hand  now  and  then  in  what  was  going  on  ;  though  it 
was  past  the  time  with  him  when  he  needed  to  work 
like  a  labourer  among  the  rest  as  he  used  to  do 
when  he  was  young  ;  and  a  master's  eye,  as  he  was 
wont  to  say,  was  well  worth  both  his  hands.  And  then 
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came  the  "  four  hours,"  when  huge  jugs  of  ale  and 
hunks  of  bread  and  cheese  were  brought  from  the 
farm,  and  the  men  lay  down  beneath  the  stooks 
and  hedges  to  munch  their  portions  and  enjoy  their 
blink  of  rest. 

David,  too,  sat  down  on  the  shady  side  of  one 
of  the  tall  stooks  that  stood  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  rest,  and  took  a  deep  draught  of  the 
home-brewed  ale  which  his  mother  had  sent  es- 
pecially for  him  and  his  father.  It  felt  cool  and 
grateful,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  fresh  life  through 
him,  for  he  was  parched  and  weary  with  his  work. 
The  bread  and  cheese  he  left  folded  up  in  their 
white  napkin  in  the  basket ;  he  did  not  care  for 
that.  Then  he  stretched  himself  out  upon  the 
stubbly  grass.  He  was  tired  enough  to  enjoy  the 
full  luxury  of  this  lapse  from  toil ;  every  limb 
seemed  to  luxuriate  in  it  as  he  lay  at  ease,  with 
the  overhanging  sheaves  projecting  like  a  pent- 
house over  his  uncovered  head,  and  the  soft  au- 
tumn air  fanning  lazily  his  heated  brows.  Above 
him  was  the  quiet   sky,  and  all  around  the  level 
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reach  of  waving  corn,  ragged  hedges,  trees,  and 
blue  girdHng  distance  losing  itself  among  the 
clouds  that  slept  on  the  faint  horizon  line.  He 
could  hear  far  off  the  sound  of  the  reapers'  voices 
and  the  laughing  of  the  girls,  but  close  around 
him  everything  was  still,  calm,  and  slumberous,  save 
only  for  the  gurgling  of  a  brooklet  that  was  trickling 
along  beneath  the  hedge,  and  the  dreamy  murmur 
of  the  leaves  of  the  great  row  of  beeches  that  bent 
above  it  as  their  branches  swayed  themselves  in 
rest. 

David  had  never  heard  anything  about  the  ^'  in- 
fluences "  of  Nature ;  he  could  not  have  put  into 
words  exactly  what  he  felt,  but  it  was  as  if  a  cool 
soft  hand  had  been  laid  upon  his  fevered  breast, 
with  healing  in  its  touch.  The  balmy  air  seemed 
to  surround  him,  as  he  lay  with  half-closed  eyes 
upon  the  grass,  like  the  felt  presence  of  the  woman 
whom  he  loved.  He  was  soothed  and  strensth- 
ened.  Hope  began  again  to  stir  within 
him. 

"Nobbut  wait   while   we're  through  with  har- 
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vest,  an'  have  got  the  throng  over  a  bit,  an'  I'll 
have  another  try,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Mebby  I 
shall  bring  her  round  after  all.  There's  a  deal  on 
'em  says  '  No '  the  first  time  or  two,  and  then's  per- 
suaded different  in  the  end," 

But  a  chill  whisper  made  itself  heard — "Rachel  is 
not  like  other  girls." 

"  She  isn't,"  said  David  to  himself,  "  she  isn't ; 
an'  I  know  I'm  not  half  good  enough  for  her. 
I'm  like  a  brown  jug  again  a  chiny  vase  by  t'  side 
of  her.  But  if  she'd  nobbut  let  me,  I'd  make  it 
up  in  love.  There's  never  a  one  'ull  give  her  what 
I've  got  to  give  her.  She  can't  help  giving  when 
she  knows  it  all.  It  wouldn't  be  in  natur'  not  to 
do  it." 

So  David  reasoned,  cheating  himself  for  awhile 
almost  into  content.  It  is  so  hard  for  a  strong  man 
to  believe  that  the  love  which  bows  him  like  a 
feather  before  the  wind  should  be  powerless  to 
move  one  weak  as  a  reed  beside  him. 

But  there  was  a  stir  among  the  reapers,  and 
David  heard  his  father's  cheery  voice   sounding 
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above  the  rest.  He  rose  manfully,  and  went  back 
to  his  place  among  the  men.  His  arm  felt 
stronger,  his  sickle  keener,  the  standing  corn  fell 
faster  than  before  into  his  outstretched  arms,  for 
each  sharp  stroke  seemed  to  bring  nearer  and  yet 
nearer  the  time  when  he  would  make  another  des- 
perate struggle,  which  this  time  perhaps  might  win 
the  prize. 

The  men  worked  on.  The  air  grew  cooler;  the  sha- 
dows of  the  stooks  began  to  reach  as  far  as  the  line 
of  uncut  grain ;  those  from  the  beech  trees  stretched 
quite  across  the  field.  The  sun  crept  onwards 
past  the  poplars  at  its  western  end,  and  hung 
round  and  red  over  the  distant  hills.  The  labourers 
slung  their  coats  and  sickles  over  their  shoulders, 
the  women  set  straight  their  bonnets  which  they 
had  worn  all  day  tilted  up  upon  their  heads  to 
shade  their  faces  from  the  sun  that  beat  so  hotly 
on  them  as  they  worked ;  Gideon  Doyle  gave  a 
final  glance  round  at  the  rows  of  tall  stooks  and  at 
the  open  space  that  had  been  cleared,  and  then  the 
field  was  left  empty  for  the  dews  to  fall  upon  it, 
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and  the  harvest  moon  to  ride  over  it,  until 
with  morning  light  the  labourers  should  re- 
turn. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  REAPER. 


rpHAT  night  another  Reaper,  with  a  sickle 
-■-  keener  than  any  of  theirs,  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  cottage  by  the  pool.  Before  morning  Andrew 
Gillespie  was  dead. 

The  old  man  had  lingered  on  from  the  time  he 
had  been  taken  with  the  fit,  dying  as  it  were  by 
mches,  yet  with  little  change  being  seen  upon  him. 
He  suffered  a  good  deal  at  intervals,  and  was  so 
helpless  as  to  require  almost  constant  watching  and 
attendance.  But  he  might  last  several  months, 
the  doctor  had  said,  or  he  might  go  any  day. 
There  was  no  telling  how  it  would  be.  Rachel 
seldom  left  him  night  or  day.  The  care  which,  in 
her  childhood,  her  foster-father  had  bestowed 
on  her,  she  heaped  back  on  him  now  that  he  was 
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dependent  for  everything  on  her.  He  was  the  one 
thing  in  the  world  she  had  to  care  for,  and  her  life 
now  was  one  long  devotion  to  the  slowly-dying 
man. 

Yet  it  was  a  sense  of  gratitude  rather  than  affec- 
tion which  kept  her  by  his  side,  for  there  was 
little  in  John  Gillespie's  character  on  which  the 
love,  even  of  one  otherwise  as  unfriended  as  w^as 
Kachel  Dallas,  might  engraft  itself.  The  old  coast- 
guardsman's  life  had  been  a  hard  one.  Orphaned 
from  his  childhood,  thrust  out  while  still  a  lad  to 
struggle  with  the  world,  and  early  engaged  in  a 
dangerous  and  lonely  calling,  there  had  been  little 
in  his  lot  to  soften  the  natural  austerity  of  his  dis- 
position. He  took  for  his  wife  a  young  girl,  an 
orphan  like  himself,  whom  he  had  saved  from 
the  waves  one  stormy  night  when  the  vessel  in 
which  she  was  had  been  wrecked  just  as  it  was  near- 
ing  port.  He  had  perilled  his  own  life  to  rescue 
hers,  and  she  gave  him  in  return  all  she  had  to 
give — herself. 

She   was   his   first   love,   though   he  was   past 
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thirty  when  he  married  lier,  and  for  one  year  life 
lield  for  him  all  that  could  be  poured  into  its 
cup.  Then  it  was  suddenly  emptied  again,  and 
the  wife  who  had  slept  within  his  arms  lay  be- 
neath ihe  sod,  with  her  baby  by  her  side.  Some 
natures  are  crushed  by  a  great  grief,  some  are 
made  sweeter  by  it,  others  are  embittered,  as  Andrew 
Gillespie's  had  been.  He  lived  henceforth  an 
alien  life,  with  no  settled  home,  for  that  his  calling 
forbade  him  to  possess,  and  never  caring  to  root 
himself  again  in  the  affections  of  those  about  him. 
When  he  was  still  in  his  prime,  he  had  become 
disabled  from  further  service.  Long  nights  of 
watching  beneath  the  stars,  exposed  to  cold  and 
wind  and  rain,  desperate  struggles  sometimes  in 
smuggling  affrays,  and  a  life  from  which  all  joy 
had  been  drained  away,  had  done  their  work.  He 
had  a  pension  given  him,  and  after  nearly  thirty 
years  of  wandering,  had  drifted  by  chance  to  the 
cottage  by  the  Rooklands  Pool,  whence  his  next 
remove  would  be  to  a  grave  in  the  churchyard  at 
Glinton. 
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People  had  wondered  when  the  solitary  pen- 
sioner adopted  the  little  waif  who  had  been  cast  by 
fortune  at  his  door,  for  Andrew  Gillespie  was  said 
to  be  "  near  "  as  well  as  "  close  "  in  his  ways.  But 
there  were  chords  long  unused  in  the  man's  heart 
that  had  thrilled  at  the  touch  of  the  child's  hand. 
He  looked  on  the  dead  face  of  the  mother  and 
thought  of  the  quiet  figure  by  which  for  three 
nights  and  days  he  had  sat  dry  eyed,  though  in  his 
heart  he  had  been  weeping  tears  of  blood  ;  the  un- 
closed wound  gaped  for  a  moment  wider 
than  before,  and  he  took  the  little  foundling  to  his 
home. 

And,  as  far  as  he  knew  them,  he  had  fulfilled  to 
the  child  the  duties  which  he  had  laid  upon  him- 
self. He  had  brought  her  up,  though  strictly,  yet 
not  unkindly ;  and  being,  like  many  Scotchmen,  a 
studious  and  thoughtful  man,  had  been  at  pains  to 
give  her  himself  an  education  far  superior  to  any 
that  she  could  have  obtained  at  the  village  school. 
Above  all,  he  had  with  anxious  care  made  her  fa- 
miliar with  the  Scriptures,  and  diligently  instructed 
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her  in  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  his  creed.  For 
Andrew  Gillespie  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  most  rigid 
type,  and  had  striven  to  bring  up  his  foster-child 
in  the  same  faith,  if  faith  indeed  that  may  be 
called,  which  hides  from  us  the  sweet  fatherhood  of 
God,  to  show  us  instead  a  loveless  Deity,  more 
arbitrary  and  vindictive,  less  pitiful  and  tender  to 
the  children  he  has  made,  than  even  earthly  parents 
are  to  theirs. 

There  was  something  severe,  almost  harsh,  in 
Andrew  Gillespie's  religion,  as  there  was  in  the 
life  that  had  been  moulded  on  it.  He  loved 
better  to  read  the  stern  denunciations  of  the  He- 
brew prophet  than  the  gentler  messages  which  fell 
from  the  apostles'  lips.  Death  and  judgment,  hell 
and  eternity,  were  no  fables,  but  ever  present  reali- 
ties with  him,  compared  with  which  the  affairs  of 
this  transitory  world  were  but  of  trifling  moment. 
For  what  was  a  soft  bed  and  pleasant  fare  to  a  man 
who  bore  ever  in  his  mind  the  thought  that  a  few 
years  more  or  less  was  all  that  lay  between  him 
and  that  great  mysterious  Hereafter  whither  he  was 
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bound  ?  It  inspired  him,  too,  with  a  sort  of  stoical 
endurance,  that  enabled  him  to  bear  in  silence  suf- 
ferings which  at  times  it  was  torture  almost  to 
others  even  to  behold. 

And  something  of  this  severity  of  thought  if  not 
of  life, Rachel  insensibly  imbibed,  as  the  years  of  her 
unsunned  childhood  passed  away,  though  she  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  known  what  it  was  to  be  a 
child.  For  she  had  never  had  any  playmates,  except 
when  she  was  sent  for,  as  she  often  was,  to  the  Hall 
at  Rooklands,  to  amuse  little  Miss  Winny,  who, 
except  for  her  sickly  brother,  was  almost  as  lonely 
as  herself ;  and  there  was  a  shrinking  sensitiveness 
about  her  which  made  her  dread  to  join  in  the 
rough  sports  of  the  village  children.  For,  from 
her  earliest  years  there  had  brooded  over  Rachel, 
like  a  continual  cloud,  the  reproach  of  her  mysteri- 
ous parentage,  and  as  she  grew  older  this  shadow 
deepened  till  it  darkened  all  her  life.  She  seemed 
to  stand  within  it  alone  and  apart,  her  very  wo- 
manhood soiled  and  sullied  by  it.  A  morbid 
feeling  doubtless,  mistaken  and  excessive,  yet  not 
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the  less  eating  like  a  canker  into  the  heart  of  the 
solitary  girl,  who  grew  up  shj,  silent,  reserved, 
bearing  about  with  her  the  perpetual  sense  of 
humiliation  and  inferiority,  yet  with  thoughts 
that  sometimes  beat  restlessly  against  the 
boundaries  of  her  narrow  fate,  vague  mutterings 
of  a  soul  unconsciously  complaining  that  its 
lot  had  been  cast  in  a  mould  so  alien  to  itself. 

It  was  a  small,  sparely  furnished  room — quiet, 
clean,  colourless.  The  white  blind  was  drawn 
down,  for  the  low  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  fell  full 
upon  the  latticed  window.  Rachel  was  sitting  in 
a  deep  elbow^  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed  on 
which  Andrew  Gillespie  lay  sleeping.  He  was 
breathing  heavily,  with  now  and  then  a  low  catching 
moan  that  broke  the  fitful  slumber  into  which  he 
had  fallen  after  many  hours  of  pain.  That  morn- 
ing Rachel  had  seen  a  change  upon  him,  that 
strange  indescribable  constriction  of  the  features, 
which,  though  she  had  never  seen  the  like 
before,  she  felt  instinctively  betokened  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end. 
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Yes,  the  doctor  had  said  he  was  sinking  fast 
now.  There  was  nothing  more  that  could  be  done. 
Perhaps  she  had  better  get  some  friend  in  at 
night  to  sit  up  with  her.  But  Rachel  knew  no 
one,  except  Mrs.  Doyle,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
not  ask  her.  She  would  keep  her  watch  alone. 
She  was  not  afraid,  and  besides,  she  had  Jean,  the 
old  Scotch  servant,  in  the  house. 

It  had  been  a  weary  day,  preceded  by  a  long 
and  sleepless  night;  and  now,  as  she  sat  leaning  back 
in  the  chair,  her  figure  had  the  limp  and  spiritless 
aspect,  her  face  the  haggard  look  of  one  worn-out 
by  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  want  of  rest.  Her  hands 
were  folded  on  her  laj),  her  eyes  turned  absently 
towards  the  window  where  the  shadows  of  the  pop- 
lar trees  that  grew  outside  were  wavering  on  the 
blind.  Their  ceaseless  play  told  of  pleasant 
breezes,  of  sunlight  and  rushing  life  without,  a 
strange  contrast  to  that  w^hich  within  was  settling 
slowly  into  stagnation  and  decay.  She  could  hear 
the  soft  rustling  of  myriads  of  fluttering  leaves  as 
the  wind  toyed  among  the  branches.     Sometimes 
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the  sound  lulled  into  a  scarce-heard  breathing,  al- 
most a  silence ;  then  it  swelled  again,  as  if  there 
were  a  sort  of  mad-cap  revelry  among  the  breezes, 
while  from  time  to  time  a  merry  gust  would  dash 
the  shadow  of  some  long  spray  right  across  the 
window,  and  then  swing  back  and  leave  only  the 
clear  network  of  the  diamond  lattice  marked  out 
upon  the  blind. 

She  watched  it  until  the  sunlight  faded  out,  and 
the  leafy  traceries  were  lost  in  one  undistinguishable 
haze;  then  she  leaned  back  her  head  and  closed  her 
eyes.  Another  moment  and  she  would  have  been 
asleep,  when  a  movement  from  the  bed  aroused  her. 
The  old  man  was  awake,  and  Rachel  rose  to  get  him 
the  cordial  that  she  had  been  waiting  to  administer. 
He  looked  strangely  better,  she  thought ;  his  sleep 
must  have  refreshed  him.  She  bent  over  him, 
smoothed  the  pillow  under  his  head,  and  then  took 
tlie  opportunity  of  his  being  awake  and  free  from 
pain  to  make  the  needful  arrangements  in  the 
chamber  for  her  coming  vigil.  Mr.  Gillespie  fol- 
lowed her  with  his  eyes  as  she  moved  about  the 
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room.  When  she  had  done  he  called  to  her. 
"  Come  here,  Kachel,  and  sit  down.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  before  I  go.  Not  there,"  he  said,  as  she 
took  her  seat  again  in  the  elbow  chair  behind  the 
curtain  ;  "  sit  here  upon  the  bed,  where  I  can  see 
you." 

Rachel  did  as  he  bade  her.  There  was  a  some- 
thing unaccustomed  in  his  voice,  a  tenderness  in  it 
that  she  had  never  heard  before. 

"You  are  feeling  better,"  she  said,  as  she  sat 
down  close  beside  him  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
*^  You  have  no  pain  just  now." 

"None,"  he  answered,  and  he  reached  out  his 
hand  and  took  hers  which  rested  on  the  coverlet. 
Then  after  a  pa-use  he  said, 
"  It  will  not  be  long,  Rachel." 
"  No,"  she  answered  softly.  She  knew  what  he 
was  meaning,  and  her  voice  trembled  a  little  on 
the  word. 

"  And  you  will  be  left  alone,  my  child.     There 
will  be  no  one  to  care  for  you  when  I  am  gone." 
Rachel  looked  wonderingly  in   his   face.     She 
VOL.  II,  K 
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had  never  heard  him  speak  thus  to  her  before. 
Could  it  be,  she  thought,  that  some  hidden  kindli- 
ness had  MTought  its  way  to  the  surface  at  last,  and 
shone  out  now  in  this  gentle  speech  ? 

"  You  have  been  a  good  daughter,  Rachel,"  he 
continued :  "  you  have  rendered  back  to  me  seven- 
fold all  that  I  have  given  you.  But  I  would  have 
liked,  my  child,  to  have  seen  you  safely  housed  be- 
fore I  left  you.  You  would  have  had  a  happy 
home  with  David  Doyle,  happier  than  you  have 
had  with  me." 

But  Rachel  gazed  down  quietly  into  the  dim  eyes 
that  sought  her  own, 

"  It  would  not  have  been  a  happy  one  for  me," 
she  said.  "  I  could  never  marry  David  Doyle  ;  I 
do  not  love  him  enough  for  that." 

"  But  they  say  marriage  often  brings  love  with 
it,"  urged  the  old  man,  as  he  looked  anxiously  into 
her  face. 

^'  Perhaps  it  may,"  she  answered.  "  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  would  be  a  terrible  risk.  And  then 
if  it  should  not  ?     I  should  be  happier  as  I  am  ; 
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and  as  for  David,  he  will  forget  me  by-and-bye,  and 
then  he  will  marry  some  one  whom  his  mother  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  own." 

There  was  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  Rachel's  tones 
— of  sadness,  too,  for  through  all  Mrs.  Doyle's  kind- 
ness she  had  read  her  secret  thoughts  as  clearly  as 
if  they  had  been  spoken  out  aloud. 

'•'  She  was  very  fair,"  murmured  Andrew,  "  she 
minded  me  of  my  Ailie.  Rachel,  I  have  something 
I  must  tell  you  before  I " 

He  drew  a  quick  breath,  his  face  stiffened,  the 
pain  had  clutched  him  again  in  its  cruel  gripe. 
The  last  struggle  had  begun,  and  for  three  hours 
Andrew  Gillespie  wrestled  sore  with  Death.  He 
had  lived  hard,  and  now  he  must  die  hard  too. 
Rachel  bent  over  him,  her  face  reflecting  the 
misery  on  his,  but  she  was  powerless  now  to  give 
relief.  She  could  only  hold  in  hers  the  hand  that 
cramped  itself  around  her  own,  and  wipe  away  from 
time  to  time  the  sweat  that  oozed  clammily  upon 
his  brow  as  he  buffeted  with  the  waves  of  agony 
that  swept  up  and  overwhelmed  his  sinking  soul. 

k2 
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"  Don't  be  afraid,  Rachel,"  he  gasped,  "  it  is  the 
last — I  shall  win  through — God  is  just,  and  he  will 
make  it  up  to  me." 

Midnight  sounded  from  the  clock  in  the  little 
parlour  below.  Rachel  heard  the  strokes  repeated 
in  rusty  tones  from  that  in  the  gateway  tower  at 
Rooklands,  and  still  the  fearful  vigil  lasted.  But 
it  was  nearly  over  now.  A  little  longer,  and 
the  tight-drawn  face  relaxed,  and  the  grey  head 
lay  back  quietly  upon  the  pillow. 

Rachel  heaved  a  sigh  of  infinite  relief. 

"  You  do  not  suffer  now  ?"  she  whispered. 

Andrew  looked  at  her  fixedly.  A  gleam  of  stern 
triumph  fired  his  eye, 

"  The  warfare  is  accomplished,"  he  said,  slowly 
and  with  uneven,  bated  breath.  "Thanks  be  imto 
God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory." 

There  was  a  fervid  passion  in  the  old  man's 
voice.  His  face  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be 
transfigured  by  the  glow  within.  Then,  as  Rachel 
watched,  the  glory  faded  from  his  face  as  sunlight 
fades  from  off  a  landscape.     The  shadows  deepen- 
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ed.  Through  all  the  room  there  fell  silence,  a 
silence  that  might  be  felt.  Rachel  was  gazing  on 
the  old  man  still,  but  nothing  any  longer  looked  at 
her  from  out  the  filming  eyes.  The  prison-house 
of  life  had  been  unclosed  at  last.  She  was  alone 
with  the  Dead ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IN  WHICH  THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  DOES  NOT 
RUN  SMOOTH. 

^*  no  they  have  been  burying  old  Mr.  Gillespie 
^  to-  day,"  said  Dunstan,  as  he  went  out  about 
five  o'clock  through  ^irs.  Doyle's  kitchen  on  his 
way  to  Rooklands.  He  had  not  been  able,  through 
stress  of  work,  to  get  there  for  several  evenings 
past,  but  to-day  he  had  cleared  things  resolutely 
out  of  the  way,  determined  to  see  Winifred  again. 
He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  wait  for  Sunday,  when 
he  was  always  at  liberty  to  go.  For  the  time  was 
getting  on  so  fast  now.  Three  weeks  only  and 
they  would  be  gone,  and  every  hour  seemed  lost 
that  he  passed  away  from  her.  Only  absolute  ne- 
cessity could  have  kept  him  away,  but  for  a  week 
or  two  just  at  this  time  his  presence  was  indispen- 
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sable  among  the  men,  and  he  dared  not  risk,  at  so 
critical  a  juncture,  letting  things  go  wrong,  and 
running  the  risk  of  losing  both  his  credit  and  his 
prospects,  when  everything,  even  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing a  home  for  Winny,  depended  on  them. 

It  was  a  pity  Rooklands  lay  so  far  away.  His 
time  was  half  consumed  in  going  all  the  way  there 
and  back,  and  since  Cyril  had  come  Dunstan  had 
somehow  fallen  out  of  the  way  of  going  to  the 
Lodge,  where  he  might  occasionally  have  met  her. 
The  Doctor  was  just  the  same,  as  cordial  as  ever, 
but  Dunstan  fancied  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  was 
changed.  She  was  certainly,  he  thought,  colder 
and  more  constrained  than  she  used  to  be,  did  not 
seem  to  take  so  much  interest  in  his  affairs  as  for- 
merly, never  pressed  him  to  remain  wdien  he  went, 
or  appeared  to  notice  the  fact  if  he  had  been  longer 
than  usual  away.  For,  as  we  have  said,  Dunstan 
was  somewhat  "  touchy  "  in  his  disposition  ;  he  was 
easily  chilled  or  offended,  much  too  easily  in  fact, 
for  a  man  who  has  to  rub  with  the  world  and 
make  his  own  way  in  it,  and  whose  wisdom  there- 
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fore  is  to  take  both  things  and  people  as  he  finds 
them,  and  make  the  best  he  can  of  them,  faults  in- 
cluded. 

It  was  all  through  Cyril,  he  knew,  who  had  most 
likely  prejudiced  his  mother  against  him,  and  when 
he  was  gone  things  might  come  straight  again, 
but  just  now  even  the  chance  of  seeing  Winny  at 
the  Lodge  was  not  enough  to  make  him  overcome 
his  pique  sufficiently  to  drop  in  there  as  easily  and 
often  as  he  had  been  wont ;  and  as  no  messages 
ever  came  now  from  Mrs.  Kennedy  to  the  farm  with 
a  request  that  he  would  go,  the  little  breach  was 
not  likely  just  at  present  to  be  repaired. 

Mrs.  Doyle  had  her  dress  pinned  up  about  her. 
She  was  washing  up  the  tea-things  and  putting 
them  away,  for  though  David  and  her  husband 
could  never  come  in  now  to  have  a  cup,  yet  she 
and  Susy  always  had  their  tea  together  early  in  the 
afternoon.  For  there  was  nothing  set  her  up,  she 
used  to  say,  like  a  cup  of  tea.  She  was  always 
worth  twice  as  much  after  she  had  had  it  as  she 
was  before.     She  looked  up  as  Dunstan  spoke, 
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her    comely   face    a   shade    quieter    than    usual. 

''Ay,  poor  man  I"  she  said  with  a  sigh.  ''  He 
lies  easier,  I  reckon,  now  than  he  did  this  time 
last  week.  It's  a  comfortable  grave  they've  got 
for  him,  close  against  that  where  Rachel's  mother  is 
buried.  It's  the  nicest  corner  of  the  churchyard, 
to  my  thinking,  is  that." 

"  Then  you  have  been  to  the  funeral?"  said  Dun- 
stan. 

"  To  be  sure,  sir !  an'  our  master  an'  all,  though 
he  was  hard  set  to  get  away,  being  so  throng  with 
harvesting.  What  we  was  like  to  go  !  She  has 
nobody  in  Glinton,  hasn't  Rachel,  that  she  could 
look  to,  as  you  may  say,  but  us,  an'  we  couldn't 
have  let  her  bury  him  with  herself.  You  see  old 
Mr.  Gillespie  had  neither  kith  nor  kin  that  ever 
anybody  heard  of,  an'  he's  lived  very  much  to  his- 
self  since  ever  he  came  to  the  place,  or  else  it  didn't 
seem  in  nature  that  he  should  have  none  of  his  own 
blood  to  follow  him  to  his  grave." 

"  And  what  is  Rachel  going  to  do?"  asked  Dun- 
stan. 
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"  Why,  sir,  she  seems  to  be  set  on  stopping  up 
there  at  the  Cottage.  You  see  the  old  man's  left 
her  well  off.  He's  been  putting  by  all  his  life,  an' 
it's  all  corned  to  her.  But  it  must  be  terrible  lone- 
some for  her,  one  would  think.  I'd  have  had  her 
come  here  for  a  bit,  but  she  wouldn't  be  persuaded. 
1  think  mebby  she  takes  on  about  the  old  man 
more  than  you'd  think  to  look  at  her.  She's  bad 
to  get  at  is  Rachel,  about  her  feelins.  I  never  can 
rightly  make  her  out.  There  seems  allays  to  be 
something  a  dragging  at  her  aback  o'  what  you 
see." 

"  Poor  thing !"  said  Dunstan  compassionately  ; 
and  then  he  bade  ^Irs.  Doyle  good  afternoon,  and 
went  out  into  the  sunshine.  Before  he  was  well 
out  of  the  paved  yard  and  into  the  green  lane  that 
ran  past  the  house,  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
Rachel  Dallas  and  her  solitary  life  in  yon  old  cot- 
tage by  the  Rooklands  Pool.  He  was  going  to  see 
Winny,  and  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  world 
on  the  whole  was  as  friendly  a  place  as  he  could 
wish,   Mrs.   Kennedy  and  Cyril  notwithstanding. 
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A  little  girl  with  a  sunburnt  face,  and  a  pair  of 
merry  brown  eyes,  who  was  just  coming  up  with  a 
can  to  fetch  some  skim  milk  from  the  farm,  dropped 
a  curtsey  to  the  "gentleman"  as  she  met  him  at  the 
gate,  and  Dunstan  nodded  back  so  cordially,  that  the 
little  face  blossomed  out  into  a  perfect  posy  of 
smiles  and  blushes.  He  was  feeling  disposed  to  be 
pleasant  with  everybody,  and  Annie  Ashton  was 
the  first  person  who  came  across  his  path. 

He  went  down  the  lane,  humming  to  himself 
snatches  of  an  old  ballad  that  Winny  had  been 
singing  the  last  time  he  was  at  Rooklands,  as  they 
sat  together  on  a  sunny  bank  in  a  meadow  by  the 
river.  Winny's  voice  never  sounded  so  sweet  as 
when  she  was  carolling  out  of  doors,  for  there  was 
something  about  all  her  ways  that  seemed  to  have 
an  actual  affinity  with  sunshine  and  fresh  air  and 
waving  boughs.  He  checked  himself  as  he  turned 
out  of  the  lane  into  the  village,  and  walked 
more  soberly  along.  But  there  was  no  one  to  take 
any  notice  of  him  ;  the  street  was  nearly  empty 
now,  for  everyone  who  could  be  spared  was  away 
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at  the  harvesting.  There  were  only  a  few  children 
plapng  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  here  and 
there  a  woman  standing  in  her  doorway  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms.  One  might  have  supposed,  from 
the  stillness,  that  the  place  was  lying  half  asleep  in 
the  calm  broad  sunshine  that  brooded  so  dreamily 
over  all. 

Glinton  was  a  quaint  old  village,  with  low-browed 
cottages  built  of  a  warm  red  sand-stone,  all  mottled 
over  with  brown  and  golden  lichen  ;  with  steep- 
thatched  roofs,  dotted  here  and  there  by  patches  of 
houseleek  and  stone  crop  ;  square  ivied  chimneys,  in 
which  the  swallows  built  their  nests,  and  string 
courses  of  bricks  running  like  a  trimming  under 
the  eaves,  or  round  the  middle  of  the  two-storied 
green-shuttered  houses  that  were  scattered  up  and 
down  the  street.  There  were  little  gay  gardens  in 
front  of  the  cottages,  with  apricots  mellowing  against 
the  sunny  walls,  and  orchards  behind,  bright  now 
with  the  ripening  fruit.  At  the  further  end  was 
the  village  well,  with  the  big  mossed  bucket  hang- 
ing under  the  windlass,  and  its  deep  cool  cavern 
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growing  darker  and  darker  towards  the  bottom, 
where  a  little  surface  of  water  reflected  the  light 
of  the  sky.  Dunstan  glanced  down  it  as  he  passed, 
for  there  were  some  splendid  fronds  of  the  Hart's- 
tongue  fern  growing  out  of  the  crevices  within,  and 
he  had  once  heard  Winny  say  she  wished  she  had 
some  of  them  to  plant  upon  her  rock-work.  But 
they  were  too  far  down  to  reach,  and  besides  he 
was  impatient  to  be  on  his  way. 

He  quickened  his  steps,  and  presently  was  out 
on  the  broad  high  road.  There  was  life  enough 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  harvest  fields,  where  the 
reapers  were  all  busy  at  work,  their  hats  off,  and 
cotton  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads  in- 
stead, and  their  ruddy,  tanned  faces  looking  like 
the  sunny  side  of  a  ripe  Ribston  pippin.  Dunstan 
saw  Gideon  Doyle  in  one  of  the  fields,  riding 
about  on  his  grey  cob  among  his  men,  and  Susv 
running  along  beside  him,  her  little  fat  hands  filled 
with  posies  of  wheat  ears  and  poppies.  As  he 
passed  the  gate  the  farmer  caught  sight  of  him 
and  smiled  a  broad  salute,  but  Dunstan   did  not 
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stay  to  ^0  in,  he  was  not  far  from  Rooklands  now, 
and  he  had  no  time  to  loiter  on  the  way. 

Winny  was  at  home.  He  had  been  half  afraid 
she  might  have  ^rone  through  the  plantation  to  the 
village,  but  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the  Cedar 
Walk  he  espied  her  walking,  as  she  often  did, 
with  her  sunny  head  uncovered,  beneath  the  lime 
trees  in  the  garden.  .  Perhaps  she  had  been  ex- 
pecting him,  for  no  sooner  had  he  turned  out  of 
the  avenue  than  she  caught  sight  of  him,  and 
came  quickly  towards  him,  her  light  dress  flutter- 
ing behind  her,  and  such  a  bright  look  of  welcome 
on  her  face  that  it  was  all  Dunstan  could  do  to 
restrain  himself  from  taking  her  in  his  arms  there 
and  then  as  she  came  up  to  him,  and  pressing  a 
kiss  on  the  sweet  smiling  lips.  He  did  take  both 
her  hands,  and  stood  holding  them  in  his,  looking 
down  with  pride  and  fondness  into  the  gentle 
happy  e3TS,  through  which  he  fancied  he  could 
read  every  secret  of  her  innocent  little  soul. 

For  Winny's  was  one  of  those  rare  and  child- 
like natures  whose  every  thought  and  deed  may 
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bear  to  be  transparent.  She  could  not  be  untruth- 
ful if  she  wished,  and  though  after  Dunstan  had 
first  burst  upon  her  with  the  story  of  his  love,  she 
had  withdrawn  herself  as  much  as  possible  from 
him,  yet  anyone  cooler  and  more  experienced  than 
himself  nn'ght  have  seen,  even  in  her  shy  em- 
barrassment, the  evidence  that  her  heart  was  not 
braving  itself  in  complete  indifference  against 
him. 

He  drew  her  hand  within  his  arm,  pleased  to  have 
her  all  to  himself,  and  keeping  it  all  the  time  clasped 
fast  in  his,  he  turned  to  walk  beside  her  on  the  turf 
beneath  the  limes.  She  would  let  him  do  this  often 
now  when  no  one  else  was  by.  If  Lewis  or  Cyril 
were  at  hand,  she  was  her  old  laughing  self  again, 
and  indeed  would  chatter  more  gaily,  and  indulge 
in  more  sportive  sallies  by  far  with  Cyril  than 
ever  she  did  with  Dunstan,  a  fact  which  he  had 
noted  more  than  once  with  a  jealous  twinge. 
For  Dunstan  was  unskilled  in  many  things  as  yet, 
and  wise  as  he  thought  himself,  he  could  not 
thread  the  subtle  mazes  of  even  Winny's  girlish 
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heart,  and  reach  that  innermost  recess  which  the 
child  kept  sacred  to  himself  alone. 

They  strolled  for  a  long  time  side  by  side  up 
and  down  the  path,  while  the  evening  air  began  to 
rustle  softly  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  every 
breath  of  wind  brought  up  a  waft  of  fragrance 
from  the  flower-scented  garden.  Winny  did  not 
plead,  as  she  had  done  once  before,  to  go  into  the 
house.  It  had  become  pleasant  to  both  of  them  to 
be  thus  together.  Sometimes  they  talked  quietly 
one  with  the  other — Winny  was  seldom  very  gay 
now  when  she  was  with  Dunstan ;  sometimes 
even  this  would  cease,  and  give  place  to  a  silence 
more  delicious  still.  For  so  long  as  he  could  be 
near  Winifi;ed,  and  feel  her  arm  within  his  own, 
and  toy  with  the  dimpled  hand  he  held  in  his, 
Dunstan  was  quite  content  both  to  be  still  him- 
self, and  to  let  her  be  so  as  well. 

At  last  Winny  looked  up  wistfully  into  his  face. 
Her  heart  beat  a  little  uneasily,  but  she  did  so 
want  to  say  what  she  had  u})on  her  mind.  She 
had  turned  it  over  so  many  times,  but  somehow 
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there  never  had  seemed  to  be  just  the  riglit  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  it.      And  now  they  were  so  quiet, 
and  not  Hkely  to  be  interrupted,  she  would  venture. 
"  Mr.  Dayne,"  she  began — and  then  she  paused, 
as  if  she  werehesitating  how  to  go  on. 
"  Well  ?"  said  Dunstan  inquiringly. 
He  wished  she  would  make  a  mistake  sometimes 
and  call  him  "  Dunstan  "  instead  of  "  Mr.  Dayne," 
or  that  he  dared  ask  her  himself  to  do  so. 
VVinny  felt  her  courage  rise. 
"  I  am  so  sorry,"    she  went    on,  a  little    more 
bravely,  "that  you  don't  seem  to  take  to  poor  Cyril. 
I  have  wanted  to  tell  you  ever  so  many  times.  I  am 
sure  it  is  only  because  you  don't   know  him  pro- 
perly yet."  , 

Dunstan  could  not  help  feeling  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  vexation.  Winny's  little  speech  jarred 
upon  him.  It  ruffled  the  surface  of  his  happiness, 
as  a  stone  dropped  into  a  quiet  pool  disturbs  the 
images  reflected  on  its  bosom.  It  annoyed  him  so 
to  hear  her  speak  thus  of  his  rival.  For  Dunstan, 
with  the  keen  intuition  of  a  jealous  love,  suspected 
VOL.  II.  l 
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only  too  surely,  what  Winny  in  her  innocence  never 
dreamed  of,  that  Cyril  was  indeed  his  rival,  and  it 
stung  him  to  the  quick  to  hear  her  pleading  his 
cause  as  if  she  would  imply  some  lack  of  proper 
courtesy  on  his  own  part  towards  him. 

"  Cyril !"  he  repeated  in  a  half  contemptuous 
tone,  for  he  was  put  out,  and  he  could  not  quite 
refrain  from  showing  it,  that  of  all  subjects  Winny 
should  have  chosen  to  bring  up  this.  "  I  have  no- 
thing against  him  that  I  am  aware  of.  He  is  vqyj 
well  so  far  as  he  goes,  only  I  hardly  see  what  there 
is  in  him  that  everybody  should  be  so  wonderfully 
taken  up  with  him." 

"Oh!  but  I  don't  wonder  at  it  at  all!"  said 
Winny,  unconscious,  poor  child,  of  the  thorns  she 
was  planting ;  "  Cyril  is  so  clever,  so  very  clever, 
and  then  he  is  so  nice." 

"  So  nice,"  repeated  Dunstan  ;  and  if  Winny  had 
been  a  shrewd  observer,  which,  however,  she  was 
not,  she  might  have  noticed  the  half  sneer  with 
which  Dunstan  echoed  her  words.  "  Nice  !"  just 
what  girls  always  said  of  any  man  who  happened  to 
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have  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  and  well-trained  whiskers. 
Nice,  indeed  !  Even  Winny's  lips  could  not  make 
that  word  sound  nice  just  now. 

"  He  is  really,"  she  went  on,  a  little  grieved  at 
Dunstan's  pertinacious  refusal  to  share  her  good 
opinion  of  poor  Cyril.  "  He  is  really  ;  and  I  have 
known  him  all  my  life,  so  that  I  can't  help  being 
right  about  it.  He  has  been  just  like  an  elder 
brother  to  Lewis  and  me,  and  somehow  he  has  a 
way  with  papa,  too,  that  no  one  else  has.  Why,  he 
will  sit  talking  with  him  in  his  study  sometimes 
for  an  hour  together,  and  Cyril  is  the  only  person 
that  he  ever  does  that  with." 

"  Cyril  "  again  ! 

"  And,"  continued  Winny,  falling  back  on  this 
as  her  last  resource,  "  I  am  sure  he  likes  you." 

Dunstan  was  not  so  sure  of  that  himself. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  f"  he  inquired,  more 
than  half  vexed  at  her  persistence. 

"Because,"  she  answered,  "he  has  asked  me 
several  times  when  you  would  be  likely  to  be  com- 
ing here,  and  then  he  has  always  come  himself  as 

L  2 
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well.     It  must  have  been  because  he  wanted  to  see 

you." 

But  this  was  just  too  much  for  Dunstan.  His 
small  stock  of  patience  was  quite  exhausted. 

"  Then  you  can  tell  Mr.  Kennedy,"  he  said,  al- 
most irritably,  and  he  laid  special  stress  upon  the 
word,  "you  can  tell  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  next  time 
you  see  him,  that  it  is  a  pity  he  should  be  so  an- 
xious for  my  acquaintance,  seeing  that  it  is  an 
honour  to  which  I  do  not  equally  aspire  myself." 

He  could  have  bitten  his  tongue  off  the  moment 
the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  for  Winny  look- 
ed round  at  him  w^ith  a  sort  of  ruffled  wonder  in 
her  eyes. 

"  You  forget,  Mr.  Dayne,"  she  said,  and  there 
was  the  least  touch  of  unaccustomed  dignity  as 
w^ell  as  surprise  in  her  tones,  "  you  forget  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  a  friend  of  ours.  I  could  never  speak 
in  that  way  of  one  of  yours." 

Dunstan  felt  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong,  and 
because  he  felt  it  he  chose  to  consider  himself  in 
the  right. 
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"He  has  an  excellent  pleader  in  you,  at  all 
events,"  lie  replied,  speaking  somewhat  bitterly  al- 
most in  spite  of  himself.  "  He  ought  to  consider 
himself  highly  favoured." 

Winny's  face  flushed  a  little.  She  was  silent. 
Something  had  got  wrong,  though  she  could  hardly 
tell  what  it  was  all  about.  She  seemed  to  have 
vexed  Dunstan  by  what  she  had  said  respecting 
Cyril ;  it  certainly  was  strange  of  him  to  speak  in 
this  way  to  her.  It  hurt  her  more  than  she  could 
tell,  and  yet  it  made  her  feel  perplexed,  as  if  she 
too  might  possibly  have  been  in  some  way  in  fault. 
There  was  a  grieved^quiver  in  her  lip,  as  of  a  little 
child  half  ready  to  cry ;  but  Dunstan  would  not  see 
it — he  set  his  face  and  looked  hard  and  straight  be- 
fore him,  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  considers 
himself  offended. 

If  Winny  had  answered  pettishly  he  would  have 
been  alarmed,  and  have  hastened  to  make  his 
peace  with  her ;  but  she  only  drew  her  hand  silent- 
ly out  of  his  arm.  And  Dunstan  let  it  go.  At 
another  time  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  retain 
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it,  but  just  now  his  evil  genius  was  prompting  him 
to  the  very  spirit  of  perversity.  It  was  a  relief  to 
them  both  when  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Kennedy 
came  suddenly  upon  them  from  behind  a  clump  of 
tall  evergreens. 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  exclaimed  to  Winny,  "  I 
have  been  seeking  you  everywhere.  Lewis  told 
me  he  thought  you  were  not  far  off,  but  he  could 
give  me  no  idea  as  to  where  to  find  you.  How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Dayne?  what  an  age  it  is  since  we  have 
seen  you.  No  wonder  though,  when  you  can  play 
truant  so  pleasantly  as  this." 

And  she  turned  her  large  bright  eyes  on  Winny 
who  looked  down  half  confused  by  the  sudden 
glance,  and  began  to  play  nervously  with  the  tip 
of  her  foot  among  tjie  daisies  on  the  grass. 

Dunstan  was  vexed.  He  felt  as  if  he  would 
have  shielded  Winny  from  embarrassment,  and  yet 
he  experienced  a  certain  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  it  was  on  his  account.  It  seemed  as  it  were 
to  give  him  a  kind  of  dim  sense  of  possession  in  her. 
For  something  whispered  to  him  that  she  would  not 
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have  minded  being  found  walking  tims  alone  with 
Cyril. 

"  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  lately,"  he  said, 
answering  Mrs.  Kennedy's  remark,  "  that  I  am 
afraid  I  have  been  obliged  rather  to  neglect  my 
friends." 

*'  Ah  I  yes,  I  can  quite  understand,"  said  she,  with 
what  Dunstan  fancied  was  a  meaning  smile.  ^'Of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  make  everything  give  way 
to  business  so  important  as  yours  is  now,  only  you 
know  when  you  are  quite  at  leisure,  and  can  spare 
us  an  hour,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  at 
the  Lodge.  That  is,"  she  continued,  "  so  long  as 
we  may  be  there  to  receive  you,  but  you  may  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  not  impossible  we  may 
be  leaving  Glinton  ourselves  shortly.  It  is  quite 
a  sudden  idea,  indeed  it  was  only  yesterday  that 
it  suggested  itself,  and  of  course  nothing  is  decided 
on  at  present,  but  we  have  been  thinking,"  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  turned  to  Winifred,  "  that  if  your 
father  had  no  objection,  we  might  all  join  in  a  party, 
and  accompany  you." 
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"  Oh !  Mrs.  Kennedy  !"  exclaimed  Winny  with 
a  start  of  glad  surprise,  "  do  you  really  mean  it  ? 
How  delightful  it  would  be  !" 

"We  have  been  really  thinking  about  it  at  all 
events,  and  I  suppose  that  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  You  see,  Winny,  Dr.  Kennedy  has  been 
knocking  himself  up  so  completely  by  overwork, 
that  we  have  begun  to  feel  seriously  uneasy.  He 
is  quite  wearing  himself  out,  and  it  is  perfectly 
useless  trying  to  persuade  him  to  rest  as  he  ought 
while  he  is  at  home  with  that  study  of  his  to  go  to. 
What  he  needs  is  thorough  change  for  a  month  or 
two,  and,  as  Dr.  K.ansford  says,  to  get  quite  away 
from  everything  that  can  tax  his  strength,  and  that 
of  course  it  is  impossible  to  do  at  home  with  people 
dragging  at  him  on  every  hand." 

"  And  to  go  with  us  would  be  just  the  thing," 
said  Winny,  who  had  been  listening  with  a  look  of 
concern. 

"  So  it  would,"  returned  Mrs.  Kennedy.  "  And  it 
occurred  to  me,  and  to  Cyril  as  well,  that  we  might 
all  arrange  to  go  together." 
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Winny  looked  bright  enough  at  this,  but  Dun- 
stan's  face  grew  dark,  and  he  ground  his  heel  into 
the  ground  in  helpless  irritation,  until  he  worked 
quite  a  hole  in  the  daisied  turf,  while  Mrs.  Kennedy 
went  on,  each  word  planting  a  fresh  sting  in  his 
breast. 

"Of  course,  he  growled  a  little  when  it  was 
first  suggested.  Men  always  do  object  to  any- 
thing that  is  proposed  for  their  advantage,  but  to- 
day he  really  seems  to  have  quite  fallen  in  with 
the  idea.  He  feels  himself  that  he  cannot  go  on 
much  longer  as  he  is  doing  now.  Indeed,  I  came 
up  this  evening  expressly  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  you  and  your  papa,  if  you  are  quite  disengaged, 
Winny,  dear.  But  I  must  not  stay  very  long,  for 
Cyril  is  coming  to  walk  home  with  me,  and  he  is 
busy  about  some  work  for  his  father,  so  that  I  must 
not  keep  him  waiting." 

Of  course  after  this  there  was  nothing  else  for 
Dunstan  but  to  take  his  leave,  which  accordingly 
he  did,  not,  perhaps,  with  the  very  best  grace  in 
the  world.    He  did  not  like  parting  from  Winifred 
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with  this  half-implied  misunderstanding  existing 
between  them,  and  with  !Mrs.  Kennedy  there  it 
was  out  of  the  question  setting  matters  straight  be- 
fore he  left. 

But  it  was  ten  times  worse  to  know  that  Cyril 
Kennedy,  his  enemy,  his  riv^al,  against  whom  every 
thought  in  his  mind  was  rising  up  already  in  tu- 
multuous jealousy,  was  to  have  such  an  opportunity 
as  this  would  afford  him  of  stealincr  awav  still  fur- 
ther  Winifred's  affections  from  him,  their  rightful 
owner.  He  could  scarcely  control  himself  at  the 
moment  to  say  "  Good-bye  "  quite  courteously  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  who,  however,  if  she  noticed  his  de- 
meanour, betrayed  no  consciousness  of  it,  for  she 
shook  hands  with  him  in  just  her  usual  frank, 
rather  impresse  manner,  and  gave  him  a  smile  as 
brilliant  and  as  full  of  careless  kindness  as  that 
with  which  she  had  won  his  confidence  on  the  even- 
ing of  his  first  visit  at  the  Lodge. 

"Won't  you  come  in  and  see  Lewis?"  said 
Winny  timidly,  as  Dunstan  lifted  his  hat  to  the 
ladies. 
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*'  Not  this  evening,"  he  replied,  somewhat  stiffly. 
"  Another  time  when  you  are  more  at  liberty  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  I  will  not  interrupt  your 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Kennedy  now."  And  he 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  raising  his  hat  again,  he 
walked  away. 

Winny  looked  after  him  for  an  instant.  She 
missed  from  his  clasp  that  almost  imperceptible 
lingering  touch  which  she  had  learned  to  under- 
stand, and  sometimes,  still  more  faintly,  to  return. 
She  felt  a  little  hurt  as  she  turned  to  go  with  Mrs. 
Kennedy  towards  the  house.  It  was  hardly  kind, 
she  thought,  of  Dunstan  to  behave  as  he  had  done. 
She  was  sure  she  had  not  meant  to  vex  him  by 
anything  that  she  had  said,  and  she  did  not  see  why 
he  need  be  offended,  if  he  really  were  so,  just  be- 
cause she  had  wanted  Cyril  to  be  as  much  a 
friend  of  his  as  he  had  already  been  of  hers.  It 
was  not  quite  nice  of  him.  And  that  was  as  far  as 
poor  Winny  could  allow  herself  to  go  in  her  con- 
demnation of  her  recusant  lover. 
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CHAPTER  XI, 


DOUBTS. 


"nUT  Mrs.  Kennedy's  observant  eyes  had  de- 
•^  tected  the  shadow  of  anxiety  that  had  clouded 
Winny's  face,  and  she  had  more  than  half  divined 
its  cause.  She  was  not  quite  sure  about  Winny. 
It  was  a  somewhat  difficult  game  that  she  was 
playing,  and  one  she  felt  which  would  require  all 
the  skill  that  she  was  mistress  of  to  keep  it  in  her 
own  hands.  Whether  there  was  really  any  mutual 
attachment  springing  up  between  the  two,  she 
could  not  quite  determine.  That  there  was  on  the 
part  of  Dunstan,  she  was  unhappily  too  well  assured. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  had  had  to  silence  very  decidedly 
the  feelings  that  pleaded  for  him,  for  she  was  by 
nature  a  warm,  kind-hearted  woman,  and  it  cost  her 
a  struggle  to  doom  to  disappointment  those  very 
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hopes  that  she  herself  had  helped  in  part  to  raise. 
Nothing  less  than  the  stake  she  had  in  hand  could 
have  tempted  her  to  do  it.  But  about  Winny  she 
was  not  so  sure.  She  was  such  a  guileless,  warm- 
hearted little  thing,  that  every  one  about  her  came 
in  for  a  share  of  her  regards,  and  so  transparent, 
that  if  Dunstan  Dayne  had  been  receiving  an  un- 
due proportion  of  them,  Mrs.  Kennedy  thought 
she  must  certainly  have  found  it  out. 

But  Winny,  guileless  as  she  was,  had  learned  of 
late  that  she  could  keep  a  secret  even  from  Mrs. 
Kennedy.  Her  little  griefs  and  pleasures,  whatever 
they  might  be,  she  had  always  shared  with  others. 
Indeed,  with  her  it  seemed  as  if  everything  came 
to  the  surface  and  displayed  itself.  But  this  new 
feeling  that  had  begun  to  stir  within,  the  girl  kept 
sacredly  apart.  It  was  her  own,  all  her  own,  and 
the  little  heart  fluttered  restlessly  about  its  treasure, 
and  even  by  innocent  devices,  as  a  frightened  bird 
will  hover  at  a  distance  from  its  nest,  would  strive 
to  divert  attention  from  it.  And  yet  this  evening, 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  ever  anxiously  upon  the   watch, 
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fancied  that  even  with  respect  to  Winny  all  was 
not  as  she  could  wish.  She  must  be  war}"  and  de- 
cisive, or  the  prize  would  slip  from  between  her 
fingers,  and  that,  for  Cyril's  sake,  ]Mrs.  Kennedy 
was  resolved  should  never  be  the  case. 

"  I  thought  Mr.  Dayne  had  been  such  a  special 
friend  of  your  brother's,"  she  said,  as  they  went 
through  the  garden  into  the  house.  "  I  am  sur- 
prised he  did  not  go  in  to  speak  to  him.  It  is  so 
odd,"  she  added  with  a  smile,  '^  to  call  at  a  house, 
and  stay  out  of  doors  all  the  time." 

Winny  coloured,  she  could  not  help  it. 

"  I  wish  he  had  gone  in,"  she  said. 

"  It  would  really  have  been  a  kindness  to  Lewis," 
Mrs.  Kenned}^  went  on.  "  He  seems  quite  low  to- 
day, poor  boy !  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  so  well  as 
usual." 

"  I  don't  think  he  is,"  said  Winny.  "  He  has 
got  a  little  pain  in  his  side,  and  I  fancy  that  has  put 
him  out  of  spirits,  such  a  very  little  thing  always 
does  that.     Dr.  Ransford  says  it  is  nervousness." 

"  I  daresay,"  answered  Mrs.  Kennedy,  "  but  he 
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will  be  better  when  once  he  gets  away.  There  is 
nothing  like  change  of  air  and  scene  for  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will,"  sighed  Winny. 
"Besides  it  troubles  papa  so  when  anything  is  amiss 
with  Lewis.  I  have  heard  him  walking  up  and 
down  his  study  the  whole  of  the  afternoon.  And 
I  can  always  tell  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  him  when  he  does  that.  I  do  hope  you  will 
settle  to  go.  It  will  be  so  nice  for  Lewis  having 
Cyril  with  him." 

"  But  you  know  my  dear,  it  will  not  be  for  more 
than  a  month  or  two  that  we  should  be  with  you, 
and  I  suppose  you  will  remain  abroad  until  quite 
the  spring." 

"  I  think  that  is  what  papa  intends,"  said  Winny, 
"  at  least  if  it  seems  to  suit  Lewis.  But  never  mind, 
two  months  is  a  long  time.     I  am  so  very  glad!" 

And  then  in  the  consultation  that  ensued  be- 
tween them  all  when  they  got  into  the  house,  arid 
Mr.  Gilmour  and  Lewis  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Kennedy's  proposal,  Winny's  little  un- 
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easiness  on  account  of  Dunstan  was  overlaid  for 
awhile,  only,  however,  to  re-appear  when  all  was 
quiet  again,  and  her  thoughts  had  leisure  to  turn 
once  more  into  their  accustomed  track. 

Yes,  she  did  wish  she  had  said  nothing  to  him 
about  Cyril,  though  it  was  of  no  use  wishing,  for 
it  was  too  late  now  to  undo  the  mischief.  But  it 
was  not  nice  in  him  to  speak  as  he  had  done,  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  nice. 

Meanwhile  Dunstan  was  striding  down  the 
Cedar  Walk,  vexed  with  himself,  with  Winifred, 
with  Mrs.  Kenned}^,  Avith  Cyril,  with  everything 
and  with  everybody.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
he  had  been  in  fault  himself,  and  that  made  him 
the  less  disposed  to  be  lenient  towards  others. 
And  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  provoking  subject  of 
conversation  that  Winny  had  selected,  one  that 
would  have  tried  the  patience  even  of  some  more 
the  masters  of  themselves  than  Dunstan  was. 

If  Winny  had  been  a  shrewd  clever  girl,  she 
would  have  let  the  matter  alone  instead  of  trying 
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to  act  as  peacemaker  ;  but  then  fortunately,  or  un- 
fortunately, perhaps,  in  this  case,  she  was  nothing 
of  the  sort,  but  just  a  little  simple,  affectionate, 
unsophisticated  creature,  who  ought  to  have  been 
born  in  the  time  of  the  Millennium,  when  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  are  no  longer 
to  exist. 

It  was  a  pity  certainly  that  she  had  tried  to  in- 
terfere, seeing  that  she  had  succeeded  only  in  mak- 
ing the  breach  ten  times  wuder  than  it  was  before. 
But  then  of  course  this  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen by  her,  any  more  than  that  Dunstan  should 
have  construed  her  well-meant  efforts  as  he  was  do- 
ing now.  For  as  usual,  when  anything  went  wrong 
with  him,  instead  of  smoothing  it  over,  he  was  tak- 
ing a  perverse  satisfaction  in  making  the  worst  of 
it,  and  before  he  was  half  way  on  to  Glinton,  he 
had  succeeded  in  pretty  well  convincing  himself 
that  Winny  had  actually  intended  to  annoy  him  by 
what  she  had  said  in  regard  to  Cyril. 

"  She  knows  well  enough  what  a  fool  I  am  about 
her,"  he  said  indignantly-  to  himself,  "  and  so  I 
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suppose  she  wanted  to  see  what  she  could  do  with 
me.  I  didn't  think  she  had  it  in  her !"  He  was 
beginning  to  feel  as  if  it  were  he  himself  that 
had  been  aggrieved.  There  was  a  sort  of  cruel 
comfort  in  being  able  to  shift  the  blame  on  anyone, 
even  upon  Winny,  for  it  made  him  feel  less  bitter 
against  himself,  and  Dunstan  was  one  who  could 
never  bear  to  be  the  subject  of  his  own  disapproval. 

But  distrust  of  Winny  was  a  dangerous  remed}" 
to  apply  to  his  wounded  pride.  That  is  an  evil 
hour  in  which  a  soul  that  loves,  suffers  itself,  even 
in  thought,  to  question  the  loved  one's  truth.  For 
doubt  is  a  curse  that  too  often  brings  its  own  ful- 
filment. Better  to  trust  on,  blindly  if  need  be, 
until  if  faith  must  be  lost  it  is  destroyed  by  cer- 
tainty alone,  rather  than  let  the  canker  of  suspicion 
€at  out  the  heart  of  confidence. 

It  was  growing  dusk  by  the  time  that  Dunstan 
approached  the  village.  The  harvest  fields  were 
empty  when  he  passed  them  by  again,  the  reapers 
gone  home  to  their  suppers  and  their  beds.  There 
would  be  a  famous  consu^nption  going  on  just  now 
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of  broad  beans  and  bacon,  bread  and  cheese  and 
beer,  in  Mrs.  Doyle's  kitchen.  Dunstan  wondered 
sometimes  how  the  men  contrived  to  stow  so  much 
away,  or  to  sleep  after  it,  either,  without  the  night- 
mare. But  sleep  they  did,  and  soundly  too, 
though  as  big  Ben  the  foreman  used  sometimes  to 
grumble,  "  he  never  got  no  good  out  of  his  bed, 
for  he  was  allays  asleep  afore  he  was  well  laid 
down,  an'  he  never  woke  up  while  it  was  time  to 
turn  out." 

It  was  a  little  nearer  home  for  Dunstan  to  take 
a  cut  across  the  churchyard,  not  much  nearer  to 
be  sure,  and  there  was  a  tall  stone  stile  to  get 
over,  but  this  evening  he  thought  he  would 
go  that  way.  It  was  just  a  fancy  that  came  into 
his  head  to  look  at  the  place  where  old  Andrew 
Gillespie  was  going  to  lie  for  the  first  night  under 
the  sod.  Winifred  had  been  talking  about  him  as 
they  walked  together  in  the  garden ;  about  Rachel, 
too,  and  how  before  the  old  man  became  so  ill  she 
used  to  sit  sometimes  for  hours  under  the  great 
beech  trees   that  grew  beside  the  pool,  doing  no- 
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thing  but  just  looking  up  at  the  sky  through  the 
green  roof  above  her,  or  watching  the  reflections 
of  the  sailing  clouds  in  the  waters  at  her  feet ;  but 
thinking  such  beautiful  thoughts,  Winny  said,  oh  ! 
so  strange  and  so  beautiful ;  for  she  used  to  tell 
them  to  her  sometimes,  if  she  happened  to  find  her 
there,  and  went  and  sat  beside  her.  And  her 
voice  was  so  sweet,  it  was  like  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  wind  among  the  cedar  tops,  and  her 
eyes  grew  so  bright  and  deep,  only  Winny  never 
could  remember  afterwards  what  it  had  been  all 
about. 

The  churchyard  was  empty,  silent,  and  deserted; 
the  sheep  that  used  to  graze  there  through  the 
day  were  lying  huddled  together  beneath  the  yews; 
and  the  children  who  danced  over  the  green  mounds 
and  played  at  hide-and-seek  behind  the  mossed 
tombstones,  had  long  ago  gone  home  to  bed.  Dun- 
stan  sauntered  round  to  seek  the  new-made  grave. 
He  found  it  easily.  It  was  close  by  that  of 
Kachel's  mother,  as  Mrs.  Doyle  had  told  him.  The 
sods  had  been  laid  down  over  the  long  hillock  that 
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marked  the  place,  but  they  looked  ragged  and  un- 
tidy yet,  stained  with  the  red  earth  that  had  got 
trodden  down  into  them,  and  which  had  soiled  and 
crushed  the  daisies  that  grew  among  the  grass. 

It  looked  a  cold  and  lonely  bed,  even  on  this 
soft  August  evening,  for  the  old  man  to  be  lying 
in;  more  cheerless  than  the  one  beside  it,  which  Tvas 
all  gay  now  with  the  brilliant  coloured  poppies  by 
which  it  was  overgrown,  flaunting  masses  of  scarlet, 
white  and  mottled,  that  looked  warm  and  almost 
garish  even  now  in  the  pale  twilight  that  was  set- 
tling over  all.  The  bush  of  rue  which  Dunstan  re- 
membered as  being  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  was 
almost  lost  among  them.  It  was  there  still,  how- 
ever, and  as  he  turned  to  go,  he  stooped,  hardly 
thinking  of  what  he  was  about,  and  breaking  off  a 
sprig,  carried  it  away  with  him  in  his  hand. 

It  was  only  a  little  piece,  and  as  he  walked  down 
the  path  towards  the  gate  he  crushed  it  between 
his  fingers,  and  threw  away  the  leaflets  one  by  one. 
It  gave  out  a  sad  and  bitter  odour,  as  if  it  had 
gathered  into  itself  some  faint  impression  of  the 
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troubled  life  which  once  had  stirred  the  dust  that 
slept  below.  And  by  some  chain  of  linked  associa- 
tion it  brought  to  the  mind  of  Dunstan  the  remem- 
brance of  the  creeping  shudder  with  which  he  had 
passed  for  the  first  time,  with  Winny  by  his  side, 
down  the  Ghost's  walk,  and  the  blank  stare  of  the 
moonlight  on  the  doorway,  where  almost  he  fan- 
cied that  he  could  see  the  figure  sitting  starkly 
against  it,  with  the  sleeping  child  close  folded  in  its 
ghastly  embrace. 

He  flung  away  the  leafless  stalk,  and  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  hurried  through  the  gate  out 
into  the  road,  as  though  he  would  leave  behind  him 
in  the  churchyard  the  dark  disturbing  thoughts 
which  had  arisen  there,  like  spectres  from  the 
quiet  graves.  But  he  escaped  them  only  to  find 
himself  once  more  invaded  by  the  echo  of  those 
hasty  words  which  he  had  spoken  to  Winifred,  by 
her  own  half-reproachful  tones,  by  the  vision  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  bright  face,  which  seemed  to  him 
just  now  to  be  only  a  smiling  mask  to  hide  her 
false,  decaying  friendship.  Above  all,  he  was  haunt- 
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ed  by  the  image  of  Cyril,  whom  his  distorted 
fancy  pictured  as  ah^ady  carrying  off  Winny  from 
before  his  eyes,  looking  back  with  a  mocking  glance, 
while  he  himself  stood  helplessly,  beholding  the 
ruin  of  the  hopes  which  a  few  short  hours  ago, 
with  Winny's  hand  nestling  in  his  own,  and  her 
light  footsteps  measuring  themselves  with  his, 
had  seemed  too  securely  based  to  be  overthrown. 

A  passing  mood,  like  many  more  of  Dunstan's» 
The  farm  kitchen  looked  as  radiant  as  ever  when 
he  pushed  open  the  outer  door  and  went  into  it  out 
of  the  dark ;  the  smell  of  the  burning  logs  was  as 
fragrant,  Mrs.  Doyle  as  comely  and  content,  Gideon 
even  more  jovial  and  hearty  than  usual,  just 
reaching  down  his  pipe,  and  preparing  to  stuff  a 
plug  of  tobacco  into  the  bowl.  Supper  was  over, 
Mrs.  Doyle  was  just  setting  away  the  things,  David 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  Dunstan  did  not  need 
a  second  invitation  to  sit  down  on  the  chintz-covered 
settle,  and  join  Gideon  in  a  glass  of  whisky  toddy, 
while  the  good  man  stretched  his  legs  across  the 
hearth,  and  lighting  his  pipe,  entertained  his  audi- 
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ence,  between  the  whiffs,  with  an  account  in  his 
raciest  style,  of  a  high-handed  courtship  that  had 
been  going  on  in  the  harvest-field  between  the 
rigid  and  *' cantankerous "  Martha  and  big  Ben 
the .  foreman,  who  had  long  been  said  to  have  a 
hankering  after  the  hundred  pounds  w^hich  that 
mature  damsel,  in  addition  to  her  other  charms, 
was  known  to  have  laid  up  in  the  bank  at  Bedesby, 
against  the  day  when  she  should  leave  her  mas- 
ter's service  to  set  up  housekeeping  on  her  own 
account. 

Dunstan  listened  and  laughed,  and  as  the  whisky 
toddy  began  to  warm  him  through,  so  his  pique 
against  Winny,  which  like  a  running  accompani- 
ment had  kept  pace  in  his  thoughts  with  Gideon's 
discourse,  began  to  disappear.  By  the  time  that 
the  farmer  had  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
and  was  stretching  himself  before  going  up  to  bed, 
Dunstan  had  made  up  his  mind  that  perhaps  things 
were  not  so  bad  as  they  had  seemed,  and  had  even 
resolved  that  on  Sunday  morning  he  would  con- 
trive to  meet  Winny  coming  out  of  church,  and 
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would  set  all  straight  again  between  them. 
Sunday  morning,  and  this  was  Friday  night. 
A  whole  day  and  more.  It  was  a  long  time  to 
wait,  but  it  would  get  over  at  last,  and  then — why, 
he  would  be  more  careful  for  the  future  about 
what  he  said,  only  he  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
Cyril — and  Mrs.  Kennedy. 
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"PvUNSTAN  often  went  down  to  Rooklands  on 
-*-^  a  Sunday,  but  seldom  unless  he  had  received 
a  direct  invitation.  He  had  a  feeling,  natural  and 
just,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  seclusion  about  a  house- 
hold on  that  day,  which  it  has  a  right  if  it  chooses 
to  maintain  inviolate,  and  on  which  a  stranger  is 
scarcely  privileged  to  intrude  except  by  actual  per- 
mission. 

It  had  been  the  source  of  but  little  privation, 
however,  to  him  hitherto,  for  he  had  generally 
managed  to  fall  in  with  Lewis  as  they  left  church 
in  the  morning,  and  then  some  spoken  or  tacit 
arrangment  was  usually  made  between  them,  which 
took  him  to  the  Hall  some  time  before  the  day  was 
over. 
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But  on  this  particular  morning,  when  it  seemed 
as  if  so  much  depended  on  his  seeing  them,  neither 
Lewis  nor  his  father  was  there.  Winifred  sat 
alone  in  the  great  square  pew,  her  face  a  little 
graver  than  its  wont,  her  long  curls  falling  partly 
over  it,  as  she  bent  her  head  over  the  prayer-book 
she  was  holding.  Dunstan  could  not  tell  whether 
she  looked  up  once  during  the  service,  or  stole  so 
much  as  a  single  glance  towards  him.  If  she  did 
it  must  have  been  when  his  eyes  were  turned  ano- 
ther way,  and  that  they  seldom  were ;  and  yet  he 
could  not  help  fancying  that  she  felt  sometimes 
his  gaze  upon  her,  only  that  she  would  not  allow 
herself  to  satisfy  him  by  returning  it. 

The  rector's  sermon  seemed  more  than  usually 
long  that  morning,  the  streak  of  sunlight  falling 
through  the  little  pierced  window  over  the  south  door 
to  creep  more  slowly  than  it  had  ever  crept  before, 
along  the  letters  on  the  monument  above  the  Rook- 
lands  pew,  whereon  was  spelt  the  name  of  Caroline 
Gilmour,  wife  of  Laurence  Gilmour  of  Rooklands. 
But  the  end  came  at  last,  and  the  congregation  be- 
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gan  slowly  to  file  out  into  the  churchyard.  Dun- 
stan  went  out  with  the  rest  when  the  farmer's  pew 
emptied  itself,  and  stood  beside  the  porch,  waiting 
until  Winny  should  appear. 

She  was  a  long  time,  he  thought.  The  Sunday- 
school  children  were  beginning  to  stream  forth, 
and  they  always  came  out  the  last.  He  glanced 
back  impatiently  through  the  open  door  into  the 
church.  There  she  was,  walking  down  the  aisle, 
the  rector  and  Dr.  Kennedy  were  in  front,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  Cyril  on  either  side  of  her.  Dun- 
stan  ground  his  teeth  with  disappointment  and 
vexation.  It  would  be  impossible  now  to  get  more 
than  a  word  at  most  with  her,  and  as  for  his  pro- 
mised reconciliation,  that  he  must  forego,  at  least 
to-day,  for  certainly  he  could  not  venture  to  invite 
himself  to  Eooklands  in  the  afternoon. 

He  seized  his  opportunity,  however,  to  inquire 
after  Lewis,  as  she  came  with  them  through  the 
porch.  Mrs.  Kennedy  gave  him  a  gracious  smile  ; 
Cyril  bowed  rather  loftily ;  Winifred  looked  at 
him,  as  he  spoke  to  her,  with  a  gentle  gravity  very 
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different  from  its  usual  happy  glow,  upon  her  sweet 
girlish  face. 

"  He  is  not  so  well  again  to-day,"  she  said  ;  "  at 
least,  not  well  enough  to  come  to  church ;  and  papa 
did  not  like  leaving  him  at  home  alone." 

She  was  just  about  to  add,  "  He  will  be  glad  to 
see  you,  though,  if  you  can  come  up  this  after- 
noon," but  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
Cyril  restrained  her.  The  little  sensitive  spirit  felt 
itself  blush  again  as  she  suddenly  recalled  the  look 
which  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  cast  upon  her  the  other 
evening  wlten  she  had  found  her  walking  alone 
with  Dunstan,  and  she  refrained,  almost  in  con- 
fusion, from  adding  more  than  a  few  shy,  uncom- 
fortable words,  as  Cyril  and  his  mother  hurried 
her  along,  in  reply  to  Dunstan's  expressions  of 
concern. 

Poor  child !  she  was  longing  with  all  her  heart, 
as.  she  went  down  the  churchyard  path  between 
them,  just  to  turn  back  and  put  her  hand  for  one 
moment  into  Dunstan's,  and  to  give  him  the  plea- 
sant look  and  word  which  should  let  him  see  that 
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she  had  forgotten  all  about  their  little  difference. 
If  only  she  dared  have  done  it ;  but  she  did  so 
dread  Mrs.  Kennedy's  noticing  it,  or  the  Doctor 
either,  he  was  such  a  plague  sometimes.  For 
Winny  knew  by  experience  that  when  he  found 
anything  which  he  could  tease  her  well  about,  he 
was  pretty  sure,  if  the  humour  took  him,  to  worry 
her  over  it  till  she  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  it 
off  or  liave  a  downright  cry  at  his  provoking  sallies. 

So  she  walked  on  with  a  heavy  heart,  not  so 
much  as  venturing  to  look  back  for  a  parting 
glance  atDunstan,  whose  voice  she  heaM  not  many 
steps  behind  her,  talking  to  Mrs.  McWerther  and 
the  two  Misses  McWerther,  who  had  pounced 
upon  him  just  as  he  turned  aside,  piqued  at  her 
reserved  and  distant  manner,  which  had  fallen  on 
his  hasty  temperament  like  tinder  upon  touch- 
wood. For  Dunstan  had  rushed  at  once  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Winny's  evident  constraint  could  only 
be  the  result  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  annoy  him. 

"  She  thinks  she  can  play  with  me,"  he  said  to 
himself,  half  in  bitterness,   half  in  pain,  and  he 
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drew  himself  up  and  dashed  into  a  careless  badin- 
age with  the  Misses  McWerther,  two  showy,  loud- 
voiced  girls,  whose  high-pitched  accents  were 
piercing  his  ears  all  the  time  at  every  word  they 
uttered — so  different  from  Winny's  clear  sweet 
tones,  as  soft  as  those  of  the  ring-dove  cooing  in 
the  woods. 

At  any  other  time  Dunstan  would  have  escaped 
with  all  convenient  dispatch  from  his  noisy  com- 
panions, but  he  chose  now  rather  to  encourage 
them  than  otherwise.  It  would  show  Winny,  who 
was  just  before  him,  that  if  she  had  meant  to  vex 
him  by  her  chilling  manner,  she  had  failed  in 
doing  so ;  and  Dunstan,  in  his  present  mood, 
would  not  for  the  world  that  she  should  fancy  he 
was  going  to  succumb  to  her,  and  come  creeping 
back  like  a  beaten  dog  for  her  forgiveness.  It 
was  her  place  rather  to  do  that,  and  he  must  show 
her  plainly  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He 
would  go  to  Rooklands  again  in  a  day  or  two, 
Tuesday  evening,  perhaps,  if  he  could  get  aw^ay ; 
and  then,  if  she  chose  to  make  advances  towards 
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reconciliation,  he  would  be  quite  prepared  to  meet 
them.  He  would  a  great  deal  rather  for  his  part 
have  everything  made  up  again  pleasantly  between 
them.  And  if  not  ?  But  that  was  a  contingency 
which,  in  his  cogitations,  Dunstan  did  not  take 
into  account. 

He  did  not  spend  the  rest  of  his  Sunday  very 
pleasantly,  nor  did  Winny  either.  Dunstan  was 
fretting  himself  into  renewed  irritation  against 
Winifred ;  and  at  Rooklands  the  hours  dragged  by 
as  wearily  with  her.  She  was  anxious  about  her 
brother,  dulled  by  her  father's  moody  silence,  and 
filled,  above  all,  with  useless  regrets  respecting 
Dunstan.  If  only  she  had  been  brave  enough  to 
have  asked  him  to  come  down  in  the  afternoon,  as 
usuaVto  see  Lewis.  She  was  sure,  if  the  morning 
were  to  come  over  again,  she  would  do  it  now, 
whether  Mrs.  Kennedy  noticed  it  or  not.  Poor 
Dunstan !  she  was  afraid  he  would  be  disappointed, 
and  yet  if  he  had  minded  it  very  much,  he  would 
hardly  have  been  talking  and  laughing  directly 
after  with  those  two  Miss  McWerthers. 
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Winny  did  not  like  to  think  about  that.  The 
Miss  McWerthers  were  not  nice  girls.  She  was 
sorry  Dunstan  seemed  to  know  them  so  well. 
And  again  she  returned  to  the  wish  that  like  a 
perpetual  refrain,  kept  rising  in  her  heart — if  only 
she  had  invited  him  to  come.  She  did  keep  watch- 
ing for  him  through  all  the  afternoon,  and  even 
until  dusk.  He  might  perhaps  come,  she  thought, 
just  to  see  Lewis,  and  at  every  step  on  the  gravel 
her  heart  leaped  up,  hoping  that  it  might  be  his. 
But  twilight  fell,  and  no  Dunstan  came.  He 
would  be  sure  now  not  to  come  until  the  next  day 
at  least,  perhaps  not  even  then.  He  was  so  busy 
now. 

But  the  next  day  was  no  better — not  for  Winny, 
at  all  events ;  and  for  a  wonder  Cyril  did  not 
make  his  appearance  either,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
to  relieve  its  tediousness.  As  for  Dunstan,  he 
had  his  work  to  attend  to,  and  that  distracted  his 
attention  for  awhile  from  the  subject  of  his 
grievances.  And  then  Tuesday  came  and  passed 
away,  and  Winny' s  hear£  began  to  stretch  with 
VOL.  II.  N 
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longing  to  see  him  again.  She  would  not  have 
cared  if  only  she  could  feel  that  they  were  friends 
again  ;  and  she  was  sure  that  if  they  could  have 
just  five  minutes,  to  talk  to  one  another  without 
Mrs.  Kennedy  or  Cyril  there  to  watch  them,  that 
all  would  be  right  again  between  them.  Only  five 
minutes,  and  she  could  not  get  even  that.  Poor 
little  Winny ! 

On  Wednesday  morning  she  had  to  go  to  the 
Lodge,  to  consult  Mrs.  Kennedy  about  the  prepa- 
rations for  their  departure.  For  the  time  was 
drawing  on  very  fast  now — only  a  fortnight  more, 
and  there  were  many  arrangements  still  to  be  com- 
pleted. Winny  had  to  pass  the  railway  yard  in 
order  to  reach  the  Lodge  ;  and  always  when  she 
came  in  sight  of  the  tall  spiked  palisades  that  shut 
it  in,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  getting  into  a  charmed 
atmosphere.  She  had  a  fluttering  sense  of  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunstan.  He  might 
even  chance  to  be  standing  near  the  entrance,  and 
so  see  her  going  by  ;  and  as  she  passed  the  gate 
her  heart  would  begin  tt)  beat  faster,  and  she  would 
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long  just  to  turn  her  head  and  catch  a  gUmpse  of 
him  if  possible.  But  that  could  not  be.  Winny 
thought  that  if  she  did,  he  would  be  sure  to  think 
that  she  was  looking  for  him,  and  she  would  not 
like  that  at  all — perhaps  he  would  not  like  it 
either,  so  she  always  looked  straight  before  her,  as 
she  did  this  morning,  and  walked  on  quickly  past 
the  gate  as  demurely  as  a  little  nun. 

But  to-day  Winny  might  have  glanced  in  with 
impunity.  Dunstan  was  not  there.  He  had 
ridden  some  miles  away  to  see  a  piece  of  banking 
that  was  being  made ;  and  she  had  passed  the  spiked 
railings,  and  was  just  turning  down  a  lane  that 
led  by  a  path  across  the  fields  to  the  Lodge,  when 
she  heard  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  coming  down 
it,  and  all  at  once  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
Dunstan  himself. 

It  almost  took  away  her  breath  at  the  moment, 
and  then  she  lifted  her  face,  all  flushed  with  ex- 
citement, towards  his,  for  Dunstan  had  reined  up 
his  horse,  and  was  reaching  down  to  shake  hands 
with  her.     Coming  upon   her  thus  suddenly,  his 

n2 
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pique  had  been  shaken  out  of  him,  and  he  had 
quite  forgotten  his  intended  coolness.  Things 
somehow  seemed  to  come  straiglit  of  themselves, 
without  any  hint  or  reference  to  the  past.  Winny's 
eyes  looked  gladly  into  his.  He  was  not  vexed ; 
and  she  felt  all  at  once  as  if  a  great  stone  had  been 
rolled  away  from  off  her  heart.  She  might  be 
happy  now  again. 

"  Shall  you  be  at  home  this  evening,  Winny  ?" 
asked  Dunstan,  when  he  had  made  inquiries  after 
Lewis,  and  had  heard  that  he  was  better  again. 
He  had  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  was  lead- 
ing it  now  by  the  bridle,  as  he  walked  along  slowly 
by  her  side.  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  get  away, 
but  I  think  I  could  contrive  to  come.  I  have  been 
regularly  driven  these  last  few  days  with  extra 
work." 

Winny  looked  brightly  up. 

"  At  home  ?"  she  said ;  "  oh !  yes.  I  have 
nothing  to  take  me  out." 

And  her  eyes  seemed  to  say,  '^  And  if  I  had,  I 
should  stay  at  home  all  the  same," 
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They  had  just  reached  a  stile  which  Winny 
would  have  to  cross,  and  the  words  were  hardly 
out  of  her  mouth  when  a  rustling  was  heard  on 
the  other  side  the  hedge,  and  Cyril  Kennedy  ap- 
peared in  sight. 

"  How  fortunate  that  I  have  met  you  !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  was  just  bringing  you  a  note  from 
my  mother.  She  wants  you  very  much  to  come 
down  to  the  Lodge  this  evening;  and  she  said 
that  I  was  to  take  no  denial.  I  suppose  I  may 
tell  her  you  will  come  ?" 

"  No,  no !"  said  Winny  earnestly,  "  pray  don't ! 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot,  I  must  stay  at  home  this 
evening.  I  will  come  to-morrow  instead,  if  that 
will  do." 

"  But,"  said  Cyril,  "  I  am  afraid  it  hardly  will. 
You  see  the  Graystones  from  Poynton  drove  round 
this  morning,  and  my  mother  made  them  stay  and 
spend  the  day  on  purpose  to  meet  you.  You  said 
when  you  saw  them  at  our  house  last  winter,  you 
liked  the  two  girls  so  much,  and  she  wants  us  all 
to  drive  to  the  Kexby  Crags." 
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"  Oh  !  I  am  sorry  !"  exclaimed  Winny,  with  an 
almost  piteous  accent  in  her  voice  ;  ^^  but  I  don't 
think  really  that  I  can  come." 

"But  why  notf  persisted  Cyril.  "Are  you 
so  busy  as  all  that?  You  must  not  disappoint 
them.  Bring  your  work  with  you,  and  we  will 
help  you." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not  that,"  began  Winny,  and  a  pain- 
ed blush  spread  itself  over  her  face.  She  was  not 
a  ready-witted  girl,  able  to  improvise  at  the  mo- 
ment some  plausible  excuse;  and  to  tell  Cyril  what 
her  real  reason  was  would  be  impossible.  She  on- 
ly added,  "  I  wish  I  could  come,  but  you  must  ex- 
cuse me,  Cyril,  please !"  And  she  glanced  hesitat- 
ingly towards  Dunstan,  as  if  he  could  help  her  out 
of  her  dilemma. 

But  Dunstan  was  standing  with  his  hand  upon 
his  horse's  neck,  looking  hard  and  stern  across  the 
fields.  He  was  feeling  vexed,  almost  as  if  it  had 
been  Winny's  fault,  at  this  intrusion  of  Cyril  upon 
their  Ute-a-tete,  and  even  more  so  at  this  threatened 
traversing  of  his  plans. 
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One  glance  from  him,  and  spite  of  her  timidity, 
Winny  would  have  persisted  bravely  in  her  refusal. 
But  Dunstan  did  not  vouchsafe  to  give  it.  She 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Cyril  was  urging  her 
still,  and  she  had  really  no  reasonable  excuse  to 
offer  for  disappointing  Mrs.  Kennedj^  It  would 
look  so  foolish  not  to  go,  she  was  afraid,  and  un- 
grateful tooj  when  the  arrangement  had  been  made 
expressly  on  her  account. 

He  might  let  me  off,  she  thought  within  herself, 
as  she  stole  another  glance  at  Dunstan.  For 
Winny  knew  well  enough,  although  he  spoke  no 
word,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  hard  set  look 
upon  his  face.  She  stood  irresolute.  It  was  not 
kind  of  him.  He  must  see  how  awkward  it  was 
for  her. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  on  to  the  Lodge,"  she  said  at 
last,  "  and  see  Mrs.  Kennedy  myself." 

"  That  is  right !"  exclaimed  Cyril  in  a  triumph- 
ant tone.  "  I  know  my  mother  will  persuade 
you.  I  may  turn  back  with  you  then,  for  I  liad 
only  your  message  to  deliver.     You  were  going 
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across  the  fields,  I  suppose."  And  he  reached  his 
hand  to  assist  her  over  the  stile. 

She  turned  though  first — 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Dayne,"  she  said. 

Dunstan  might  have  seen  if  he  would,  the  regret- 
ful look  upon  her  face,  but  he  chose  not  to  do  so, 
and  only  answered  coolly, 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Gilmour.  AYill  you  tell 
your  brother,  then,  that  I  shall  come  down  if  possi- 
ble this  evening." 

It  was  a  foolish  message,  for  of  course  Cyril 
heard  it,  and  he  might  have  known  that  it  would 
only  make  it  more  difficult  for  Winny  to  persist  in 
spending  her  evening  at  home.  But  Dunstan  was 
feeling  too  vexed  just  then  to  think  of  that.  He 
only  wanted  to  make  her  understand  that  she  was 
bound  by  her  engagement  to  him.  And  Winny 
on  her  part,  coloured  up  in  confusion,  for  she  fan- 
cied, and  not  untruly,  that  now  her  secret  was  out, 
and  that  Cyril  knew  exactly  that  it  was  on  account 
of  Dunstan's  visit  to  Rooklands  that  she  had  wan- 
ted to  escape  her  own  to  the  Lodge.     It  was  too 
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bad  of  hira  !  He  need  not  have  said  it  for  Cyril 
to  hear,  she  thought,  with  a  little  quiver  of  her  lip, 
and  she  turned  to  take  Cyrirs  offered  hand  with  as 
near  an  approach  to  impatience  as  she  was  capable 
of  exhibiting. 

Dunstan  did  not  mount  his  horse  immediately. 
He  stood  leaning  with  his  arms  folded  on  the  rail 
which  her  little  foot  had  just  been  pressing,  and 
watched  her  as  she  went  on  by  Cyril's  side  across 
the  daisied  meadow.  A  huge  oak,  the  trysting-tree 
for  ages  past  of  rural  lovers,  whose  thick  foliage 
made  beneath  it  a  perpetual  shadow  even  in  the 
garish  summer  days,  stretched  its  branches  over 
head.  From  out  the  hedge  beside  him  there 
strayed  a  long  wreath  of  honeysuckle,  from  whose 
ragged  blossom  there  exhaled  "a  vague,  delicious 
odour,  which  breathed  itself  around  him  with  every 
waft  of  wind  that  stirred  the  air.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  scent  of  certain  flowers  which  has  a 
strange  power  of  passing  through  the  sense  into 
the  soul,  and  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the  honey- 
suckle seemed  always  to  bring  to  Dunstan  the  feel- 
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ing  of  the  near  presence  of  Winny.  For  as  they 
went  together  down  the  Rooklancls  lane  that  moon- 
light evening  in  May,  she  had  stayed  to  exclaim 
with  delight  at  the  sight  of  a  spray  that  was 
flowering  at  the  very  top  of  a  hedge  they  passed, 
the  first  she  had  seen  that  spring.  And  Dunstan, 
with  much  pains,  had  succeeded  in  dragging  it 
down  and  presenting  to  her  the  finest  cluster,  tak- 
ing, as  he  did  so,  from  her  own  hands  one  bit  only 
for  himself. 

He  broke  off  a  piece  now  that  was  hanging  almost 
in  his  face,  and  as  he  stood  toying  with  it,  a  wist- 
ful feeling  for  a  moment  crossed  his  irritated  mood. 
Pity  but  Winny  had  turned  just  then,  and  yielded 
to  the  impulse  which  w^as  prompting  her  to  give 
the  one  backward  glance  of  reconciliation,  wdiich, 
had  she  only  known  it,  he  was  now  so  ready  at 
that  moment  to  receive.  For  both,  perhaps,  had 
been  a  little  in  the  wrong,  and,  since  one  of  them 
must  yield,  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  weaker  one  to 
do  it.  But  Winny  yielded  instead  to  the  foolish 
little  judgment  which  told  her  that  she  must  not  let 
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Dunstan  tyrannize  in  this  way  over  her.  She 
must  let  him  see  that  he  was  not  to  order  her 
about  just  as  he  pleased.  He  knew  very  well  that 
she  was  really  wanting  to  stay  at  home  this  even- 
ing, if  she  could  possibly  do  so  without  laying  her- 
self open  to  remark  :  but  there  was  no  reason  that 
he  should  try  to  make  her  forsake  all  her  old 
friends  on  his  account. 

So,  as  she  went  along  by  Cyril's  side,  she  was 
looking  at  the  matter  from  her  own  point  of  view, 
thinking  over  her  little  grievances,  and  making 
up  her  mind  that  the  next  time  she  saw  Dunstan 
she  would  show  him  that  she  was  not  to  be  treated 
in  this  way  with  impunity ;  and  so  busy  was  she 
with  her  cogitations,  that  though  Cyril  tried  hard 
to  get  her  to  talk  to  him,  it  was  scarcely  anything 
she  said  all  the  way  to  the  Lodge,  except  just 
"yes"  and  "no,"  and  even  these  she  managed  as 
frequently  as  not  to  say  in  their  wrong  place. 

And  all  the  time  Dunstan  stood  watching  them 
as  they  mounted  and  descended  the  green  ridges 
that  stretched  one  after  another  across  the  field.  His 
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face  grew  hard  again.  He  felt  angry  with  them 
both — he  almost  hated  Cyril.  For  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  pride  as  well  as  tenderness  in  Dun- 
stan's  love ;  it  was  not  quite  pure  as  yet.  The 
bit  of  honeysuckle  was  in  his  hand ;  he  threw  it 
down  as  if  he  had  been  flinging  her  hand  out  of 
his.  If  she  would  but  have  turned  back  once,  he 
would  have  felt  appeased.  It  would  at  least  have 
showed  that  she  was  thinking  of  him.  But  there 
was  Cyril  walking  by  her  side,  and  whether  she 
were  talking  to  him  or  not,  he  certainly  was  talking 
to  her,  for  Dunstan  could  see  his  head  turned  to- 
•  wards  her  again  and  again,  and  once  he  was  sure 
he  saw  her  look  up  into  his  face,  as  if  she  were 
answering  something  he  had  said.  He  watched 
thcra  till  they  had  gone  down  the  path  on  the 
other  side  of  a  green  slope  that  hid  them  from  his 
sight,  and  then  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off 
in  the  sulks — positively  in  the  sulks ! 

Nevertheless  he  went  to  Rooklands  after  all. 
He  could  not  get  more  than  one  hour  in  the  even- 
ing to  himself,  try  as  he  would,  but  he  made  it  in 
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his  way  as  he  rode  out  ap^ain  to  the  embankment, 
feeling  as  if  the  very  effort  he  had  made  to  go 
must  of  itself  ensure  Winny's  being  at  home  to 
receive  him.  It  was  a  terrible  blank  when  Lewis 
met  him  in  the  shrubbery  with  the  announcement 
that  his  sister  had  really  gone  that  afternoon  to 
the  Lodge.  She  had  left  a  message  for  him, 
Lewis  said,  that  she  was  very  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  go  ;  Mrs.  Kennedy  would  not  excuse  her,  but 
she  would  try  to  get  home  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
perhaps  she  might  see  him  before  he  left. 

Dunstan  waited — but  an  hour  went  by,  and 
Winny  did  not  appear.  He  had  stayed  as  long  as 
he  was  able,  and  now  he  must  go,  after  all, 
without  so  much  as  seeing  her.  His  temper  was 
not  improved  by  his  disappointment.  He  re- 
mounted his  horse,  and  dashed  off  full  speed  to  the 
place  where  his  men  were  working.  But  even 
his  occupation  this  evening  failed  to  soothe  him, 

"  There's  summut  up  with  t'  master,  as  sure's 
death,"  said  one  of  the  men,  nudging  his  compan- 
ion, as  Dunstan  moved  hurriedly  about,  giving  his 
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orders  in  a  hasty  and  excited  voice.  "There's 
summut  up  with  t'  master.  I  never  see'd  him 
that  gate  afore.  He's  all  a  fizz !  You'd  think 
he'd  swallowed  a  gallon  o'  sody  water  afore  he 
corned." 

It  was  late  when  all  was  over  and  Dunstan  was 
ready  to  return.  His  time  now  was  all  his  own, 
and  he  rode  a  few  rods  further  up  the  track  of  the 
line  to  see  again  how  the  work  lay  for  the  next  few 
days.  As  he  glanced  keenly  round  the  bit  of 
furzy  ground,  he  spied  a  rosy  patch  on  the  side  of 
a  mossy  mound  close  by.  It  w^as  heath,  the  very 
heath  that  Winny  was  so  fond  of,  and  the  moss 
too,  that  she  had  said  looked  so  pretty  with  it.  He 
could  not  help  getting  down  from  his  horse,  and 
gathering  a  large  handful.  He  w^as  vexed  with 
her,  and  yet  the  temptation  of  giving  her  this  little 
pleasure  was  one  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  re- 
sist. So  he  laid  it  carefully  before  him  on  his 
saddle,  and  then  set  off  to  go  round  again  by  Rook- 
lands,  and  leave  it  for  her.  It  would  be  too  late 
to  go  in  and  see  her,  but  the  little  gift,  he  thought 
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within  himself,  would  make  her  feel  sorry,  perhaps, 
that  she  had  disappointed  him. 

He  rode  leisurely  along.  It  w^as  a  still  balmy 
evening.  The  dusk  was  falling,  by  the  time  he 
drew  near  to  Rooklands  it  was  deepening  into  night. 
All  around  w^as  dim  and  half  lost  in  the  murk. 
The  trees  stood  like  ragged  shadows  on  the  horizon, 
the  fields  were  all  dipped  in  gloom,  the  sky  flecked 
over  with  grey  fleecy  clouds,  behind  which  the  moon 
was  riding  slowly  on.  The  only  sound  that  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  was  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  hoofs 
upon  the  road.  Then  that  ceased ;  he  had  got  in- 
to the  Rooklands  lane,  and  the  thick  carpet  of  fir 
needles  that  had  drifted  down  from  the  pine  trees 
overhead  gave  back  only  a  muffled  pattering  in- 
stead. 

He  checked  his  horse  a  little,  and  rode  more 
slowl}^  on;  for  there  was  a  sort  of  content  in  linger- 
ing here,  knowing  that  she  w^as  not  far  away.  He 
had  nearly  reached  the  avenue  gate,  when  he  saw 
two  figures  coming  into  sight  round  a  bend  in  the 
road.     They   w^ere   walking   quickly.     His   heart 
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bounded  within  his  breast.  One  of  them  was 
Winny,  he  would  have  known  her  slight  form  amid 
a  thousand.  The  other — yes,  the  other  one  was 
Cyril !  She  had  staid  at  the  Lodge  then  until  now, 
and  he  was  coming  with  her  home. 

It  was  the  one  stroke  too  much.  He  struck  his 
heels  into  his  horse's  flank,  infuriated  by  this 
sudden  smart,  and  dashed  wildly  on,  hardly  con- 
scious of  the  way  he  went.  He  would  not  stay  to 
speak  to  her.  Not  he !  She  might  go  on,  false 
and  smiling  as  she  was.  For  it  was  plain  enough 
now"  to  him.  She  had  never  really  loved  him, 
only  fancied  or  pretended  that  she  had  ;  and  now 
that  this  Cyril  Kennedy  had  come  between  them, 
she  was  handing  over  to  him  what  ought  by  right 
to  be  his  own. 

He  bit  his  lips,  and  plunged  on  again  more 
angrily  than  at  first.  She,  too,  should  suffer  for  it. 
She  should  know  something  of  what  she  was  mak- 
ing him  endure.  He  would  upbraid  her  with 
fickleness,  he  would  cast  her  off  completely  before 
she  had  had  time  to  mock  him  further.    He  would 
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— he  scarcely  knew  what,  but  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  the  farm  he  was  as  spent  by  the  turmoil 
in  his  brain  as  if  he  had  ridden  fifty  miles  ;  his 
horse  was  in  a  foam,  and  the  little  heap  of  moss 
and  heath  which  he  had  intended  for  his  peace- 
offering  lay  scattered  far  behind  him  on   the  road. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


WINNY  S   MISTAKE. 


YET  two  days  later  found  Dunstan  atrain  at 
Rooklands.  He  could  not  keep  away.  He 
craved  so  to  see  Winny  again,  to  quarrel  with  her 
if  need  be,  and  then,  the  storm  having  cleared  the 
air,  to  make  it  all  up  again  and  sun  himself  in  her 
smiles  once  more.  For  he  could  not  keep  himself 
angry  with  her  for  long  together.  Towards  Cyril  a 
deep-rooted  animosity  was  growing  up  within  him ; 
but  in  the  case  of  Winny,  however  provoking  she 
might  be  at  times,  yet  when  the  momentary  pres- 
sure was  withdrawn,  his  heart  sprang  back  towards 
her,  like  a  young  sapling  that  has  bentj  and  only 
bent,  before  the  wind. 

Besides,  Dunstan  felt  that  his  time  was  short. 
They  would  be  leaving  Rooklands  now  so  soon. 
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and  he  must  lay  a  firmer  hand  upon  her  than  he 
had  done  as  yet.  Hitherto  it  had  been  like  play 
between  them;  now  he  must  be  in  earnest — he  must 
nerve  himself  to  the  task,  and  bind  her  to  him,  be- 
fore she  went,  by  a  promise  that  she  would  not 
dare  to  break.  That  once  given,  he  felt  that  he 
could  trust  her  to  keep  faithful  to  her  word,  even 
with  Cyril  at  hand  to  tempt  her  from  him.  And 
tempt  her  he  would,  Dunstan  was  sure  of  that ;  and 
a  sense  of  sickening  apprehension  filled  his  breast 
as  he  thought  of  all  the  opportunity  which  this 
dreaded  rival  would  have  to  beguile  her  from  her 
truth. 

Full  of  his  resolves,  he  set  out  to  make  his 
visit.  He  was  not  exactly  pacified  towards  Winny 
— the  remembrance  of  the  other  evening  was 
rankling  still  within  him.  He  meant  to  convince 
her  that  he  had  been,  not  disappointed,  but  dis- 
pleased ;  still,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  before  he 
came  away,  he  would  have  won  to  himself  the 
right  to  claim  her  openly  as  his  own.  And 
that  would  set  a  barrier  between  her  and   Cyril 
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which  neither  of  them  might  venture  to  overleap. 

Plans  so  easily  made  in  imagination,  pity  that 
so  slight  a  thing  should  have  sufficed  to  traverse 
them  in  realit3%  It  was  a  chill,  dull  evening  when 
Dunstan  got  to  Rooklands  ;  there  was  a  fire  blazing 
in  the  library ;  and  there,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
Mr.  Gilmour  was  sitting,  with  Winny  on  a  low 
hassock  that  was  drawn  up  close  to  his  chair, 
sorting  out  under  his  directions  a  great  heap  of 
accounts  that  she  had  spread  out  upon  her  lap. 
Lewis  was  lounging  half  asleep  upon  a  couch. 
None  of  them,  Dunstan  thought,  seemed  particu- 
larly pleased  to  see  him. 

"  Sit  still,  Winifred.  Mr.  Dayne  will  excuse 
your  rising,"  said  Mr.  Gilmour ;  "you  will  dis- 
arrange all  the  papers." 

Winny  sat  still.  Dunstan  could  not  even  get 
to  shake  hands  with  her,  for  her  hassock  was 
withdrawn  into  a  sort  of  little  recess  between  her 
father  and  the  wall.  Lewis  roused  up  a  little  and 
began  to  talk.  Mr.  Gilmour  seldom  conversed ; 
he  was  as  silent  now  as  usual.     Winnv  was  evi- 
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dently  constrained ;  she  was  feeling  still  a  little 
vexed  with  Dunstan,  and  a  little  sorry  for  what 
she  herself  had  done  ;  and  yet  with  Lewis  and  her 
father  there,  she  did  not  like  to  make  any  allusion 
to  what  had  happened.  Dunstan  thought  that  she 
was  cold,  and  his  manner  towards  her,  instead  of 
warming,  chilled.  He  did  not  feel  himself  to  be 
at  all  as  he  had  meant  to  be,  the  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  he  was  put  out  accordingly. 

There  she  sat,  her  blue  muslin  dress  lying  round 
her  on  the  ground,  the  firelight  playing  through 
her  rippling  curls  and  shedding  a  rosier  glow  over 
the  soft  rounded  cheek  and  arms,  her  eyes  dropped 
over  the  papers  which  she  still  kept  fingering. 
Dunstan  fancied — it  might  be  only  fancy — that 
she  looked  as  if  she  knew  quite  well  he  could  sa}' 
nothinof  to  her  with  her  father  there  to  shield  her. 
His  vanity  was  touched  ;  it  took  away  from  the 
sense  of  superiority  and  power  which  he  had  meant 
to  exercise  a  little — just  a  little — over  her.  Not 
that  he  would  tyrannise,  be  it  ever  so  little ;  but 
he  wanted  her  to  yield  to  him  and  own  his  sway. 
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If  she  would  but  once  do  that,  he  would  give  way 
to  her  in  everything  beside,  and  that  was  precisely 
what  this  evening  he  did  not  seem  likely  to  succeed 
in  bringing  her  to  do. 

He  sat  a  good  while — as  long  as  he  dared — but 
he  felt  all  the  while  as  if  his  presence  was  an 
interruption.  Mr.  Gilmour  evidently  wished  to 
go  on  with  w^hat  he  had  been  about ;  and  Lewis 
seemed  listless,  and  to  be  only  keeping  up  the 
conversation  by  an  effort.  None  of  them  pressed 
him  to  remain  when  he  rose  to  take  his  leave. 
Winny  gave  him  her  hand,  but  still  without  rising 
from  her  seat ;  Lewis  yawned  as  he  got  off  the 
couch,  and  went  with  him  to  the  door.  Dunstan 
went  out  again  into  the  dusk.  His  visit  was  over, 
but  his  end  was  unaccomplished  still. 

The  Rooklands  pew  was  empty  on  Sunday. 
Dr.  Kennedy  joined  Dunstan  as  they  went  down 
the  churchyard,  and  told  him  he  believed  they  had 
all  gone  to  Bedesby,  where  the  bishop  was  preach- 
ing at  the  Cathedral  Lewis  had  been  saying 
something   about    it    the    day   before    to   Cyril, 
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and  he  had  driven  them  there  himself  that  morn- 
ing. 

Dunstan  groaned  within  himself.  Cyril  seemed 
to  be  usurping  even  with  Lewis  the  place  which 
he  himself  awhile  ago  had  held.  He  must  wait 
then  yet  longer  before  he  could  see  Winny  again. 
This  time,  however,  he  resolved  that  he  would  go 
in  the  daytime,  when  Mr.  Gilmour  would  be  in 
his  study,  and  there  was  the  chance,  which  so 
often  occurred,  of  meeting  with  Winny  alone  in 
the  garden,  where  she  spent  so  much  of  her  time 
during  these  warm  days. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  week  before  he  could 
secure  an  opportunity  of  going,  but  still  misfortune 
seemed  to  dog  his  heels.  When  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  house  there  was  Mr.  Gilmour's  horse  stand- 
ing saddled  and  bridled  at  the  door,  and  the  pony 
also  which  Lewis  rode.  There  was  a  side- 
saddle on  it,  though,  for  it  was  not  Lewis  who 
was  going  to  ride  this  morning,  but  Winifred,  who 
was  going  with  her  father  to  Greyton  Manor,  a 
place  some  three  or  four  miles  distant,  where  re- 
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sided  the  only  family  in  the  neighbourhood  witli 
whom,  except  indeed,  the  Kennedies,  they  kept 
up  anything  like  an  interchange  of  civilities,  and 
of  whom  they  were  about  to  take  leave  before  they 
went  away. 

There  also,  to  his  disgust,  stood  Cyril — Dunstan 
began  to  think  his  enemy  must  be  ubiquitous — 
leaning  against  the  doorway,  and  tapping  his  boot 
with  Winny's  little  silver-mounted  riding-whip, 
which  he  was  holding  in  his  hand.  He  looked  so 
cool  and  nonchalantj  as  he  raised  his  eyebrows  and 
bade  him  "  good  morning,"  that  Dunstan  felt  as  if 
he  would  have  liked  to  take  the  wdiip  out  of  his 
hand  and  lay  it  across  his  shoulders.  But  if  not 
altogether  a  gentleman  just  now  in  feeling,  he  re- 
strained himself  and  continued  so  in  act,  for  he 
returned  CyriFs  salutation  politely,  if  freezingly, 
and  then  seeing  Winny  coming  down  the  hall,  he 
went  up  the  steps  to  meet  her.  She  gave  him  her 
hand, 

"  Good   morning,   Mr.   Dayne,"  she  said.     "  I 
am  sorry  that  you  should  have  found  us  just  going 
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out.  We  are  going  to  Greyton  to  say  ^  good-bye  ' 
to  the  Lay  tons." 

She  spoke  carelessly,  rather  coldly  perhaps,  for 
Cyril  was  near,  and  since  the  thought  of  Dunstan 
had  become  more  than  ever  a  perpetual  presence 
with  her,  Winny  shrank  with  an  almost  childish 
sensitiveness  from  betraying  by  word  or  glance  or 
tone,  to  any  but  himself,  the  secret  so  jealously 
preserved.  It  put  a  constraint  now  into  her  man- 
ner not  natural  to  it,  though  had  Dunstan  been 
less  engrossed  at  the  moment  than  he  was  by  his 
renewed  annoyance  on  account  of  Cyril,  he  might 
have  seen,  in  the  restless,  almost  troubled  expres- 
sion of  her  eye,  a  something  that  belied  her  speech. 

But  this  unspoken  language  was  lost  upon  him. 
He  heard  only  the  indifference  in  her  words,  and 
felt  thereby  the  more  incited  to  subdue  this  freak- 
ish temper,  and  bend  it  to  his  own. 

^'My  visits  have  been  unfortunate  lately,"  he 
said,  with  an  icy  smile.  ''  I  am  afraid  I  intrude 
too  often  on  engagements  of  more  importance." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  cast  a  meaning  glance  to 
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where  Cyril  stood  in  the  doorway,  watching  the 
impatient  pawin^r  of  the  great  black  horse  which 
Michael  stood  holding  in  readiness  for  his  master. 

It  was  a  blunder.  He  had  gone,  without  in- 
tending it,  just  too  far.  Winny  could  hardly  avoid 
perceiving  the  inuendo,  and  she  looked  up  a  little 
nettled.  Her  temper,  though  sweet,  was  not  abso- 
lutely perfect,  and  not  having  been  aware  of  the 
chill  her  own  words  had  unconsciously  conveyed, 
she  felt  surprised  as  well  as  annoyed,  at  the  in- 
sinuation thus  implied. 

"I  am  sorry  you  should  think  so,  Mr.  Dayne," 
she  answered,  in  a  ruffled  tone.  ''  I  can  assure 
you  you  are  quite  mistaken.  But  here  is  papa," 
she  added,  as  Mr.  Gilmour's  step  was  heard  in  the 
lobby  behind  them,  "I  must  not  keep  him  waiting. 
Lewis  is  in  the  library.  He  is  not  very  well  to- 
day, but  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Gilmour  bowed,  and  spoke  to  Dunstan  as 
lie  passed  him.  He  seldom  did  more — he  was 
very  taciturn  in  his  manner.  Dunstan  had  more 
than  once  been  on  the  point  of  taking  offence  at 
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it,  but  had  restrained  himself  from  prudential  con- 
siderations. He  shook  hands,  however,  with  Cyril, 
then  strode  out,  and  the  next  moment  was  seated 
on  his  horse  with  the  bridle  in  his  hands.  Winny 
gathered  up  her  habit  and  went  down  the  steps. 
Dunstan  followed  to  assist  her  to  mount  her  pony. 
He  had  seen  his  mistake,  and  was  anxious  enough 
now,  if  possible,  to  retrieve  it.  Besides,  for  the 
sake  of  holding  for  one  moment  her  little  foot,  and 
feeling  her  light  weight  resting  on  him  as  she 
mounted  to  her  saddle,  he  was  willing  to  give  her 
a  repentant,  even  a  humble  look,  in  atonement  for 
his  fault. 

But  Cyril  too  was  on  the  watch,  and  not 
minded  to  relinquish  the  privilege  for  which  he 
had  been  waiting  for  the  last  half  hour.  One  of 
them  it  must  be,  and  only  one,  that  could  perform 
the  service  which  each  was  equally  resolved  to 
render.  The  expectant  goddesses  could  hardly 
have  awaited  more  breathlessly  the  award  of  Paris 
on  Mount  Ida,  than  did  the  rival  suitors  wait  on 
Winny's  movements,  as  she  tripped  down  the  steps, 
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her  bright  hair  twisted  into  a  golden  knot  beneath 
her  httle  riding-cap,  and  the  plain  dark  habit  re- 
veaHng  to  perfection  the  exquisite  outlines  of  her 
slight  suave  figure. 

Dunstan  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
lovely  ;  he  could  have  kissed  the  very  dust  be- 
neath her  feet  just  then.  But  the  next  moment 
his  admiration  was  stung  into  disappointment. 
What  malicious  sprite  w-as  it  that  prompted  AYinny 
to  such  a  piece  of  feminine  mischief  as  she  was 
guilty  of  ?  For  without  appearing  even  to  notice 
Dunstan,  she  summoned  Cyril  by  a  look  to  her 
side,  and  putting  out  her  little  gloved  hand,  she 
took  the  whip  which  he  had  been  holding,  and 
prepared  wdth  his  assistance  to  mount  her  pony. 

Dunstan  drew  back.  It  was  neither  jealousy  nor 
anger  that  he  felt  just  now,  but  a  sharp  stab  of 
pain  that  seemed  for  the  moment  unendurable. 
He  heard  their  voices  as  in  a  dream — he  stood 
watching  them  with  a  wretched  blankness  in  his 
heart  while  Cyril  stooped  beside  the  pony,  and 
Winny,  planting  her  foot  upon   his  hand,  with  a 
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single  spring  was  in  her  saddle.  Ah !  if  she  had  but 
known  how  heavily  at  that  moment  she  trod  upon 
his  heart ! 

Winny  saw  his  look  with  the  least  little  bit  of 
wicked  satisfaction.  She  thought  she  knew  quite 
well  what  she  was  doing.  She  had  wanted  just 
to  show  Dunstan  that  she  had  noticed  his  be- 
haviour, and  to  give  him  a  hint  to  be  more  careful 
for  the  future.  Perhaps  too,  there  was  just  a  touch 
of  feminine  wilfulness  in  her  act.  She  was  willing 
enough  to  yield  to  Dunstan  ;  what  woman,  in- 
deed, ever  rendered  loyal  love  to  the  man  whom 
she  was  able  herself  to  rule  % — but  she  did  not  like 
to  be  made  to  do  it.  She  chafed,  as  girls  will, 
when  she  began  to  feel  the  curb.  If  only  he  would 
let  her  alone,  her  devotion  would  keep  pace  with 
even  his  requirements ;  and  yet  with  the  caprice  of 
a  love  that  has  not  yet  learned  to  know  itself,  she 
would  make  a  pretty  vshow  of  independence,  and 
feign  a  freedom  which  sfie  did  not  care  to  feel. 

It  was  an  idle  fancy  that   moved  her  to  this 
little   bit   of    dissimulation.     She   did   not   mean 
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really  to  grieve  Dunstan,  only  to  let  him  see  that 
she  too  could  be  provoking  if  she  tried.  None 
the  less  it  was  a  mistake  in  Winny  thus  to  test  her 
power;  for  there  is  no  true  strength  except  in 
sincerity,  and  could  she  have  looked  beneath  the 
surface,  she  would  have  trembled  at  the  mischief 
she  had  done. 

Dunstan  was  left  standing  alone  now;  old 
Michael  had  trudged  away,  and  Cyril  was  walking 
down  the  avenue  beside  Winny^s  pony,  to  open 
the  gate  for  them  into  the  road.  He  crossed  the 
shrubbery,  unloosed  his  horse's  bridle  from  the 
plantation  gate,  and  rode  off,  sick  at  heart ;  for  all 
his  doubts,  as  it  seemed  now  to  him,  were  resolved 
into  cruel  certainty.  It  was  Cyril  who  had  been 
chosen,  and  he  might  consider  himself  dismissed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  WHICH  THE  VELVET  KNICKERBOCKERS  COME 
TO  GRIEF. 

TT  was  Friday,  the  21st  of  September,  the  au- 
^  tumiial  equinox,  when  days  and  nights  are 
equal  all  over  the  world,  as  Geordie  Kennedy  said, 
repeatinc;  his  page  of  "  Mangnall's  Questions  "  to 
his  mamma,  when  she  heard  him  say  his  lessons 
after  breakfast.  Geordie  had  not  much  else  to  do 
this  morning  ;  only  a  column  of  spelling  and  a 
long  division  sum.  He  was  to  be  excused  every- 
thing else,  for  it  was  his  birthday — he  was  eight 
years  old ;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  lessons, 
he  was  to  go  into  knickerbockers. 

Not  a  very  important  business  it  may  appear 
to  anyone  besides  those  immediately  concerned, 
one  that  might  be  deemed  by  some  to  be  hardly 
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worth  the  chronicling.  And  yet,  as  the  cackling 
of  geese  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  saved  the 
capital,  and  the  fairness  of  a  woman's  face  to  have 
caused  a  ten  years'  war,  so  in  the  sequel  it  may  be 
seen  that  this  step  on  the  part  of  Geordie  Kennedy 
towards  discarding  for  the  toga  vinlis  the  habili- 
ments of  childhood,  was  an  event  fraught  with 
momentous  issues  to  more  than  one  of  the  person- 
ages whose  fortunes  and  misfortunes  are  being  in 
this  history  duly  and  truly  set  forth  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  reader. 

The  column  of  spelling  was  repeated.  Geordie 
made  one  or  two  mistakes,  which  his  mamma  con- 
siderately ignored.  The  sum  was  done,  and  proved 
satisfactorily.  Geordie  was  great  In  sums,  indeed  his 
papa  thought  that  was  his  forte^  and  already  be- 
held the  petticoated  urchin  Senior  Wrangler  like 
himself  at  his  university,  and  carrying  off  the 
honours  of  the  year  from  a  host  of  competitors. 
Geordie  stuffed  his  pencil  into  his  pocket,  huddled 
his  slate  and  books  into  the  cupboard,  and  rushed 
upstairs,   his   mamma    following    him    more   de- 
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liberately  into  her  room,  where  the  ceremony  of 
induction  was  to  be  performed. 

The  knickerbockers  lay  upon  the  bed  in  sable 
state.  They  were  of  black  velvet,  and  decorated 
with  little  black  jet  buttons  upon  the  sleeves  and 
down  the  front.  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  hesitated  for 
some  time  about  the  extravagance  of  a  suit  of  black 
velvet  knickerbockers  for  Geordie.  Black  cloth 
would  have  been  more  serviceable,  and  less  expen- 
sive. But  maternal  vanity  won  the  day.  Geordie 
would  look  so  well  in  black  velvet,  and  he  was 
such  a  handsome  httle  fellow,  everybody  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was,  it  was  such  a  pity  not  to  make 
the  most  of  him. 

So  the  velvet  was  bought,  and  committed  to  the 
hands  of  the  best  tailor  in  Bedesby,  whence  it  had 
come  home  late  last  night  transformed  into  the 
articles  in  question.  There  was  also  another  suit, 
of  more  substantial  material,  to  be  worn  for  ^'  every- 
days,"  but  the  birthday  being  a  special  occasion,  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  moreover,  being  as  desirious  as  her 
boy  himself  to  behold  him  in  all  his  glory,  the 
VOL.  II.  P 
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best    suit   was   selected   to   be   donned   the   first. 

Besides  Geordie  and  his  mamma,  Abigail  came 
up  into  the  room.  She  had  been  Geordie's  nurse, 
and  was  now  the  housemaid.  Mrs.  Kennedy  was 
a  good  mistress,  and  kept  her  servants  well. 
Abigail  had  been  with  her  eleven  years,  and  was 
neither  so  young  nor  so  amiable  now  as  she  used 
to  be.  Geordie  stood  rather  more  in  awe  of  her 
than  he  did  of  his  mamma ;  nevertheless  she  was 
fond  of  him  in  her  way,  and  was  wont  to  supply 
him  privately  with  many  a  slice  of  bread  and  jam, 
and  such  like  tokens  of  her  favour.  Geordie  was 
strong  in  suras,  but  like  most  little  boys  and  others 
of  larger  growth,  he  was  not  exempt  from  a  certain 
weakness  upon  gastronomic  subjects.  Indeed,  he 
had  shocked  his  mamma  dreadfully  once  when  he 
was  at  a  more  unsophisticated  age  than  now,  by 
expressing  a  wish  to  be  one  of  the  cows  that  were 
grazing  in  the  paddock,  "  because,"  as  he  explained, 
"  they  could  keep  on  eating  all  day  long,  and  didn't 
have  any  physic  to  take  afterwards." 

Abigail  then  had  come  upstairs  to  assist  at  the 
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toilet,  a  somewhat  lengthy  process,  for  as  every  ex- 
perienced matron  will  bear  me  witness,  when  a 
little  boy  discards  his  petticoats  for  something  more 
advanced,  the  revolution  is  not  superficial  merely, 
but  extends  also  to  the  inferior  strata  of  his  at- 
tire. • 

But  at  last  the  transformation  was  complete,  the 
crowning  moment  came,  and  Geordie  stood  in  all 
the  conscious  glory  of  his  new  array.  Abigail 
pursed  up  her  mouth,  threw  her  head  critically  to 
one  side,  and  drew  back  a  pace  or  two  to  obsei've 
more  perfectly  the  general  effect.  His  mamma 
surveyed  him  on  this  side  and  on  that  with  an  ap- 
proving eye.  The  knickerbockers  fitted  to  per- 
fection ;  they  suited  him  so  well,  too,  they  really 
gave  him  quite  a  distinguished  air.  The  maternal 
bosom  swelled  with  complacent  pride.  There  were 
not  many  mothers,  she  thought  with  inward  self- 
congratulation,  who  could  boast  of  such  a  handsome 
son  as  the  curly-headed  rogue  who  stood  before 
her. 

But  Geordie  bore  with  manly  insouciance   the 
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admiration  of  his  mamma  and  nurse.  He  would 
not  even  so  far  demean  himself  as  to  take  a  survey 
of  himself  in  the  great  cheval  glass  that  stood  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  or  so  much  as  glance  over 
his  shoulder  to  see  how  his  habihments  looked  be- 
hind. He  was  not  going  to  seem  as  if  he  cared. 
He  was  above  any  such  w^eakness  now.  It  was 
only  girls  who  made  a  fuss  about  their  things,  and 
Geordie  had  no  longer  anything  to  do  with  girls, 
the  connecting  link  between  him  and  his  inferiors 
had  been  severed,  and  the  tartan  frock  lay  in 
humiliation  on  the  floor,  never  to  be  put  on  again. 
He  busied  himself  accordingly,  with  studious  in- 
difference, in  transferring  to  his  new  pockets  the 
clasp-knife,  the  ball  of  string,  some  marbles,  the 
red  handkerchief,  and  sundry  brass  buttons  and 
other  valuables  which  Abigail  was  turning  out  of 
his  old  ones. 

"  You  had  better  give  those  marbles  to  me," 
said  Mrs.  Kennedy.  "  You  can't  play  taws  in 
your  knickerbockers ;  it  will  spoil  the  knees  di- 
rectly." 
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Geordie  surrendered  his  marbles  with  a  sigh. 
There  were  disabiHties,  it  appeared,  attaching  even 
to  the  estate  of  knickerbockers.  Just  then  a  bell 
rang.  It  was  the  baker's  boy  at  the  door,  and 
Abigail  had  to  go.  Mrs.  Kennedy  followed  her. 
She  wanted  a  clean  collar  out  of  the  drawer  in 
Geordie's  room.  Now  was  the  time!  Geordie 
sprang  to  the  glass.  He  drew  himself  up,  he 
tossed  back  his  head,  he  planted  himself  in  an 
heroic  attitude,  one  arm  aloft,  his  right  foot  ex- 
tended, and  a  fierce  defiance  on  his  face,  the  whole 
tableau  after  the  style  of  a  favourite  pirate  captain 
in  his  "  Book  of  Adventures."  It  was  a  triumphant 
moment.  He  flourished  his  arm  in  the  air,  as  if 
he  were  brandishing  an  imaginary  dagger,  and 
felt  himself  a  hero  every  inch.  But  suddenly  he 
heard  a  step.  The  short-lived  glory  died  away, 
the  pirate  captain  vanished,  and  when  his  mamma 
came  in  with  the  collar  in  her  hand,  Geordie  was 
on  his  knees  upon  the  floor,  just  rummaging 
out  the  last  brass  button  from  the  pocket  of  the 
tartan  frock. 
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It  would  be  a  pity,  however,  if  the  velvet 
knickerbockers  were  to  waste  their  splendour  alto- 
gether in  the  atmosphere  of  home,  and  to-day 
would  be  the  only  opportunity  of  introducing  them 
to  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glinton  ;  for,  of 
course,  while  Geordie  was  running  wuld  at  the 
Brook  Farm — he  was  to  board  there  while  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  away — it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  he  should  sport  them  there.  So,  as  ^Irs. 
Kennedy  had  a  note  which  she  wanted  to  send  to 
Rooklands,  Geordie  was  commissioned  to  convey  it. 

He  had  a  pervading  consciousness  of  knicker- 
bockers as  he  made  his  progress  down  the  village, 
feeling  himself  the  centre  of  all  regards.  At  first, 
it  is  true,  he  was  a  little  shy,  but  gaining  courage 
by  degrees,  he  marched  jauntily  along,  ignoring 
with  an  air  of  lofty  indifference  the  admiring 
glances  which  he  felt  proudly  sensible  were  being 
cast  upon  him  by  the  little  boys  who  were  playing 
at  taws  and  hop-scotch  in  the  village  street,  and 
looking  down  supremely  upon  such  among  them 
as  were  still  in  bondage  to  petticoats. 
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At  last  he  reached  the  row  of  genteel  cottages 
which  the  reader  will  remember  stood  just  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  and  were  inhabited  chiefly  by 
maiden  and  widow  ladies.  Here  his  progress  was  im- 
peded. The  two  Miss  Tofts,  who  were  sitting  at  their 
window,  spied  him  as  he  passed,  and  beckoned  him 
in,  curious  to  inspect  him  more  at  leisure.  Geordie, 
nothing  loth,  obeyed  the  summons.  The  Miss 
Tofts  were  very  staunch  friends  of  his,  and  often 
called  him  in  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  seed-cake. 
To-day,  however,  being  a  special  occasion — 
Geordie  had  informed  them  of  its  being  his  birth- 
day— he  received  in  addition  a  glass  of  goose- 
berry wine,  and  then,  having  eaten  his  cake  and 
been  suiBciently  admired,  he  took  his  leave. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  proceed  far  without 
interruption.  Old  Mrs.  Parker,  who  lived  a  little 
further  on,  had  also  caught  sight  of  him,  and 
rapped  at  the  window  for  him  to  come  in.  Here 
the  same  process  was  repeated,  except  that  ^Irs. 
Parker  examined  him  somewhat  more  minutely 
than  the  Miss  Tofts  had  done.     She  put  on  her 
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spectacles  to  satisfy  herself  whether  the  knicker- 
bockers were  of  silk  or  cotton  velvet,  she  examined 
him  from  head  to  foot,  then  she  turned  him  round 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  reverse  aspect  of  his  habili- 
ments. Finally,  having  completed  her  survey,  she 
set  him  in  a  chair,  and  administered  a  large  slice  of 
cake,  together  with  a  glass  of  cowslip  wine ;  for 
Geordie,  who  had  taken  Miss  Toft's  gooseberry  wine 
with  considerable  satisfaction,  had  intimated  to  Mrs. 
Parker  also  the  fact  of  its  being  his  birthday. 

Having  finished  his  wine  and  a  second  piece  of 
cake,  Geordie  said  "good-bye"  and  went  away, 
only,  however,  to  be  captured  a  third  time  by  the 
two  Miss  Barbes,  who  lived  in  the  last  house  in 
the  row.  Geordie  had  lost  his  appetite  at  Mrs. 
Parker's.  He  did  not  particularly  care  for  the 
jam  puff  which  Miss  Barbe  produced,  but  he 
drank  another  glass  of  gooseberry  wine,  and  then, 
feeling  rather  lively  after  it,  began  to  chatter  away 
very  fast  to  the  two  ladies,  who  admired  and 
flattered  him  even  more  than  ^Irs.  Parker  had 
done;  and  female  flattery  is  not  without  its  charms. 
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even  to  little  bo^^s  in  knickerbockers  who  look 
down  on  girls.  Georclie  thought  it  was  very- 
pleasant,  and  exhibited  himself  and  his  knicker- 
bockers with  more  complacency  than  ever. 

When  he  had  had  enough  he  set  off  again,  and 
this  time  got  to  Rooklands  without  further  inter- 
ruption. He  had  loitered  so  long,  however,  on 
the  way,  that  there  was  no  time  for  him  to  stay 
awhile  and  play,  as  he  generally  did  when  he  went 
to  Eooklands.  He  gave  his  mamma's  message  to 
Winifred  and  started  back  at  once,  lest  he  should 
be  too  late  for  dinner,  charged  this  time,  not  with 
a  message,  but  with  a  tiny  sealed  note,  which 
Winny  gave  into  his  hands  with  special  injunctions 
to  take  it  carefully,  and  deliver  it,  as  he  passed  the 
railway  yard,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dayne. 

"  Now,  Geordie,"  she  said,  "  you  are  sure  I  may 
trust  you  ?  You  will  carry  it  very  carefully,  and 
give  it  into  Mr.  Dayne's  own  hands ;  and  be  sure 
you  don't  forget." 

Geordie  put  the  note  into  his  pocket,  proud  of 
the  commission.     He  often  did   little  errands  of 
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this  sort  for  Winifred,  who  had  some  trouble  at 
times  with  their  meagre  staff  of  servants  to  get 
messages  conveyed  from  Rooklands  to  the  village. 
And  Geordie  was  a  sensible  little  fellow ;  she 
knew  she  could  depend  on  him  as  well  as  on 
anyone. 

"  And  you  know,  Geordie,"  she  said,  "you  can 
just  give  it  to  Mr.  Da^-ne,  and  you  need  not  say 
anything  about  it  to  anyone." 

"  Very  w^ell,"  said  Geordie ;  he  was  rather 
fond  of  having  a  responsible  errand,  and  with  a 
bright  half-crown  from  Lewis  for  a  birthday  pre- 
sent, he  set  off  home.  But  he  had  not  gone  more 
than  half-way  before  he  sat  down  upon  a  bank 
by  the  roadside.  It  was  hot,  and  he  was  tired, 
and  his  head  w^as  beginning  to  ache.  He  wished 
he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  walk.  His  half- 
crown  was  somewhat  of  a  solace ;  he  took  it  out 
of  his  pocket  and  looked  at  it.  As  he  did  so,  it 
slipped  out  of  his  fingers  and  rolled  to  the  bottom 
of  tlie  bank.  Geordie  saw  where  it  lay,  close  by 
a   great    tuft   of   forget-me-nots.     He  scrambled 
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down  after  it,  and  was  just  planting  his  foot  so  as 
to  reach  it,  when,  oh,  horror !  he  felt  himself  sud- 
denly sliding  downwards  ;  he  had  stepped  on  some 
slushy  grass,  and  before  he  could  recover  his  foot- 
ing, was  sprawling  on  a  bit  of  boggy  ground  that 
lay  in  the  hollow  below  the  bank. 

He  picked  himself  up  and  crawled  back,  his 
half-crown  in  his  hand,  but  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  green  slimy  mud.  Alas  !  for  the  velvet 
knickerbockers  !  Their  first  day  was  destined  to 
be  their  last.  But  Geordie's  head  was  aching  by 
this  time  too  violently,  and  he  was  feeling  too  un- 
comfortable in  other  ways  to  trouble  himself  much 
about  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  them.  He 
crept  on  a  little  further,  and  then  sat  down  again, 
sick  and  faint,  and  his  head  throbbing  as  if  a 
windmill  were  turning  round  inside.  It  was  that 
last  glass  of  gooseberry  wine  that  had  done  the 
mischief ;  but  this  Geordie  did  not  know ;  he  only 
felt  unutterably  miserable,  and  as  if  to  be  able 
just  then  to  lean  down  his  aching  head  on  his 
mother's  knee,  and   rest  it   there,   he   would   be 
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willing  never  to  put  on  knickerbockers  any  more. 

Luckily  one  of  the  men  from  the  Brook  Farm, 
passing  by,  saw  the  plight  he  was  in ;  and  with 
many  expressions  of  uncouth  commiseration, 
picked  him  up,  and  settling  him  as  well  as  he  could 
on  some  straw  in  the  bottom  of  his  cart,  drove  him 
to  the  village,  where  he  delivered  him,  all  stained 
and  spattered  as  he  was,  like  a  parcel  of  damaged 
goods,  into  the  hands  of  the  astonished  Abigail. 

Geordie  spent  the  rest  of  his  birthday  in  bed, 
where,  happily,  sleep  by  and  by  brought  him  ob- 
livion of  his  troubles,  and  where  the  effects  of  his 
morning's  excesses  were  neutralised  by  a  dose  of 
the  much-dreaded  physic,  and  a  course  of  weak  tea 
and  water-gruel. 

But  the  velvet  knickerbockers  were  ruined  past 
redemption.  Abigail  turned  out  the  "  rubbish " 
from  the  pockets  with  many  expressions  of  dis- 
gust and  lamentation.  Win ny's  little  note,  soaked 
and  softened  by  the  wet,  remained  sticking  where 
it  had  been  first  deposited.  Then  by  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy's   orders    the    knickerbockers    were    dried. 
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brushed,  and  laid  by  in  a  closet  until  they  should 
return  from  abroad,  when  they  might  see  if  it  were 
possible  by  any  means  to  render  them  presentable 
again. 
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GONE  ! 

nnO  understand  fully,  however,  the  consequences 
-*-  of  the  disaster  that  had  brought  to  so  prema- 
ture and  ignommious  a  close  the  career  of  the 
velvet  knickerbockers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  they 
had  been  donned  by  their  unlucky  wearer,  and  to 
explain  the  circumstances  under  which  Winny  had 
sent  the  note  that  was  destined  to  lie  perdu  in  the 
pockets  of  the  degraded  garments. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dunstan  had  ridden 
away  the  other  day  from  Rooklands,  stung  to  the 
quick  by  that  show  of  preference  for  his  rival 
which  Winny,  with  a  dash  of  coquetry  so  unlike 
herself,  had  thoughtlessly  stooped  to  feign.  Day 
by  day  since  then  he  had  declared  to  himself,  in 
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alternate  moods  of  bitterness  and  grief,  that  hence- 
forth all  must  be  at  an  end  between  them ;  that  he 
would  be  fooled  no  longer  by  her ;  that  before  she 
left  he  would  tell  her  to  her  face  that  a  love  so 
fickle  and  so  shallow  as  hers  had  proved  itself  to 
be,  was  not  worth  the  winning. 

But  a  man  must  suffer  much  from  an  injured 
limb  before  he  can  bring  himself  to  submit  it 
finally  to  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  Dunstan  could 
not  quite  resolve  to  make  a  final  sacrifice  of  what 
once  he  had  held  so  proudly,  and  still,  in  spite  of 
himself,  so  dearly  prized.  He  would  make  one 
more  effort,  but  it  should  be  the  last ;  and  the  note 
which  Winny  had  committed  into  Geordie*s  hands 
was  the  reply  to  one  which  he  had  sent  to  her  that 
morning. 

This  note  of  Dunstan's  was  somewhat  cavalier, 
perhaps,  in  its  tone — just  a  line  or  two  to  say  that, 
if  she  were  not  too  much  engaged,  he  would  be 
obliged  if  she  would  allow  him  to  call  upon  her 
before  she  left,  at  any  time  which  she  might  name. 

But  Winny  had  been  repenting  herself  with  a 
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penitent  and  obedient  heart  ever  since  her  little 
escapade.  She  had  been  sorry  for  what  she  had 
done  even  before  she  reached  the  avenue  gate,  and 
when  day  by  day  went  by,  and  she  began  to  fear 
that  she  had  actually  offended  Dunstan  by  her 
foolish  conduct,  her  trouble  and  self-reproach  be- 
came almost  more  than  she  could  bear.  So  when, 
to  her  relief,  his  note  at  length  arrived,  cavalier 
though  it  might  be,  she  answered  it  as  gently  and 
humbly  as  though  she  alone  had  been  in  fault, 
which,  indeed,  she  had  really  persuaded  herself 
had  been  the  case.  Which  note,  had  it  reached 
its  destination,  might  have  changed  entirely  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  but  being  consigned  with  the 
degraded  knickerbockers  to  obscurity,  was  the 
cause  of  those  complications  in  the  progress  of 
events  which  it  will  be  the  part  of  the  writer  now 
to  explain. 

Winny  watched  and  w^aited  all  in  vain.  They 
were  to  leave  the  following  day,  as  she  had  ex- 
plained to  Dunstan  in  her  note,  and  most  of  the 
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afternoon  she  was  busy  helping  Hannah  and  Mrs. 
Bray  to  complete  the  final  preparations  for  their 
departure.  Then  she  began  to  feel  fluttered  and 
expectant,  then  anxious.  Twilight  fell — the  even- 
ings were  beginning  now  to  close  in  fast — it  grew 
dark,  the  stars  twinkled  out  above  the  fir-trees  in 
the  plantation,  and  the  moon  shone  in  through  the 
little  turret  window  commanding  a  view  of  the 
Rooklands  road,  to  which  again  and  again  she  had 
run  up  to  see  if  anyone  was  approaching.  But  no 
one  came.  The  rusty  old  clock  in  the  tower  struck 
eight — nine — ten.  It  was  of  no  use  hoping  any 
longer.  She  must  wait  now  until  to-morrow,  and 
then  he  would  be  sure  to  come. 

But  Dunstan  was  shut  up  in  his  office  all  the 
next  morning,  devoured  by  spleen,  and  for  once 
in  his  life,  almost  blundering  about  his  work.  He 
went  home  earlier  than  usual — it  chanced  to  be  a 
leisure  day  with  him,  for  he  had  not  had  the  long 
ride  to  the  place  where  the  men  were  working, 
which  generally  consumed  so  much  of  his  time. 
It  was  a  still,  warm  afternoon,  so  balmy  and  de- 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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licious  when  he  got  to  the  farm,  that  he  could  not 
stay  indoors.  For  as  he  sat  in  his  parlour,  the 
scent  of  lavender  and  mignonette  came  in  through 
the  open  window,  and  mingling  with  this,  the 
sw^eet  smell  of  the  haystacks  in  the  rick-yard  on 
the  other  side  of  tjie  wall.  He  strode  across  the 
sill,  and  out  into  the  garden.  He  could  walk  down 
there  some  of  the  tormenting  thoughts  which  all 
day  long  had  kept  buzzing  about  him,  like  a  swarm 
of  angry  bees  that  nothing  could  drive  away. 

For  Dunstan  felt  that  he  had  been  jilted ;  and  of 
all  things  in  the  world  that  is  about  the  most 
difficult  for  a  man  to  bear  with  any  degree  of 
equanimity.  It  is  not  merely  a  loss  to  be  sub- 
mitted to — it  is  a  wTong  to  be  resented ;  and 
Dunstan  had  a  good  deal  of  resistance  in  his  nature, 
a  good  deal  of  pride  and  self-love,  too,  which  had 
been  wounded  grievously,  as  hour  after  hour  had 
slipped  away,  and  still  no  answer  had  ai'rived  to 
the  message,  which  in  a  fit  of  repentant  tender- 
ness, he  had  constrained  himself  to  send.  For 
there  was  but  one  construction  to  be  put  on  Winny's 
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silence.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  him.  It  had 
been  equivalent  to  a  dismissal.  So,  at  least,  with 
self-tormenting  sophistry,  Dunstan  had  succeeded 
in  convincing  himself,  and  had  ruffled  himself  up 
accordingly. 

But  see  him  she  should;  h%  was  resolved  on 
that.  If  she  chose  to  discard  him  for  Cyril  Ken- 
nedy, she  should  tell  him  so  herself.  She  had 
mocked  his  trust  and  beggared  him  of  love ;  but 
he  too  would  have  the  satisfaction  himself  of 
showing  her  at  how  low  a  price  he  valued  now 
what  awhile  ago  he  would  have  given  his  all  to 
win.  Not  the  right  kind  of  balm,  perhaps,  for  so 
sore  a  wound ;  but  Dunstan  was  not  in  a  condition 
just  then  to  make  a  judicious  choice  of  remedies. 

There  was  this  good  point  about  Dunstan — what- 
ever he  did,  he  did  it  heartily  and  at  once.  There 
was  no  half-work  with  him.  If  he  smoked  a  cigar, 
as  he  was  doing  now,  he  did  it  vigorously,  and  then 
flung  away  the  end  and  set  himself  to  something 
else.  Headstrong,  impatient,  uneven,  he  might  be; 
easily  stirred  up  to  either  tenderness  or  resentment ; 
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often  unreasonable,  sometimes  even  perverse ;  and 
yet  with  all  this  there  was  a  certain  clearness  and 
decision  of  touch  about  the  markincrs  of  his  charac- 
ter which  set  him  apart  entirely  from  those  muddy, 
half-baked  natures,  who  have  no  more  spring  or 
purpose  in  them  J:han  the  lump  of  clay  w^hich  a 
child  is  kneading  in  its  fingers. 

He  went  straight  into  the  house  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  what  he  would  do,  dressed  with 
more  solicitude  than  he  w^as  perhaps  aware  of,  and 
set  off  for  the  last  time  upon  the  well-known  road. 
It  w-as  a  cruel  errand  on  wdiich  he  was  bound,  but 
when  it  was  over,  when  all  was  settled,  as  it  would 
be  then,  he  would  be  at  rest,  free  to  forget  her  if 
he  could.  But  Cyril !  That  thought  stung  him. 
It  was  the  drop  of  gall  in  his  cup,  the  one  thing 
which  made  him  feel  how  still  impossible  it  was 
to  give  her  up,  finally,  irrevocably.  For  he  must 
give  her  up  to  him ;  and  that  he  could  not,  no,  he 
could  not  do ! 

He  quickened  his  pace,  like  a  horse  that  feels 
the  sharp  injunction  of  the  spur.     Twenty  minutes' 
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brisk  walking  brought  him  to  the  gate  of  the 
Cedar  A^^enue.  The  low  sunlight  was  gleaming 
redly  on  the  trunks,  the  wind  stirring  softly  among 
the  branches,  the  rooks  circling  in  the  air,  cawing 
noisily  as  was  their  custom,  before  they  settled 
down  to  roost  among  the  ragged,  nest-bedarkened 
elms.  Winny  had  said  to  him  once,  she  wondered 
what  the  commotion  w^as  about ;  she  was  sure  they 
meant  something  by  it  all ;  and  he  remembered 
how  she  had  laughed  as  she  bade  him  look  up  to 
one  old  fellow  who  was  sitting  in  sable  gravity 
upon  the  very  bough  of  a  tree  that  stretched  before 
him  just  at  the  end  of  the  avenue. 

Think  of  her.  as  he  would,  Dunstan  could  never 
for  very  long  together  keep  the  touch  of  those 
little  hands  from  stealing  round  his  heart.  He 
went  on  now  through  the  shrubbery  into  the  garden, 
where  the  last  time  he  had  found  her  alone  had 
been  that  evening  a  fortnight  ago,  which  seemed 
to  him  now,  looking  back  upon  it,  to  have  been 
the  beginning  of  all  this  misery  and  suspense.  It 
looked  even  more  untidy  now  than  it  had  done 
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then,  for  the  foHage  was  thinning  fast  on  some 
of  the  trees,  and  the  walks  and  borders  were 
littered  over  w^ith  the  fallen  leaves.  But  still  the 
tall  hollyhocks  blazed  in  the  red  light  of  the  sink- 
ing sun,  and  patches  of  crimson,  gold,  and  purple, 
gleamed  here  and  there  amid  their  faded  setting 
through  the  soft  autumnal  haze. 

Dunstan  sauntered  lingeringly  along ;  for  though 
Winny  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  yet  he  said  to  him- 
self that  possibly  she  might  be  coming  soon  into 
the  garden  by  one  of  the  shrubbery  or  plantation 
walks,  and  he  was  longing,  how  much  he  hardly 
knew,  for  this  one  last  chance  of  seeing  her  again. 
All  about  him  seemed  to  be  steeped  in  the  dreamy 
quiet  of  an  autumn  afternoon.  A  brown  linnet 
sat  perched  on  the  gnomon  of  the  mossed  sun-dial, 
twittering  a  low  mellow  song,  as  if  it  needed  thus 
to  tell  out  the  innocent  gladness  of  its  little  heart ; 
behind  its  warbling  might  be  heard  the  half -sub- 
dued rustling  of  the  crisping  foliage,  and  the  patter 
of  the  breeze  among  the  aspen  boughs  like  drop- 
ping rain  upon  the  leaves.     The  gabled  front  of  the 
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Hall  rose  before  him,  peaceful  enough  no^^4,  dap- 
pled over  as  it  was  with  the  sunshine  that  fell 
upon  it  through  the  sparse  foliage  of  the  great 
bronzed  elm-tree  that  stood  beside  it;  with  the 
tangled  masses  of  vines  and  ivy  straying  round 
the  mullioned  windows,  that  shimmered  now  as 
they  reflected  the  crimson  gleams  of  the  descending 
sun,  creeping  along  beneath  the  overhanging 
eaves,  and  climbing  up  the  gables,  and  clasping 
even  about  the  clustered  chimneys  that  stood  up, 
warm  and  red,  against  the  cool  eastern  sky. 
Peaceful  enough,  sheltered  by  its  girdling  trees, 
that  swept  in  warm  breadths  of  foliage  behind  it, 
until  they  met  the  dark  line  of  the  fir  grove  on 
the  hill  behind. 

And  over  all  there  lay  that  air  of  utter  content- 
ment and  repose,  as  if  Nature  herself  were  sleep- 
ing and  smiling  in  her  dreams.  Dunstan  felt  it, 
and  there  came  over  him,  as  he  paced  along  be- 
neath the  limes  where  he  and  Winifred  had  last 
walked  together,  a  strange  expectant  hush,  such 
as  men  will  feel  at  times  when  on  the  eve  of  some 
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great  crisis  in  their  fate.  Something  awaited  him, 
he  knew  not  what ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it 
might  be  that  now  the  great  happiness  of  his  Kfe 
lay  at  last  ahnost  within  his  hands.  For  there  is  this 
mysterious  affinity  between  those  who  love,that  there 
are  moments  in  their  lives  when,  present  or  absent, 
it  matters  not,  their  souls  do,  as  it  were,  converse. 
And  just  then  Dunstan  felt,  deepening  down 
within  his  breast,  a  certainty,  dispelling  all  his 
angry  doubts,  that  Winifred  was  indeed  true  to 
him  at  heart — true  to  him,  and  to  him  alone. 

He  almost  wondered,  so  strong  was  the  convic- 
tion, how  he  had  ever  suffered  himself  to  disbelieve 
her.  He  cpuld  have  pardoned  a  thousand  coy 
vagaries  now  as  being  in  truth  but  the  sweet  re- 
ticences of  a  love  too  shy  to  own  itself.  A  few 
moments  more  and  assurance  should  be  doubly 
sure,  for  nothing  now,  he  thought,  should  keep 
him  from  winning  her  secret  from  herself  before 
he  left.  The  sunshine  glowed  a  deeper  gold,  the 
blue  sky  above  him  looked  down  more  stainlessly 
serene ;  each  rustling  leaf,  he  fancied,  might  be 
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the  sound  of  her  footfall  on  the  grass  behind  him, 
each  waft  of  wind  that  stirred  the  dangling 
creepers  on  the  trellises  might  be  the  flutter  of  her 
dress  among  the  trees.  But  she  did  not  come,  and, 
resolved  to  seek  her  out  wherever  she  might  be, 
he  turned,  glancing  restlessly  around  him,  into  the 
path  leading  through  the  courtyard  towards  the 
house. 

It  was  all  in  shadow  here.  The  great  elm-trees 
shut  out  the  level  sunbeams.  No  one  was  about ; 
the  place  looked  as  usual,  listless  and  forlorn. 
Contrasted  with  the  sunny  garden  there  seemed, 
Dunstan  fancied,  to  be  even  an  added  air  of  de- 
sertion about  it.  Only  the  great  hound  that  lay 
outside  his  kennel,  with  his  nose  upon  his  paws, 
gave  a  short  bay  as  he  approached,  and  then  recog- 
nising the  familiar  step,  came  up  to  him,  stretched 
himself,  and  held  down  his  head  for  a  caress. 

As  Dunstan  stooped  to  give  it,  Hannah  came 
out  through  a  door  from  some  of  the  offices  across 
the  court.     Dunstan  stopped  her, 

"Is   Miss  Winifred  at  home?"  he  asked,  in- 
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quiring  boldly  for  her,  not  for  Lewis,  as  was  his 
wont. 

Hannah  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Miss  Winny,  sir  ?"  she  said ;  "  she  is  gone. 
Didn't  you  know  ?  They  went  all  of  them  this 
afternoon,  at  two  o'clock.  It  was  something  along 
of  Mrs.  Kennedy,"  she  added,  in  answer  to  his 
look  of  blank  dismay.  "  She'd  set  her  mind  on 
stopping  a  Sunday  in  London  on  their  way ;  and 
the  master  seemed  as  if  he  w^anted  to  be  off,  for 
Mr.  Lewis  had  been  only  badly  these  last  few 
days,  so  they  settled  it  up  between  them  the  fore- 
end  of  the  week;  or  else  they  wasn't  to  have 
started  while  next  Monday,  or  maybe  Tuesday. 
But  I  wonder  Miss  Winny,  or  Mr.  Cyril,  or  some 
of  them,  hadn't  letten  you  know." 

Hannah  was  an  old  servant  of  the  Gilmours,  a 
sort  of  family  institution  in  fact,  for  she  had  nursed 
the  "  Master "  himself  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  as 
such  she  was  admitted  to  terms  of  easy  familiarity 
with  her  betters.  She  seemed  disposed  now  to  im- 
prove still  further  the  opportunity  of  a  little  con- 
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versation;  but  Dunstan  had  heard  enough,  too  much, 
already.  He  turned  abruptly,  leaving  the  old  wo- 
man looking  somewhat  morosely  after  him,  and  went 
swiftly  down  the  walk  and  through  the  shrubbery 
gate  into  the  plantation.  He  went  on  a  little  way, 
hardly  knowing  whither  he  was  going.  The  hour 
that  had  come  to  him  bright  with  such  sweet  mysteri- 
ous hopes  had  passed  away  now,  laden  with  disap- 
pointment, with  bitter  helpless  pain  and  loss.  The 
sudden  reaction  was  too  much  to  bear.  lie  sat 
down  upon  the  felled  trunk  of  a  tree  that  lay  beside 
the  path,  and  bowed  his  head  into  his  hands.  It 
was  his  first  great  grief,  and  the  sting  of  it  entering 
into  the  very  marrow  of  his  soul,  seemed  for  the 
time  intolerable. 

Gone !  The  word  sounded  in  his  ears  like  a 
hoarse  murmur  of  despair.  Gone,  and  without 
one  word  for  him  !  He  knew  now  by  the  sharp 
pain  that  smote  across  him  how  great  had  been  the 
measure  of  his  love.  For  he  saw  as  by  a  light- 
ning flash,  that  despite  his  jealous  fears,  he  had  al- 
ways at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  beheved  Winny's  love 
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to  have  been  his  alone,  and  that  it  had  been  only  the 
natural  liking  of  use  and  wont  which  she  had  accord- 
ed to  the  companion  of  her  childhood.  He  seemed 
to  himself  in  that  moment  to  have  reached  suddenly 
some  closed  door  in  his  existence,  and  to  have  passed 
through  it  into  no  garden  of  Hope,  but  into  an  in- 
finite vacuity,  a  boundless  formless  waste,  which 
he  could  people  now  with  no  sweet  visions  of  the 
future.  That  silence  of  Winifred's  had  shut  him 
out  from  that.  It  was  a  silence  that,  wrest  it  as  he 
would,  could  have  one  meaning  onl}^  It  had  befen 
a  final  unspoken  answer  to  what  he  felt  just  then 
was  the  one  question  in  life  that  could  ever  be  worth 
the  asking. 

And  all  the  time  Winny's  little  note  lay,  all 
damp  and  stained,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pocket  in 
Geordie  Kennedy's  knickerbockers.  If  Dunstan 
had  but  known  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


DAVID  DOYLE. 


TT  was  past  the  middle  of  September  now,  and 
-*-  Gideon  Doyle  drew  his  breath  freely,  for  the 
wheat  was  off  his  mind.  The  fields  were  all 
cleared,  the  harvest  got  in,  as  Gideon  had  never 
known  it  to  have  been  got  in  before.  Nine  huge 
stacks,  besides  the  two  smaller  ones  which  repre- 
sented the  scantier  crops  of  hay,  had  been  built  up 
one  by  one  in  the  rickyard.  Nine  of  them,  and 
last  year  there  had  been  only  five. 

"  We  shall  do  summut  more  the  year,  I  reckon, 
than  feed  werselves  and  pay  the  rent"  said  Gideon 
to  his  son,  rubbing  his  hands  as  he  walked  round 
and  round  the  stacks,  while  big  Ben,  mounted  on 
the  last  that  had  just  been  finished,  twisted  up  with 
loving  pains  the  straw  weather-cock  that  was  to 
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crown  the  whole.  "  Nohbut  it's  a  pity  wheat's  so 
low  just  now,  without  this  here  Rooshian  war  pulls 
prices  up  a  bit.  But,  however,  there's  allays  a 
summut  for  them  that's  a  mind  to  look  out  for  it, 
and  we  man  thank  God  for  a  good  harvest,  an'  let 
alone  wanting  to  fatten  on  other  men's  blood." 

The  harvest  supper  was  eaten,  and  a  right  good 
supper  it  was.  Many  a  city  alderman  would  have 
paid  down  gladly  a  hundred  pounds  to  have  en- 
joyed for  a  month,  over  his  venison  and  turtle, 
such  an  appetite  as  each  of  these  brawny  reapers 
brought  with  them  to  the  beef  and  pies,  the  cheese 
and  brown  ale,  which  Mrs.  Doyle  had  provided 
with  such  unstinting  hand. 

And  big  Ben  and  Martha  had  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  each  other,  though  that  sinewy 
damsel  had  informed  Ben  that  he  was  in  t'  wrong 
box  altogether  if  he  was  reckoning  on  getting 
married  yet  a  bit.  For  she  wasn't  a-going  to  leave 
her  place  yet.  She  knew  well  enough  t'  Missis 
couldn't  get  no  one  that  could  stand  in  her  shoes, 
and  she  didn't  mean  to  go,  not  while  she  had.     A 
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poor  prospect,  but  Ben  felt  that  it  was  a  concession, 
and  was  grateful  accordingly. 

And  the  Glinton  woods  were  getting  brown  and 
sere,  and  the  pop  of  guns  was  heard  all  round 
among  the  stubble-fields,  and  the  nutting  season 
had  begun,  and  the  blackberries  hung  ripe  and 
black  on  all  the  banks  and  hedges,  a  perennial  feast 
to  Geordie  Kennedy,  whose  hands  and  lips  were, 
as  Mrs.  Doyle  expressed  it,  "  set  in  "  with  bramble 
juice,  and  whose  every-day  knickerbockers,  though 
happily  exempt  from  rents,  were  pleasingly  varie- 
gated with  an  abundance  of  red  and  purple  stains. 

And  the  grey  mare  Daisy  had,  for  some  time 
past,  been  more  assiduously  groomed  than  usual, 
for  David  Doyle  belonged  to  the  Daleshire  Yeo- 
manry, and  as  soon  as  harvest  was  out  of  the  way 
in  all  the  country  side,  it  was  the  custom  for  them 
to  muster  at  Bedesby  for  ten  days'  drill ;  after 
which  the  troop  was  reviewed  by  Earl  Grey  him- 
self, in  presence  of  all  the  aristocracy  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  say  nothing  of  the  democracy,  who 
trudged  thither  on  foot,  and  the  intermediate  class, 
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who  viewed  the  spectacle  from  gigs  and  cabs. 
David  himself,  as  we  have  said,  was  tall  and 
straight  and  broad  across  the  chest,  physically,  at 
any  rate,  no  one  could  say  that  there  was  not 
plenty  of  him ;  and  when  he  had  on  his  dark  blue 
uniform  with  its  gold  facings,  and  the  loose  jacket 
dangling  over  his  shoulder,  and  his  sword  by  his 
side  and  his  plumed  cap  upon  his  head,  and  sat 
mounted  upon  his  horse  ready  to  ride  away,  his 
mother,  in  her  inmost  heart  used  to  think  that 
there  was  not  an  officer  in  all  the  British  army 
that  could  do  as  much  credit  to  his  regimentals  as 
her  David,  when  he  was  dressed  in  his.  An 
opinion  in  which  others  besides  herself  entirely 
agreed,  especially  Lizzie  Day,  the  farmer's  niece, 
a  brisk  little  puss  of  eighteen,  as  tight  a  lass,  an' 
as  trim,  as  Gideon  used  to  say — for  Lizzie  was 
rather  a  favourite  of  his — an'  as  well  put  together, 
an'  has  as  good  points  about  her  as  any  girl  you'd 
find  within  five  mile  of  Glinton ;  an'  a  girl,  too, 
that  he  wouldn't  mind  any  day  calling  daughter 
instead  of  niece. 
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Pity  that  David  could  not  see  all  that  his  father 
saw.  But  Lizzie's  black  eyes  spent  their  flattery 
on  him  in  vain,  he  had  that  within  him  which 
made  him  proof  against  all  their  mischief-meaning 
glances.  For  before  he  joined  his  troop,  he  had 
resolved,  as  he  had  said  to  himself  in  the  harvest- 
field,  to  "  have  another  try."  Perhaps  this  time 
Rachel  would  relent.  She  might  see  things 
differently,  he  thought,  now  that  the  old  man  was 
dead,  and  she  was  left  in  the  world  alone,  with 
never  a  one  to  make  a  home  for  her,  or  stand  by 
her  if  she  needed  help.        , 

So  the  same  afternoon  that  Dunstan  had  gone 
to  Rooklands,  to  find  that  the  cage  was  empty 
and  the  bird  was  flown,  David  went  to  the  cottage 
by  the  pool,  there  to  seek  Rachel^  and  with  such 
eloquence  as  he  was  master  of,  to  plead  his  cause 
again  before  setting  off — as  he  was  about  to  do 
that  evening — for  Bedesby. 

His  mother  watched  him  away.  She  traced  his 
receding  figure  till  her  eye  could  follow  him  no 
longer ;  then,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  she  turned  back 
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into  the  kitchen  which  Martha  had  just  finished 
cleaning  up  after  dinner,  and  began  to  look  over 
for  the  last  time  the  things  which  she  had  sorted 
out  for  him  to  take  to  Bedesby  with  him,  and  to 
satisfy  herself  that  nothing  had  been  by  any 
possibility  forgotten.  David  might  win  his  wife, 
but  his  mother's  love  was  too  true  to  be  a  selfish 
one,  and  the  unbidden  thought  lingered  but  an 
instant,  pleasant  though  it  was,  that  if  he  came  back 
having  failed,  she  might  herself  be,  as  of  old,  first 
with  her  boy  again. 

David  found  Rachel  where  he  had  expected, 
sitting  at  work  in  the  small  dim  parlour  of  the 
cottage.  It  looked  out  over  the  garden  towards 
the  pool.  You  could  see  the  dark  still  waters 
gleaming  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees  that 
stood  beside  the  gate,  and  hear  at  times  the  scream 
of  the  wild-fowl  that  built  their  nests  among  the 
sedges  on  the  banks,  and  always,  night  and  day, 
when  the  wind  was  low,  the  mournful  rush  of  the 
fall   a   little  further  down  the  stream.     A  quiet 
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shadowy  place,  just  as  David  had  always  remem- 
bered it  to  be  since  first  he  had  begun  to  come  to 
it  while  David  Gillespie  was  still  alive ;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  little  change  passed  over  either  the 
house  or  its  inmate,  except  that  added  stillness 
which  lingers  in  the  air  after  the  presence  of  the 
Dead,  where  there  has  been  no  stir  of  outward 
life  as  yet  to  dispel  the  awful  hush. 

Rachel  lifted  her  eyes  quietly  from  her  work 
when  David  came  into  the  room.  She  felt  in- 
stinctively, as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  what  it 
was  that  he  had  come  for.  She  had  only  to  wait, 
to  listen,  and  then  to  give  him  the  same  answer 
that  she  had  given  him  before.  David  plunged 
hurriedly  into  his  subject.  He  could  not  beat 
about  the  bush,  and  come  skilfully,  like  a  practised 
wooer,  to  his  point.  Rachel  heard  him  silently, 
her  fingers  still  moving  swiftly  over  her  work. 
Then  she  shook  her  head, 

"  It  could  not  be,"  she  said,  in  her  unmoved, 
yet  gentle  way ;  "  it  could  never  be."  And  as 
she  spoke,  she  looked,  as  she  said  she  was,  sorry  to 
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give  him  pain ;  but  they  could  never  be  any  more 
than  friends  to  one  another,  thoup^h,  that,  she  hoped, 
they  would  always  be,  for  they  had  all  of  them 
shown  much  kindness  to  her — more  by  far  than 
she  was  worthy  of,  or  than  she  ever  could  return. 

But  what  is  friendship  to  the  man  who  asks  for 
love  ? — mere  chaff  without  the  grain  ;  and  David, 
as  he  stood  leaning  beside  the  open  window,  watch- 
ing Rachel  as  she  sat  before  him  in  her  black 
dress,  her  fingers  moving  swiftly  still,  her  face 
dropped  over  her  work,  felt  as  if  he  would  have 
laid  down  his  life  to  win  from  her  one  word  that 
might  have  bid  him  hope  for  more. 

He  said  nothing  when  she  had  done.  David 
was  never  very  quick  of  speech,  and  now  his 
very  hopelessness  seemed  to  hold  him  dumb.  But 
the  long  pleading  gaze  which  rested  on  her  face 
drew  up  Rachel's  eyes  to  meet  his  own.  She  felt 
saddened  by  their  look  of  dull  distress.  For  next  to 
the  pain  felt  by  the  man  who  urges  an  unrequited 
love,  is  that  of  the  woman,  if  she  have  any  heart 
at  all,  who  finds  herself  compelled  to  cause  it,  even 
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if,  like  Rachel,  slie  cannot  charge  herself  with 
one  single  act  that  may  have  given  so  much  as  an 
excuse  for  hope.  And  there  are  few  women  who 
at  one  time  or  another  of  their  lives  are  not  called 
upon  to  inflict  this  pain.  Better  far  to  do  it  than 
to  inflict  the  deeper  injury  of  paying  back  with 
counterfeit  the  true  coin  of  honest  love.  But  let 
them  do  it  gently,  tenderly,  and  then  hide  the 
secret  as  in  the  grave.  No  woman  who  deserves 
the  name  will  ever  be  other  than  pitiful  to  the 
man  who  has  offered  her  the  best  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  give  ; ,  none  but  those  who  lower  it  will 
perform  the  act  ungraciously,  or,  worse  still,  so 
forget  the  reticences  of  their  sex  as  to  parade  like 
a  red  Indian  with  his  string  of  scalps,  these  tokens 
of  their  "  conquests." 

There  was  a  waking  pity  in  Eachel's  eyes  as 
she  looked  up  at  David.  Sharp  physical  pain  she 
had  long  been  used  to  see,  but  this  inward  suffer- 
ing which  she  herself  had  caused,  touched  her  more 
nearly  still.  David  thought  he  saw  relenting  in 
her  look. 
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^^Oh!  Rachel,"  he  said,  "if  I  could  think  as 
you'd  listen  to  me  by-an'-by,  I'd  wait  for  years  so 
as  I  might  call  you  mine  at  last !  If  only  you'd 
say  as  you'd  try  to  love  me,  it  'ud  come  after  a  bit. 
I  could  win  you  in  time.  I  know  I  could,  with- 
out there  was  any  other  one  in  the  way." 

A  strong  man's  grief  is  a  sight  hard  to  bear. 
Kachel  did  not  waver,  but  two  tears  gathered  in 
her  eyes, 

"  I  would,  David,  if  I  could — I  would  indeed," 
she  said,  with  a  softened  voice  ;  "  but  if  you  loved 
me  better  than  you  do,  you  would  let  me  alone." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  rose  from  her  chair  and 
laid  down  her  work  out  of  her  hands,  as  if 
now  that  all  was  said  she  would  bM  him  take  his 
leave. 

David  gathered  back  a  big  breath — half  a  sigh, 
half  a  smothered  sob. 

"Good-bye,  then,  Rachel,"  he  said.  "I'd  have 
loved  you,  if  you'd  have  let  me,  as  no  other  man 
ever  will ;  but  I  won't  plague  you  now  no  more  ; 
only  I  can't  take  back  what  I've  given  you,  for 
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there's  no  other  woman  in  the  world  but  you  that 
I'd  care  to  have  to  love  me." 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  if  half  doubtful  whe- 
ther she  would  give  him  hers  or  no.  But  Eachel 
took  it,  and  held  it  for  a  moment  in  both  her 
own, 

''Good-bye,  David,"  she  said.  "Some  day 
perhaps  you  will  see  that  it  has  been  the  best 
thing  I  could  have  done  for  you  as  well  as  for 
myself." 

She  spoke  gently,  almost  tenderly.  She  was 
feeling  sorry  for  him  from  the  very  bottom  of  her 
heart. 

"I  don't  know,"  David  answered  huskily; 
"  mebby  you're  in  the  right  of  it ;  but  it's  bad  to 
bide,  Eachel,  it's  bad  to  bide." 

Rachel  sighed,  but  made  no  answer.  She 
opened  the  door  to  let  him  out,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  shadow  of  the  vine-covered  porch, 
watching  him  down  the  path.  But  when  he  had 
gone  a  step  or  two  only,  he  turned  again, 

"  Rachel/'  he  said,  "  mebby  I  shall  never  see 
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you  again.  You  might  give  me  one  kiss  to  remem- 
ber you  by." 

She  looked  at  him,  half  startled  by  the  strange 
request. 

"  I  know  I've  no  right  to  ask  it,"  he  pleaded ; 
"  but  you  don't  know  what  it  would  be  to  me.  If 
you'd  only  give  it  me,  I  could  go  away  content." 

Rachel's  was  a  soul  too  pure  to  blush.  She 
hesitated  for  an  instant ;  then  gravely,  quietly,  she 
raised  her  face  to  his  and  gave  him  what  he  asked. 
No  love-token,  trembling  from  lip  to  lip,  but  a 
cold,  sad  kiss,  such  as  one  might  print  upon  the 
still  face  of  the  dead.  And  having  done  so,  she 
drew  back — still  without  saying  a  word — into  the 
house,  and  closed  the  door  between  them. 

Mrs.  Doyle  sat  knitting  in  the  kitchen  when 
David  got  home.  The  tea  was  set  on  the  little 
round  table  by  the  Tvindow  :  Gideon  was  away  at 
the  Bedesby  market,  and  would  not  be  back  for  an 
hour  or  more ;  but  Mrs.  Doyle  had  made  every- 
thing ready,  so  that  David  might  be  able  to  start 
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as  soon  as  possible  after  his  father  had  returned. 
She  put  down  her  knitting  when  he  came  into  the 
kitchen,  all  the  mother-love  welling  in  her  eyes, 
for  she  saw  at  once,  by  his  heavy  gait,  how  it  had 
been  faring  with  him. 

^*  You've  brought  ill  news,  David,  I  doubt?*' 
she  said,  as  she  looked  wistfully  into  his  face. 

"  I  have,  mother.  It's  all  to  no  use.  She  has 
naught  to  give  me.  I  might  have  known  I  wasn't 
fit  for  the  likes  of  her." 

And  he  sat  down  beside  her  on  the  settle,  and 
leaned  down  his  head  upon  her  shoulder,  as  he 
used  to  do  in  days  long  ago,  when  he  was  a  little 
lad,  and  brought  his  troubles  to  her  to  be  kissed 
away.  There  was  one  woman,  at  least,  who  would 
never  tire  of  loving  him,  who  would  give  him  all, 
and  more  than  all  he  craved  to  have.  Truly  those 
old  Hebrews  had  an  eye  for  the  deep  humanities 
of  our  nature,  when  ranging  the  circle  of  created 
things,  to  find  an  earthly  symbol  for  a  heavenly  love, 
they  lighted  upon  this,  "  As  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth,  so  the  Lord  comforteth  his  people." 
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They  neither  of  them  stirred,  and  hardly  spoke, 
until  the  noise  of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  heard  outside 
the  gate,  and  presently  the  round,  jovial  visage  of 
the  farmer  brightened  the  doorway. 

"  Hullo !  David,"  he  cried,  "  it's  lucky  you 
aren't  gone.  I've  been  looking  out  for  you  all  t' 
way  from  Bedesby.  There's  t'  insurance  wants 
taking  out  on  them  there  stacks.  You  mun  go  to 
t'  office  first  thing  when  it  opens  o'  Monday  morn- 
ing. I  was  just  time  enough  this  afternoon  to  be 
over  late.  Mark  Dale  he  kept  me  a-talking  at  the 
market-dinner  about  that  there  boss  of  his  that  he's 
a-wanting  to  sell  me,  while  time  slipped  by  unbe- 
known. Here,  I  may  as  well  give  you  t'  money 
for  it,  an'  have  done  with  it." 

And  Gideon  pulled  out  a  canvas  bag  from  his 
pocket,  and  counted  out  the  sovereigns  upon  the 
table. 

"  An'  now,  mother,  let's  have  wer  tea,"  he  said, 
"  for  David's  keen  enough  o'  £jettinor  off,  I'se 
warrant.  What!  you  haven't  got  your  riggi- 
mentals  on  yet,  how's  that  ?" 
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"  It  won't  take  long,"  said  David,  and  he  got  up 
and  went  out  of  the  kitchen  to  equip  himself  be- 
fore setting  forth. 

"He's  a  bit  down,"  said  his  mother  when  he 
was  out  of  hearing ;  '^  he's  been  to  Rachel's  again, 
an'  she'll  have  naught  to  say  to  him." 

"Well,  well!"  said  Gideon,  "he'll  be  round 
again  enow.  What,  there's  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  there  is  out  of  it.  There's  a  chance  now 
for  Lizzie  Day." 

But  Mrs.  Doyle  shook  her  head  in  silence,  as 
she  set  down  the  teapot  on  the  table.  She  knew 
David  better  than  his  father  did. 
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QEPTEMBER  slipped  silently  away.  The  last 
^  day  had  come,  the  day  on  which  David  was 
to  return  from  Bedesby.  It  was  a  close,  sultrj' 
day,  thoup;h  it  was  so  far  on  in  the  year,  for  there 
had  been  no  rain  since  before  harvest,  except  a 
passing  shower  or  two ;  and  now  that  fine  weather 
was  no  longer  needed,  the  farmers  were  complain- 
ing, as  farmers  always  will  have  something  to 
complain  about,  of  the  continued  drought.  The 
pastures  were  looking  almost  as  yellow  as  the 
stubble  fields ;  the  sheep  had  to  be  on  their  legs 
grazing  on  the  short  dry  grass  from  morning  till 
night ;  the  pools  and  ditches  were  dried  up ;  the 
hedges  were  white  with  dust,  and  the  leaves  rustled 
more  thickly  on 'the  pathways,  as  each  touch  of 
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wind  swept  them  off  their  stems.  Everything 
seemed  athirst,  and  with  voiceless  cry  to  be  asking 
for  the  clouds  to  descend  and  water  the  earth. 

But  within  doors  at  the  Brook  Farm  things  went 
on  much  as  usual,  except  that  David  was  away, 
which  made  a  difference  of  course.  Mrs.  Doyle 
was  not  quite  so  chatty  as  she  generally  was,  and 
sighed  now  and  then  to  herself,  as  she  went  about 
her  work,  and  did  not  look  up  quite  so  brightly  as 
she  used  to  do  when  Dunstan  came  through  her 
kitchen.  But  these  were  matters  which  quite 
escaped  the  notice  of  her  lodger.  He  had  been  in 
no  mood  himself  for  these  last  ten  days  to  talk 
either  with  Mrs.  Doyle  or  anybody  else.  If  he 
were  spoken  to,  he  answered  as  curtly  as  he  could, 
sometimes  gruffly,  sometimes  not  at  all. 

"  He's  so  throng  with  that  there  railway  work," 
said  Gideon,  who  being  himself  a  good-natured 
man,  was  always  ready  to  think  the  best  of  other 
people.     ''  I  lay  his  head's  never  clear  shut  on  it." 

And  Dunstan  was  "throng"  too,  and  perhaps 
it  was  as  well  for  him  that  so  it  was.    For  his  work 
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formed  an  outlet  for  much  of  that  passionate  force 
which,  pent  in,  might  have  wrought  mischief  to 
himself  and  others.  And  Dunstan  was  feeling 
very  desperate  just  now.  There  was  hardly  any- 
thing, good  or  bad,  which,  if  it  had  come  to  his 
hand,  he  did  not  feel  as  if  he  could  have  done. 
His  disappointment  and  resentment  seemed  to  have 
strung  up  every  faculty  to  its  highest  pitch.  He 
worked  on  with  tenfold  vigour  and  effect.  Matters 
progressed  as  they  had  never  done  before.  Another 
fortnight,  and  if  things  still  went  on  prosperously, 
the  stress  of  business  would  be  over,  and  he  would 
be  free  to  relax  a  little  in  his  labours.  And  to 
this,  amid  all  his  moodiness  and  irritation,  Dunstan 
looked  forward  with  a  certain  satisfaction,  for  he 
had  promised  himself  then  to  have  a  day  or  two  of 
good  hard  shooting  over  the  moors  which  lay  just 
beyond  Glinton. 

He  would  kick  off  the  traces  for  awhile  then, 
he  thought,  and  get  out  of  the  way  of  everybody. 
His  incessant  toil  was  beginning  now  to  tell  upon 
him,  and  he  craved  with  a  sort  of  hungry  longing 
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for  release,  for  change,  for  excitement,  for  solitude 
too,  and  the  wild,  keen,  moorland  air.  He  had  a 
blind  feeling  that  if  he  could  get  these  tliey  would 
allay  the  fever  of  his  soul ;  or  if  not  these,  then 
anything,  no  matter  what,  that  would  but  drag 
him  out  of  himself  and  give  him  respite  from  that 
ceaseless  gnawing  that  he  felt  within. 

But  the  excitement  which  Dunstan  craved  so 
recklessly  w^as  nearer  than  he  thought.  There  was 
enough  of  it  in  Glinton  this  thirtieth  of  September 
to  suffice  others,  if  not  himself,  for  many  a  long 
day  to  come. 

It  was  seldom  that  either  Gideon  Doyle  or  any- 
body else  at  the  farm,  with  the  exception  of 
Dunstan  himself,  heard  the  church  clock  strike 
ten  before  they  went  to  sleep.  When  the  young 
man  stumbled  upstairs  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock — 
for  he  hated  lying  awake  at  night,  and  if  he  went 
to  bed  earlier  than  that,  it  was  only  to  be  worrying 
himself  about  a  hundred  things  until  the  small 
hours  began  to  sound — everyone  was  fast  asleep, 
and  the  house  always  as  still  as  death,  except  for 
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the  snoring  of  the  old  watch-dog,  who  lay  on  the 
mat  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

But  to-night,  or  this  morning  rather,  he  was 
later  than  usual,  for  the  clock  had  struck  two  be- 
fore he  turned  down  his  lamp  and  lit  the  best 
japanned  candlestick  which  Mrs.  Doyle  always 
brought  last  thing  at  night  into  his  parlour.  He 
had  been  struggling  through  the  last  volume  of  a 
novel,  which  if  it  had  no  other  merit  had  at  least 
succeeded  in  making  him  forget  for  awhile  his  own 
vexations  in  the  fictitious  woes  of  others;  and 
yielding  unawares  to  its  soporific  influences  he  had 
been  roused  up,  just  as  he  was  losing  his  footing 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  by  the  clatter  of  the 
falling  book  upon  the  fender.  He  picked  it  up, 
lit  his  candle,  and  half  asleep  still,  stumbled  up  to 
bed. 

He  had  wound  up  his  watch  without  looking  at 
the  time,  put  out  the  light  and  lain  down,  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  must  have  been  sleeping 
downstairs  much  longer  than  he  had  imagined. 
There  was  no  moon,  and  yet  he  saw  the  shadows 
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of  the  latticed  casement  diamonded  upon  the  blind. 
It  was  a  dull  glow  too,  a  suffused  warm  light,  as  if 
the  sun  were  rising  redly  in  the  east.  Surely,  Dun- 
stan  thought,  it  could  not  be  already  morning.  He 
reached  down  the  watch  that  hung  over  his  head. 
It  was  too  dim,  however,  where  he  lay  to  discern 
the  figures  on  the  dial  plate.  He  put  it  back  and 
closed  his  eyes  again  to  compose  himself  to  sleep. 
But  curiosity  got  the  better  of  his  drowsiness  ;  he 
rose,  and  putting  aside  the  blind  looked  out. 

In  an  instant  he  was  wide  awake.  There  must 
be  fire  somewhere  close  at  hand,  for  dark  as  the 
sky  was,  the  trees  and  out-buildings  round  the  house 
w^ere  all  glowing  with  a  ruddy  reflected  light, 
thrown  out  more  vividly  by  the  dark  shadows  that 
lay  betw^een.  while  the  whole  atmosphere  seemed 
to  be  suffused  by  a  warm  unnatural  radiance. 

He  rushed  out  of  his  room  and  to  the  staircase 
window.  The  fire  was  in  the  rickyard  ;  clouds  of 
smoke  were  rising  thence,  mingled  with  shining 
vapour  and  sheets  of  flame.  Dunstan  was  always 
coolest  in  an   emergency.      Real  danger   seemed 
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only  to  brace  his  faculties,  and  render  them  alert 
and  quick  for  action. 

"  Wake !  wake !"  he  shouted,  thundering  at  the 
door  of  Gideon's  room.     "  Wake  !  there's  fire  !" 

"  Fire !"  cried  the  bewildered  farmer  from  \N4th- 
in.  "  Fire !  don't  tell  me  so  !  Oh,  my  stacks !  my 
stacks !" 

But  already  Dunstan  was  in  his  room  again, 
hurrying  on  his  clothes  to  be  ready  to  alarm  the 
neighbourhood,  and  procure  immediate  assistance. 

Ten  minutes  more,  and  he  had  saddled  his  horse 
and  was  galloping  towards  Bedesby  to  order  out 
the  engines.  The  news  flashed  hither  and  thither. 
Before  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  had  died  up- 
on the  road,  the  sleeping  village  was  aroused  and 
hurrying  to  the  scene  of  action  with  what  means 
of  help  there  were  at  hand.  But  with  every  moment 
the  mischief  spread.  For  what  were  buckets  full  of 
water,  though  brought  by  scores  of  willing  hands, 
when  tons  of  blazing  straw  were  to  be  put  out  ? 
Work  as  they  would,  the  fire  gained  force  with 
terrible  rapidity,  and  by  the  time  that  the  grey  dawn 
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streaked  the  east,  and  the  engines  from  Bedesby 
came  clattering  up  the  road,  six  out  of  the  eleven 
stacks  were  burning  in  the  closely  packed  rick-yard. 

Clouds  of  smoke  rolled  billowing  overhead, 
volumes  of  flame  were  pouring  forth,  and  lighting 
up  all  the  country  side.  Indeed  there  seemed  to 
be  but  faint  hope  of  staying  the  progress  of  the 
fire  until  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  stack- 
yard were  consumed.  The  pools  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, already  almost  exhausted  by  the  continued 
drought,  were  soon  sucked  dry  by  the  engine  hose. 
It  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  reach  the  river,  and 
meanwhile  the  dry  straw^  caught  like  tinder  as  the 
flames  leaped  hungrily  from  one  stack  to  another. 

"  It's  a  mercy  I  got  'em  insured  just  when  I 
did,"  said  Gideon,  as  with  sweating,  smoked-grimed 
brow  he  laboured  on  among  the  men  who  were 
now"  busily  removing  to  a  place  of  safety  the  con- 
tents of  the  adjoining  granaries,  and  the  waggons 
and  farm  stock  in  the  sheds  and  stables.  "  There's 
never  nowt  so  bad  but  what  it  might  be  worse, 
though  I  doubt  I  shall  lose  more  by  a  good  bit  nor 
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what  I  can  afford.  A  thousand  pound  them  stacks 
was  worth,  an'  nobbut  eiffht  hundred  on  'em  in- 
sured. An'  wheat  was  riz  last  week  an'  all,  an' 
markets  like  to  be  higher  yet." 

Six  o'clock,  seven,  eight,  and  the  steady  stream 
from  the  engine-hose  began  to  tell.  One  end  of 
the  rick-yard  was  a  mass  of  smoking  ashes,  the 
other  blazing  still,  but  less  defiantly  than  an  hour 
or  two  ago.  There  was  no  longer  any  danger  of 
the  buildings  catching  fire ;  the  stock  was  safe,  and 
there  was  the  prospect  of  saving  at  least  a  part  of 
several  of  the  stacks.  By  the  time  that  the  sun 
poured  broadly  over  the  scene,  the  flames  were 
extinguished,  and  wreaths  of  smoke  alone  twisted 
lazily  upward  from  the  smouldering  heaps.  At 
noon  all  was  over,  the  crowd  began  to  disperse, 
Gideon  went  in  to  eat  his  dinner  with  what  appe- 
tite he  might,  and  the  firemen  pulled  in  their  hose, 
mounted  their  engine,  and  started  back  to  Bedesby. 

Half  way  on  the  road,  David,  riding  home,  en- 
countered them.     He  reined  in  his  horse, 

"  There  hasn't  been  aught  up  at  Glinton  ?"  he 
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inquired,  for  he  saw  that  the  engine  was  returning 
thence. 

"  Ay,  but  there  has,  though,"  answered  one  of 
the  men  ;  "  a  matter  of  ten  stacks  of  wheat  burnt 
at  Gideon  Doyle's  farm." 

David  turned  pale  and  staggered  backwards 
on  his  saddle  as  if  the  man's  words  had  been  a 
blow.  With  a  sudden  qualm  he  remembered  that 
the  money  with  which  he  was  to  have  paid  the  in- 
surance was  in  his  breast  coat-pocket  still.  For  while 
at  Bedesby  with  his  troop,  the  thought  of  Rachel 
had  driven  out  all  beside ;  and  dulled  and  disturbed 
as  he  had  been,  his  father's  parting  injunction  had 
remained  till  now  unheeded. 

"My  father's  stacks  !  Oh  !  what  have  I  done?" 
he  gasped,  as  the  full  consequences  of  his  omission 
flashed  upon  him. 

The  fireman  stared  carelessly  at  him.  He  was 
a  good-hearted  fellow,  but  he  had  been  pretty  well 
inured  to  seeing  people  in  distress  about  their  losses. 

"  What !  there's  naught  to  heed.  You  needn't 
take  on  about  it,"  he  shouted  back,  as  the  ponder- 
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ous  machine  went  lumberinfr  on.  "They're  in- 
sured to  pretty  nigh  what  '11  cover  'em.  I  heerd 
him  a-saying  it  hisself." 

David  did  not  undeceive  him.  He  rode  on 
slowly  a  few  rods  further,  then  he  stopped  with  a 
sick  heart,  just  by  the  end  of  the  lane  that  turned 
down  to  the  cottage  by  the  pool.  He  could  go  no 
further.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  face  his 
father  w^ith  the  news  that  the  savings  of  half  a 
life-time  had  been  swept  away  at  a  stroke.  His 
mother's  meek  distress  would  be  more  than  he 
could  bear.  He  glanced  down  the  lane.  There  was 
nothing  now  to  hope  for  in  going  back — his  horse 
pawed  beneath  him — for  awhile  he  stood  irreso- 
lute, then  suddenly  he  wheeled  about,  struck  his 
spurs  violently  into  the  creature's  flanks,  and 
dashed  back  on  the  road  by  which  he  had  come. 
There  was  a  regiment  of  Lancers  at  Bedesby,  on 
the  eve  of  starting  for  the  Crimea.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  the  thought  had  crossed  his  mind. 
He  rode  straight  to  the  recruiting  office,  and  en- 
listed in  the  ranks. 
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CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

geordie's  letter. 

nnHERE  was  dole  the  next  morning  at  the  Brook 
^  Farm.  Two  letters  came,  one  for  Gideon, 
from  the  Insurance  Office,  in  answer  to  a  message 
they  had  received  the  day  before,  intimating  that 
one  hundred  pounds  would  be  paid  down  at  once, 
to  cover  the  loss  of  the  two  haystacks,  but  that  he 
was  under  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  others, 
they  having  received  no  instructions  respecting 
them.  The  other  was  from  David  himself,  ad- 
dressed to  his  mother.  There  was  the  money  in- 
side itj  a  few  scrawled  words  of  explanation  and 
remorse,  his  love  and  duty  to  both  his  parents,  and 
the  news  that  by  the  time  they  received  his  letter 
he  would  be  under  march  with  his  regiment  for 
Southampton,  whence  they  were  to  embark. 
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Gideon  groaned  when  he  heard  it, 

"  David,  my  lad,  thou  needn't  have  done  that. 
Thou  knows,  if  I'm  a  bit  sharp  whiles,  I  mean 
naught  by  it,  it's  nobbut  speaking  loud.  But  it's 
a  heavy  loss ! — it's  a  heavy  loss  !" 

Mrs.  Doyle  said  nothing.  She  laid  the  letter 
out  of  her  hand,  sat  down  on  the  settle  behind  her, 
and  swooned  away.  She  had  fainted  once  before 
in  her  life — it  was  when  her  second  son,  Michael, 
had  been  brought  home  one  winter's  day,  stiff  and 
dead,  drowned  as  he  had  been  playing  on  the  half- 
frozen  mill-pond.  But  this  was  even  worse  to 
bear  than  that.  She  had  had  one  boy  left  her 
then,  now  both  were  gone.  And  David  had  been 
her  first-born  son.  The  other  she  had  loved  well, 
but  he  had  been  her  idol.  It  was  like  tearing  the 
heart  out  of  her  breast  to  lose  him  thus,  without 
so  much  as  seeing  him  again,  to  clasp  him  in  her 
arms,  and  give  him  one  parting  kiss. 

The  neighbours  who  came  in  to  condole  with 
her  when  the  tidings  reached  them,  said  that  after 
that  day  she  looked  full  ten  years  older  than  she 
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did  before.  Her  comeliness  was  gone  ;  her  once 
placid  face  was  pained  and  restless  ;  some  inward 
spring  seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  broken. 
She  wenty  busily  still,  but  listlessly,  about  her 
house.  David's  room  she  cleaned  with  her  own 
hands ;  each  speck  and  stain  was  religiously 
removed,  then  each  article  was  replaced  just  as  he 
had  left  it;  the  door  was  locked,  and  the  key 
taken  away.  No  one  ever  entered  it  but  herself. 
It  was  sacred  to  her,  as  if  it  had  been  the  chamber 
of  the  dead. 

And  on  Gideon  too,  there  was  a  change.  He 
smoked  his  pipe  more  silently  of  an  evening,  and 
did  not  seem  to  care,  as  of  old,  to  crack  a  joke  or 
exchange  a  passing  word  with  a  neighbour.  His 
double  loss  had  fallen  heavily  upon  him.  It  would 
be  all  that  he  could  do  to  drag  through  the  winter 
without  having  to  borrow  money.  And  now  that 
it  was  too  late,  his  sometimes  hasty  words  to  David 
smote  him. 

"  I  might  have  been  a  bit  easier  with  the  lad," 
he  thought.     "  It  was  no  blame  of  his,  though  he 
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was  my  own  son,  if  he  was  a  bit  thicker  in  t'  head 
nor  what  some  folks  is,  an'  couldn't  nip  np  things 
so  sharp.  He  didn't  make  hisself,  I  reckon,  an' 
slow  and  sure  oft  wins  the  day." 

Yet  it  was  hard  for  Gideon  to  see  nearly  the 
half  of  his  savings  swept  away.  For  he  was  a 
man  who  had  not  been  altogether  fortunate  in  the 
lottery  of  life,  except  perhaps  in  the  prize  which 
he  had  drawn  in  his  wife.  He  had  married 
young,  and  Mary  Gray  had  brought  him  no 
fortune  save  herself,  so  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  hamper  himself  with  debt  in  order  to  stock  a 
farm  too  large  for  him  to  take  with  prudence,  and 
now  it  would  be  all  that  he  could  do  to  drag 
through  the  winter  without  having  to  borrow 
again.  And  to  be  reduced  to  this  would  be  a 
sore  cross  to  Gideon,  who  liked  to  hold  up  his 
head,  and  feel  that  he  owed  no  man  anything  but 
love. 

No  wonder  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  farm-house 
seemed  heavier  than  of  old,  or  if  Dunstan,  not 
very  bright  to  begin  with,  and  as  sensitive  as  a 
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woman  to  such  influences,  grew  even  duller  than 
before  as  he  missed  the  heartiness  in  Gideon's  voice, 
and  the  smile  with  which  Mrs.  Do}de  had  never 
failed  to  greet  him  when  he  came  into  her  kitchen. 
Little  things,  to  be  sure,  but  Dunstan  was  one  of 
those  characters,  more  common  than  might  be 
supposed,  whose  comfort  or  discomfort  depends 
quite  as  much  on  trifles  such  as  these  as  on  more 
important  things.  For  his  nature,  so  to  speak, 
was  unusually  porous,  causing  it  to  imbibe,  per- 
haps to  excess,  those  subtle  emanations,  which,  as 
the  spirits  of  those  around  us,  waste  themselves  by 
their  emotions,  even  as  the  body  wastes  itself  by 
exercise  and  breathing,  are  continually  being 
given  off.  Perhaps  the  extreme  tension  of  every 
faculty,  both  physical  and  mental,  caused  him 
just  now  to  be  thus  physically  sensitive  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree,  for  Dunstan  had  been  living 
at  the  dangerous  rate  for  the  last  few  weeks.  Night 
and  day  the  fretted  brain  was  vexing  itself,  not 
over  engineering  difficulties — these,  by  compari- 
son, lay  lightly  on  his  mind — buf  over  the  injuries 
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which  he  felt  had  been  wantonly  inflicted  on  him. 
For  though  the  very  thought  of  Winifred 
scorched  him  like  heated  iron,  yet  he  could  not 
say  to  it,  begone  !  He  scorned  her  for  her  fickle- 
ness ;  he  longed  sometimes  to  pour  out  upon  her 
the  whole  torrent  of  his  indignation ;  and  yet,  with 
all  this,  there  were  moments  when  the  very  force 
of  his  resentment  caused  it  to  exhaust  itself.  It 
retreated  like  a  backward  tide,  and  in  its  stead  a 
flood  of  sweet  pity  and  forgiveness  welled  up  with- 
in his  breast.  These  lingering,  persistent  thoughts 
of  her — these  'fond  remembrances  ever  creeping 
back  to  lay  themselves  about  her  feet,  must  tell 
him,  he  fancied,  that  she  sometimes  mused  not 
all  unkindly  upon  him.  And  far  away,  down 
some  dim  vista  of  imagination,  was  a  wife,  whose 
face  he  could  not  see,  only  he  felt  that  it  was 
Winny's,  with  little  children — her  children  and 
his  own — clustering  about  her  knees.  And  then, 
on  this,  a  vision  of  Cyril  rose  before  him,  with  his 
handsome  face  and  supercilious  smile.  He  saw 
the   triumph  in   his   eye   as   Winny's   little  foot 
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placed  itself  upon  his  ungloved  hand  ;  he  heard 
her  merry  thanks  as  he  adjusted  her  in  the  saddle; 
he  saw  their  receding  figures  as  he  walked  beside 
her  down  the  avenue,  and  in  his  heart  he  could 
have  cursed  them  both. 

A  month  of  wearing  toil  had  passed  away  now 
since  they  had  left,  and  he  had  heard  nothing  of 
them,  except  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  written  to 
some  one  in  the  village,  saying  that  they  were  then 
at  Naples,  and  enjoying  themselves  exceedingly. 
Dunstan  would  rather  they  had  not  been  enjoying 
themselves,  but  he  could  not  help  it  if  they  were. 
At  any  rate,  he  meant  to  get  a  little  enjoyment 
now,  if  he  could,  himself.  For  the  embankment  was 
finished  at  last,  the  bog  traversed,  he  could  breathe 
freely,  and  might  take  his  shooting  holiday  when 
he  would. 

Dunstan  was  favoured  at  least  by  fortune  in  the 
time  he  chose,  for  he  had  glorious  weather.  He 
was  up  by  daybreak,  his  gun  over  his  shoulder, 
his  pouch  by  his  side,  his  empty  bag  slung  across 
his  back,  his  pockets   stored   with   provender    to 
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last  him  through  the  day.  And  then  came  eight 
glorious  hours  beneath  a  clear  October  sky,  tramp- 
ing through  sun  and  wind,  over  swelling  moors, 
with  miles  of  brown  heath  and  prickly  gorse  around 
him,  and  grey-purple  hills  girdling  in  the  distance, 
with  patches  of  black  wood  lying  in  the  hollows, 
and  dark  silent  pools  here  and  there,  by  which  the 
peewit  screamed,  and  in  whose  sedgy  banks  the 
moor-fowl  built  their  nests.  And  here  and  there  a 
ragged  fir  sticking  up  against  the  sky,  or  a  stream- 
let glancing  down  some  fern  grown,  mossy  steep, 
over  boulders  that  had  lain  there,  grey  and  lichen- 
stained,  before  Adam  set  his  foot  in  Eden. 

Now  and  then  he  brought  down  a  bird,  not  very 
often,  for  game  was  scarce  this  year,  and  his  hand, 
through  long  disuse,  was  out  of  practice ;  but  still 
often  enough  to  thrill  him  with  the  excitement  of  the 
sport.  And  then  at  sun-down,  home  through  the 
dusk,  his  bag  half-filled,  his  pockets  empty,  and 
feeling  for  the  time  as  if  he  had  flung  cai'e  to  the 
winds,  and  could  bid  defiance  to  the  world,  Winny 
and  Cyril  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  included. 
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His  spirits  were  hardly  damped  when  he  came 
in  even  by  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Doyle's  weary  face, 
or  Gideon's  sober  visage  as  he  sat  smoking  list- 
lessly in  the  chimney  corner,  scarcely  so  much  as 
lifting  his  head  to  nod  to  him  as  he  passed.  But 
when  he  had  washed  and  sat  down,  and  the  com- 
pound meal  was  brought  in  that  was  to  serve  for 
dinner,  tea,  and  supper  altogether,  he  could  not 
help  noticing  that  Mrs.  Doyle's  pale  face  looked 
even  paler  than  its  wont,  as  she  placed  the  various 
dishes  on  the  table  with  solicitous  regard  to  his 
special  tastes. 

"  You  don't  seem  well,  Mrs.  Doyle,"  he  said. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  not,"  she  answered,  and  her 
weak  voice  confirmed  her  words.  "  It's  been  all 
that  ever  I  could  do  to  hold  up  through  the  day ; 
but  I  thought  I  would  just  keep  about,  and  see 
that  things  was  comfortable  when  you  got  in. 
You've  had  a  long  day  of  it." 

"  Ay,  now,  that's  the  way  with  you,  Mrs. 
Doyle,"  said  Dunstan,  not  without  a  touch  of  com- 
punction at  the  extra  trouble  he  was  giving  her. 
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^*You  see,  you  will  overset  yourself  with  slaving 
for  other  people.  Why  didn't  you  go  to  bed,  and 
leave  me  to  my  chance?  I  should  have  been  all 
right ;  I  am  hungry  enough  to  eat  the  trencher 
itself,  to  say  nothing  of  this  ham  and  chicken." 

Mrs.  Doyle  smiled  faintly, 

"  Oh !  dear,  sir,  that  would  never  have  done. 
Martha's  been  throng  all  day  with  the  brewing, 
an'  besides,  things  allays  goes  wrong  in  a  house  if 
the  Missis  isn't  about.  I  couldn't  be  easy  in  my 
mind  not  to  be  putting  my  hand  to  things  as  long 
as  I  was  able.  I  should  only  lie  an'  worret  if  I 
could'nt  be  seeing  after  them  myself." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  all  very  well,  Mrs.  Doyle," 
said  Dunstan,  heartily,  as  he  began  to  cut  up  the 
chicken  that  reposed,  crisp  and  brown,  upon  the 
dish  ;  "  but  you  know  the  saying,  '  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine.'  It  is  rest  now  that  you  want,  and  you 
ought  to  take  it." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  sir,  it  isn't  that  would  do  me  good.  It's 
my  poor  boy  that  lies  upon  my  mind." 
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Mrs.  Doyle  twinkled  away  a  tear  as  she  spoke, 
and  afraid  perhaps  that  if  she  remained  others 
would  follow,  she  looked  round  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  had  been  forgotten,  and  then  went  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  her  lodger  to  his  supper. 

"  Poor  soul !"  said  Dunstan,  to  himself.  "  She 
will  worry  herself  to  death  over  that  lad  of  hers." 

And  then  he  helped  himself  to  a  slice  of  the 
broiled  ham,  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  task. 

He  was  up  betimes  again  the  next  morning, 
had  breakfasted,  and  was  equipped  and  prepared 
to  start  by  eight  o'clock.  His  first  day's  sport  had 
only  whetted  his  appetite  for  the  next.  As  he 
came  downstairs,  screwing  on  the  lid  of  his  pocket- 
pistol,  he  stumbled  over  Geordie  Kennedy,  who 
was  seated  upon  the  lowermost  step, 

"Hullo,  knickerbockers!"  he  cried,  "what  are 
you  doing  there  ?  Can't  you  learn  your  lessons 
somewhere  else  ?" 

Geordie  was  not  exactly  a  favourite  wuth  Dun- 
stan.     He  was   a  nice  little  fellow,  but  he  was 
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Cyril's  brother,  and  he  could  not  take  quite  kindly 
to  him. 

"I'm  not  learning  my  lessons,  Mr.  Dayne.  It's 
a  letter  ;  Mamma  has  sent  it,  but  I  can't  make  it 
out.  She  writes  so  queerly,  not  a  bit  like  what 
we  write  at  school.  I've  got  to  something  about 
Winny  and  Cyril  in  a  boat.  I  wish  you'd  read  it 
for  me,  if  you  wouldn't  mind." 

What  ailed  Dunstan  that  his  heart  must  leap 
up,  and  every  nerve  in  his  body  quiver  at  these 
words  of  Geordie's  ?  What  foolery  was  this  that 
the  very  sound  of  her  name  should  thus  unman 
him? 

"  Give  me  the  letter  then,"  he  said  harshly. 
"  Quick !  I  want  to  be  off." 

Geordie  thrust  it  up  into  his  hands,  half  sorry 
that  he  had  made  the  request.  Mr.  Dayne  needn't 
look  so  very  cross,  he  thought. 

It  was  a  very  nice  letter  which  Mrs.  Kennedy 
had  written  to  her  little  boy.  Airs.  Kennedy  did 
write  very  nice  letters.  So  everybody  said  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  any  from  her — so 
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easy  and  clever  and  bright,  just  like  herself. 
"  My  own  dear  Geordie,"  it  began.  And  then 
it  went  on  to  tell  him  where  they  had  been,  and 
what  they  were  doing,  and  the  places  they  had 
seen.  They  were  staying  then  at  a  beautiful  little 
village  on  the  borders  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which  she 
bid  Geordie  look  for  on  his  map.  Papa  was  quite 
well  again,  she  said,  and  so  was  everyone  except 
poor  Lewis,  who  was  not  able  to  get  out  very 
much.  Winny  and  Cyril  were  out  in  a  boat ;  she 
could  see  them  as  she  looked  out  of  the  window, 
sailing  about  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay.  Cyril 
very  often  took  Winny  out  for  a  sail.  She  liked 
it  so  much  and  it  did  her  good,  but  poor  Lewis 
could  not  bear  the  rocking  of  the  boat.  And  then 
Mrs.  Kennedy  hoped  that  Geordie  was  a  good  boy 
and  attentive  at  school,  and  that  he  gave  as  little 
trouble  as  possible  to  Mrs.  Doyle.  "  And  I  hope 
you  are  kind  to  Susy,"  she  said,  "  for  you  know 
boys  ought  always  to  be  polite  to  girls.  And  per- 
haps some  day,  Geordie,  if  you  try  to  deserve  it, 
we  may  bring  you  home  what  you  have  so  often 
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wished  to  have,  a  real  sister  of  your  very  own, 
whom  you  may  love  as  much  as  ever  you  like. 
And  now,  good-bye,  my  dear  little  boy.  Give  my 
love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doyle,  and  to  Susy,  and  Mr. 
Dayne,  and  everybody,  and  some  for  yourself  too, 
from  your  own  affectionate  mamma." 

A  very  nice  letter,  just  such  as  an  affectionate 
mamma  would  be  likely  to  write  to  her  little  boy. 
Dunstan  read  it  through,  muttered  it  rather,  for 
Geordie  understood  little  more  of  it  than  when  he 
had  been  stumbling  through  it  himself ;  then  he 
flung  it  back  to  him,  caught  up  his  gun,  and 
stalked  out  of  the  house. 

He  took  the  road  to  the  moors,  though  he  did 
it  mechanically,  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
way  he  was  going.  The  little  boys  who  were 
making  dirt  pies  in  the  open  gutter  that  ran  dowTi 
the  street  looked  up  and  stared  to  see  the  rate  at 
which  he  was  striding  through  the  village.  The 
maiden  and  widow  ladies  who  were  looking  out  of 
their  windows  in  the  row  of  genteel  tenements  exclaim- 
ed "  Bless  me!"  and  wondered  whether  he  was  walk- 
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ing  for  a  wager.  Dunstan  tore  along ;  a  whole 
Walpurgis  night  was  raging  in  his  breast.  He 
felt  as  if  he  must  walk  down  the  devil  in  his  soul. 
TJie  October  wind  blew  keenly  in  his  face,  the 
dead  leaves  on  the  pathway  scampered  before  it  at 
each  fresh  gust,  like  a  pack  of  boys  let  loose  from 
school.  If  it  had  been  a  hurricane  it  would  have 
been  all  the  same.  Winny  and  Cyril  were  sailing 
on  the  bay !  Well,  what  of  that  ?  She  was  the 
sister  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  meant.  What 
then?  Need  it  hinder  him  from  having  to-day 
as  good  a  day's  sport  as  he  had  had  the  day 
before  ? 

Of  course  it  need  not,  but  for  all  that  JDunstan 
did  not  so  much  as  even  half  fill  his  bag  *to-day. 
He  brought  it  back  as  empty  as  he  took  it.  In 
fact,  his  first  shot  did  rather  more  execution  than 
was  desirable.  For  sitting  down  breathless  on  a 
f  urzy  bank  as  he  reached  the  borders  of  the  moor, 
forgetting  entirely  that  he  had  with  him  such  a 
dangerous  companion  as  a  loaded  gun,  he  found 
himself  all  at  once  shaken  from  head  to  foot — a 
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blinding  flash,  a  sound  like  the  crack  of  doom,  a 
crash  of  pain,  and  the  contents  of  the  barrel  had 
lodged  themselves  in  his  arm  about  half-waj  be- 
tween the  shoulder  and  the  elbow. 

A  pleasant  predicament  to  find  himself  in,  when 
his  reeling  brain  had  in  part  recovered  from  the 
sudden  shock  ;  dizzy  and  faint  with  pain,  alone, 
and  nearly  three  miles  from  home.  He  tied  his 
handkerchief  around  his  arm  to  staunch  the  bleed- 
ing, got  up,  took  his  gun  from  the  ground  where 
it  had  fallen,  and  walked,  or  rather  staggered,  to- 
wards a  cottage  that  he  saw  not  far  off,  close  be- 
side a  sign-post  which  marked  the  point  where 
three  ro^ds  met. 

But  he  sat  down  again  before  he  reached  it. 
His  arm  was  stinging  horribly,  and  for  the  moment, 
the  pain  seemed  to  drain  away  all  the  strength 
from  out  his  limbs.  He  had  not  sat  long  how- 
ever, when  an  old  man,  who  had  been  roused 
probably  by  the  report  of  the  gun,  came  hobbling 
towards  him  from  the  cotta^je. 

"  What,  you're  in  .a  bad  way,  measter  ?"  he  said. 
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with  a  kindly  trouble  in  his  voice^  as  he  saw  Dun- 
stan's  bandaged  arm.  '^  You've  happened  o'  sum- 
mut,  I  doubt." 

Dunstan  answered  by  a  groan.  It  was  about 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  poor  fellow,  that  he  had 
tasted  sharp  physical  pain. 

"  If  you  could  make  shift  to  get  as  far  as  my 
cottage  I  could  settle  you  down  a  bit  easier  mebby, 
nor  what  it  is  here,"  said  the  old  man,  looking  at 
him  with  solicitous  perplexity ;  "or  I  could  fetch 
a  body  to  you  if  I  knowed  where  to  go,  or  get  you 
a  drop  o'  water  or  summut." 

"  If  I  could  get  something  to  take  me  to  Glinton," 
said  Dunstan  faintly,  for  to  walk  back  now  he 
felt  would  be  impossible. 

"Glinton?"  said  the  old  man.  "You'll  easy 
get  there.  What,  the  carrier  'ull  be  by  enow,  if 
you  think  you  could  frame  to  get  as  fur  as  t'  cross 
roads.  It  '11  be  just  about  his  time.  Why,  yon's 
him,  a-coming  through  t'  pike  a-top  o'  the  hill." 

Dunstan  rose  stiffly,  thankful  for  the  prospect  of 
getting  a  lift  in  anything,  even  in  a  carrier's  cart. 
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"  If  I  could  get  a  drink  of  this,"  he  said,  pulling 
out  the  spirit-flask  from  his  pocket ;  "  but  I  can  t 
manage  to  open  it  with  only  one  hand." 

The  old  man,  with  some  little  fumbling,  unscrewed 
the  lid  for  him.  Dunstan  took  a  long  draught, 
and  revived  by  the  momentary  stimulus,  managed 
to  walk  pretty  firmly  to  where  the  carrier's  cart 
was  lumbering  up,  and  with  a  grim  smile  of  thanks 
to  his  ancient  escort,  took  his  place  within  the 
vehicle.  There  were  several  other  passengers  in- 
side, whose  commiseration  and  observation  he  could 
well  have  spared.  For  the  jolting  was  dreadful  on 
the  stony  road ;  Dunstan  ground  his  teeth,  and 
bit  his  nether  lip  till  he  well-nigh  brought  the 
blood ;  but  the  three  miles  were  got  over  in  time, 
the  driver  turned  down  the  lane  leading  to  the 
farm,  and  then,  pulling  up  with  a  jerk  that  made 
him  set  his  face  like  iron,  clambered  down  from 
his  seat  in  front,  and  came  round  to  the  back  of 
the  cart  to  help  him  out. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  !"  cried  Martha, 
who  was  on  her  knees  scouring  down  the  flags  in 
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the  yard,  when  she  looked  up  and  learned  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mischief  from  the  driver  of  the  cart, 
"  but  I  suppose  he'll  be  like  to  come  in  f ' 

And  she  got  up,  threw  her  scrubbing-brush  into 
the  bucket,  and  wiped  her  hands  on  her  blue  linsey 
apron  with  anything  but  an  amiable  expression  of 
countenance. 

"Here,  you  can  come  this  way,"  she  said  to 
the  carrier,  pointing  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  look- 
ing jealously  the  while  at  her  clean  flags ;  "  nob- 
but  don't  mucky  t'  steps  no  more  than  you  can 
help.  You  might  ha'  comed  a  bit  sooner  if  you'd 
had  any  thought,"  she  added,  sotto  voce,  as  Dun- 
stan  went  in,  leaning  heavily  on  the  carrier's  shoul- 
der, for  he  felt  strangely,  weak  and  dizzy. 

Martha  marched  off  to  the  garden,  where  her 
mistress  was  cutting  cauliflowers  for  dinner, 

"  Missis,  here's  yon  Mr.  Dayne  been  an'  gone 
an'  shot  hisself,"  she  said  aloud,  when  she  had  got 
within  hearing.  "  As  if  he'd  got  nowt  no  better 
to  do.  There'll  be  t'  doctor  to  send  for  now,  I  lay. 
A  nice  thing  it  'ull  be,  having  a  man  sick  in  t' 
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house,  an'  all  to  do  for  him.  An'  you'd  a  deal 
liker  lay  up  an'  be  nursed  yourself,  as  have  to  be 
tewing  with  a  great  long-legged  fellow  like  him. 
But  there's  some  folks  never  thinks  of  nobody  but 
theirselves." 

And  Martha  filled  her  apron  with  the  cauli- 
flowers which  her  mistress  had  been  cutting,  and 
went  after  her  into  the  house,  grumbling  all  the 
way. 

"  I  allays  did  say  lodgers  was  more  bother  by 
half  than  what  they  was  worth,  an'  this  is  what's 
comed  of  having  him,  as  if  t'  Missis  warn't  badly 
enough  already,  but  he  must  go  and  knock  her  up 
with  having  him  to  do  for.  It  puts  me  past  my 
patience.     I  can't  abide  such  ways." 

A  pleasant  reception  for  the  wounded  man, 
only  that  happily  for  himself,  Dunstan  was  not 
within  hearing  of  the  compassionate  soliloquy  to 
which  his  untoward  accident  had  o-iven  rise. 
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IN  WHICH  MRS.  DOYLe's  MARTHA  MAKES  A  CALL. 

TT  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
-^  sun  had  crept  round  behind  the  screen  of 
chestnuts  in  front  of  the  cottage  by  the  pool. 
Through  the  sparse  foliage  a  few  stray  beams 
were  struggling  into  the  little  parlour,  and  flicker- 
ing over  the  scented  verbena,  the  geraniums  and 
heliotropes,  that  stood  in  the  window.  Eachel 
sat  there  by  herself.  She  had  been  at  work,  but 
her  hands  now  were  lying  idly  in  her  lap  as  she 
gazed  out  with  listless,  unseeing  eyes  into  the  low- 
hedged  garden,  where  the  wind  was  bringing 
down  the  last  yellowing  leaves  from  the  chest- 
nut boughs,  strewing  them  over  the  paths,  and 
almost  hiding  beneath  them  the  one  or  two 
autumn  flowers  that  still  lingered  in  the  borders. 
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It  was  a  weary  drooping  face  that  was  looking 
forth,  one  that  told  of  an  unsunned  empty  life. 
Not  a  face  from  which  joy  had  departed — there 
were  but  few  lines  of  pain  marking  the  quiet,  un- 
expectant  features — rather  one  into  which  it  had 
never  come.  It  was  the  face  of  one  who  had  no 
Past  to  remember,  no  Future  to  look  forward  to, 
of  one  to  whom  the  Present  was  a  blank,  as  indeed 
with  Rachel  just  now  it  was,  an  utter  blank,  without 
one  single  interest  to  break  the  dull  monotony  of 
her  days. 

For  no  soul  can  long  maintain  a  healthy  tone 
without  a  certain  amount  of  free  contact  with 
others  like  itself.  And  Rachel's  life  was  isolated 
on  every  side.  She  had  no  neighbours,  no  friends 
even;  sometimes  for  a  whole  w^eek  she  would 
hardly  exchange  a  word  with  anyone,  save  the 
taciturn  Scotchwoman  who  lived  as  servant  at  the 
cottage.  And  since  Andrew  Gillespie's  death,  she 
had  missed  the  constant  occupation  which  the  care 
of  the  old  man  had  given  her.  His  helplessness  and 
intense  protracted  sufferings  had  made  the  charge 
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both  painful  and  laborious  ;  still  in  its  way  it  had 
filled  her  life,  and  now  that  with  him  all  need  and 
motive  for  exertion  had  passed  away,  the  sense  of 
vacuum  that  ensued  had  become  almost  more  than 
her  hungry  unfed  nature  could  endure.  If  his 
death  had  left  her  penniless  as  well  as  friendless, 
and  she  had  been  obliged  to  bestir  herself  to  get  a 
living,  it  might  have  been  better  for  her.  As  it  was, 
she  shrank  continually  more  and  more  within  herself. 
Not  refusing  sympathy,  though  indeed  but  little  was 
offered  to  her ;  for  Rachel's  life  was  pitched  in  a 
different  key  altogether  from  those  of  the  good 
people  at  Glinton,  who  avoided  rather  than  sought 
her,  looking  upon  her  with  a  sort  of  shy  distrust, 
as  a  bird  of  foreign  plumage  and  alien  note  might 
be  regarded  by  its  humbler  barn-door  associates. 

And  Eachel's  was  one  of  those  self -distrustful, 
introspective  natures,  which,  if  shut  into  solitude, 
are  sure  to  turn  inward  and  prey  upon  themselves. 
And  as  she  sat  alone  this  afternoon,  she  had  been 
working  herself  up  into  a  feeling  almost  of  remorse 
on  account  of  the  trouble  that  had  come  upon  the 
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Doyles.  For  she  felt  as  if  she  alone  had  been  the 
cause  of  it,  as  indeed  in  a  sense  she  had,  though  not 
in  a  way  to  give  occasion  for  self-reproach. 

"  It  was  my  crossing  him  as  I  did,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  that  made  him  forget  what  he  had  to  do'; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  he  would  never  have 
enlisted,  and  gone  near  to  break  his  mother's  heart. 
Oh !  what  mischief  have  I  made  !  Why  could  I 
not  have  died  in  my  mother's  arms  when  she 
perished  in  the  snow,  instead  of  living  on  to  be  a 
misery  to  others  and  myself  as  well  ?  If  I  had 
but  known  what  would  have  happened,  I  think  I 
could  have  borne  almost  to  have  married  him, 
rather  than  make  all  this  trouble.  I  could  not  have 
done  more  than  suffer." 

The  thought  pressed  in  upon  her  until  it  felt 
like  a  cord  drawn  tightly  round  her  heart.  The 
narrow  room  stifled  her.  She  folded  away  her 
work,  tied  on  a  little  crimson  hood  over  her  head, 
and  went  out  of  doors. 

It  was  a  glorious  autumn  afternoon,  bright  and 
clear,  with  a  fresh  wind  that  blew  pretty  strongly 
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in  her  face  when  she  had  ^ot  out  of  the  covert  of 
the  little  sheltered  garden  and  into  the  lane  beyond. 
The  sunlight  shook  itself  out  over  the  breadths  of 
gold  and  russet  foliage  which  stood  out  among  the 
dark  firs  and  alders  that  still  retained  their  sombre 
tints.  It  fell  broadly  over  the  brown  fallows  and 
yellow  stubble  fields,  and  over  sweeps  of  pasture 
land,  where  flying  clouds  chased  one  another 
acrosss  the  sward,  on  which  sheep  and  cattle 
grazed,  or  lay  blinking  with  half-shut  eyes  as  they 
chewed  their  cud. 

There  is  nothing  that  gives  such  a  sense  of  life 
and  resistance  as  a  brisk  wind  on  a  sunny  October 
day.  Earth,  air,  and  sky  seemed  all  astir  as 
Rachel  went  along.  Each  gust  that  came  sweep- 
ing up  the  lane  brought  down  showers  of  whirl- 
ing leaves,  tossed  up  the  glancing  tresses  of  the 
grey  willows  that  drooped  beneath  the  taller  trees, 
and  sent  a  quiver  through  every  blade  of  grass  and 
festoon  of  briony  and  bramble  that  dangled  from 
the  hedges. 

She  felt  the  thrill.     Once  in  the  open  air  her 
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pent-in  life  seemed  to  expand  ;  for  Rachel's  was  a 
soul  at  one  with  nature.  The  world  of  humanity 
seemed  cold  and  alien  to  her,  but  here  there 
breathed  forth  from  everything  around  only  an 
infinite  rejoicing  love.  Once  or  twice  she  stood 
still  in  the  lane,  listening  to  the  rushing  of  the 
wind  among  the  trees.  A  glorious  sound,  one 
that  cleared  away  the  mist  of  sadness,  and  freed 
her  for  the  time  from  the  imprisonment  of  her 
dull  reproachful  thoughts.  The  myriads  of  rustling 
leaves  together  produced  a  murmur  as  of  innumer- 
able wavelets  lapsing  on  the  sands ;  and  again  be- 
yond that,  a  louder,  hoarser  noise,  was  the  grind- 
ing of  the  branches  one  against  the  other,  as  they 
swayed  and  dashed  themselves  beneath  the  wind. 

She  listened,  her  head  bent  forward,  her  soul 
in  her  eyes,  as  these  mighty  harmonies  rolled 
around  her,  sweeping  her  up  into  themselves,  driv- 
ing all  cares  away,  as  the  dead  leaves  on  the  path- 
way were  driven  before  the  strong  autumn  blast. 
Then  again  she  went  on,  her  pale  face  just  tinged 
with  bloom,  her  black  dress  fluttering  behind  her, 
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would  have  been  a  storm  of  objurgation  at  sight 
of  the  frock.  Susy  sat  down  demurely  away  from 
the  light  of  the  fire,  tucking  her  feet  beneath  her 
little  chair.  Geordie  began  to  petition  for  a  piece 
of  cold  pie,  which  he  knew  had  been  put  by  at 
dinner.  Rachel  found  it,  and  divided  it  between 
them.  Susy's  portion  was  despatched  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time, 

"  I'm  ready  now,"  she  said,  and  she  skipped  off, 
anxious  to  get  clear  away  before  Martha  should 
return. 

Geordie,  more  of  an  adept  in  the  gastronomic  art, 
took  his  share  more  leisurely.  He  knew  better  than 
to  swallow  down  a  plateful  of  apple  pie  without 
giving  himself  time  to  get  the  full  quantum  of 
enjoyment  from  it  that  it  was  capable  of  yielding. 

^^  I  don't  think  you've  said  your  prayers,  Susy," 
said  Rachel,  when  she  went  up  a  few  minutes 
after,  and  saw  the  curly  head  already  on  its  pillow. 

"  I  know  I  haven't,"  said  Susy,  rearing  herself 
up.  "  I  couldn't  say  'em  to  the  chair,  an'  mother 
wasn't  here  to  hear  me." 

VOL.  II.  X 
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"  But  you  don't  say  your  prayers  to  your  mo- 
ther," said  Rachel,  gravely.  "  It  is  God  that  you 
ask  to  take  care  of  you  while  you  are  asleep.  Get 
up  now  and  say  them." 

''  I  shan't  say  my  prayers  now,"  said  Susy, 
laying  down  her  head  again,  and  pulling  the  little 
white  coverlet  over  it.  "  It's  no  use  asking  God 
to  take  care  of  me ;  I  shall  be  here  in  the  morn- 
ing— I  know  I  shall." 

Rachel  could  not  stay  to  contest  the  point. 

^'  Very  well,  Susy,"  she  answered  gravely ; 
^'  only  you  know,  if  anything  should  happen  to 
you  in  the  night." 

Susy  curled  herself  up  like  a  little  kitten. 

"  Good  night,"  she  said — "  kiss  me.  I'm  going 
to  sleep,"  and  she  put  up  her  little  rosy  mouth  to 
Rachel. 

Rachel  stooped  and  kissed  her  with  a  serious 
face,  then  took  the  candle  and  went  downstairs  to 
dispose  of  Geordie  too. 

But  she  was  no  sooner  outside  the  door  than 
Susy  shuffled  out  of  her  crib,  and  was  upon  her 
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knees  before  the  chair,  pattering  over  her  prayers  in 
the  dark,  for  if  there  really  was  anything  in  them, 
the  little  sceptic  thought,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Rachel  heard  the 
sound  of  the  little  bare  feet  upon  the  floor,  and 
stood  listening  for  a  moment  with  the  candle  in 
her  hand  outside  the  half-open  door. 

Susy  went  on  more  slowly  as  she  drew  near  the 
end.  It  was  so  funny  to  be  saying  her  prayers 
with  nobody  to  say  them  to. 

"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

She  paused  a  little.  It  was  tha  da^.vning  in  the 
child's  mind  of  that  one  great  world-embracing 
truth,  which  transcends  and  comprehends  all 
others — the  fatherhood  of  God.  The  lisping 
accents  fell  with  a  strange  sweetness  too,  on 
Rachel's  ear,  «s  she  stood  without.  This  was  not 
the  stern  deity  whom  Andrew  Gillespie  had  taught 
he--  to  .:dore  and  dread  ;  it  was  a  being  gentle  and 
benign,  stooping  to  clasp  the  hand  even  of  this 
little  child. 

Rachel  had  a  dim  remembrance  of  her  mother, 

X  2 
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scarcely  that  indeed,  just  a  feeble  haze  recalling 
a  sense  of  some  warm  sheltering  love,  but-  beyond 
that  her  memory  was  a  blank.  But  as  she  grew 
up,  a  lonely  and  reflective  girl,  she  had  often  pon- 
dered the  question  of  her  birth,  and  wondered, 
with  an  almost  passionate  earnestness,  whether 
somewhere  in  the  wild  world,  though  parted  from 
her  by  this  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery,  there 
still  existed  one  who  owed  her  a  father's  care. 

It  had  all  to  go.  She  could  not  tell.  Dead  or 
alive,  no  touch  of  his  spirit  ever  rested  upon  hers. 
That  grave  in  the  churchyard,  with  the  silent  dust 
that  slept  beneath,  were  all  that  she  could  call  her 
own.  Everything  else  had  come  through  Andrew 
Gillespie,  and  kind  though  he  had  been,  his  blood 
was  none  of  hers.  She  was  alone  in  the  world, 
she  always  had  been,  it  always  would  be  so. 

But  just  now^,  as  she  listened  to  Susy's  prayer, 
the  child's  w^ords  streamed  with  a  flood  of  light 
upon  her.  It  was  as  a  new  revelation.  She  sat 
down  on  the  step  outside  the  door,  put  down  the 
candle,  and  as  she  often  did  when  deeply  moved,  suf-  - 
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f ered  her  thoughts  to  flow  as  they  would  about  her. 
There  are  some  natures  more  sensitive  than 
others,  and  Eachel's  was  one  of  these,  to  those 
finer  influences  which  by  grosser  ones  are  not  per- 
ceived at  all.  And  to  such  at  times  the  open  vision 
comes.  In  quiet  hours,  it  may  be,  sitting  alone  on 
some  green  hill-side,  or  in  some  pause  in  the  midst 
of  daily  life,  or  in  the  still  midnight,  when  for 
awhile  the  busy  senses  have  ceased  to  hurry  into 
the  crowded  consciousness  with  intelligence  from 
without,  and  the  soul  floats  free  upon  an  ocean  of 
thought,  as  if  moored  only  to  the  body,  no  longer 
imprisoned  in  it.  And  at  such  times  the  being 
gi'ows.  Overpassing  the  bounds  of  earthly  life, 
it  rushes  forth  into  that  great  spiritual  world  that 
overlies  this  one  of  form  and  custom.  It  may 
shrink  again,  iDut  not  within  the  limits  of  its  for- 
mer self.  And  though  it  was  but  for  a  few  mo- 
ments only  that  Rachel  sat  there,  her  head  leaned 
down  upon  her  hands,  her  soul  surrounded  by  the 
unseen  presence  of  Divinity,  even  as  the  body  by 
the  air  which  it  needs  only  to  breathe  and  it  is 
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drawn  into  Its  substance — a  few  moments  only,  yet 
in  that  time,  with  those  familiar  oft-repeated  words 
still  sounding  in  her  ears,  she  seemed  to  look  as 
through  an  open  door  into  the  very  heart  of  God. 

Her  sadnesss,  her  self -distrust  were  gone,  as  she 
felt  the  Great  Father  himself  bending  over  her 
with  pity  in  his  gaze,  seeing,  doubtless,  the  weak- 
ness, the  imperfections  even  of  her  poor  and  sad 
humanity,  yet  looking  on  them  with  no  awful  frown, 
only  grieving  through  His  love,  as  a  mother  through 
her  tears  smiles  on  her  crippled  child.  Strength 
was  being  poured  into  her  soul,  how  she  hardly 
knew — light,  and  confidence,  and  love.  And  with 
this  came  the  feeling,  pressed  in  upon  her  with  the 
force  of  a  conviction,  that  some  task  lay  before 
her  for  which  she  was  being  thus  prepared. 

She  sat  for  a  moment  longer,  lisfening  in  the 
silence  to  this  voice  within  herself ;  then  she  went 
down  again  into  the  kitchen,  sought  up  Geordie 
and  sent  him  away  to  his  bed,  and  then  began  to 
bestir  herself  about  the  preparations  for  the  long 
night's  vigil  that  she  had  in  prospect. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


RACHEL  AT  THE  FARM. 


T)ACHEL  did  not  go  away  the  next  day,  al- 
^^  though  her  stay  had  not  the  effect  which 
Geordie  had  anticipated,  of  clearing  Martha  out 
of  the  house.  There  was  work  enough  to  fill  the 
hands  of  both,  for  Mrs.  Doyle  herself  was  laid 
aside  now.  Having  struggled  on  as  long  as  she 
could,  the  poor  woman  at  last  had  fairly  dropped 
in  harness,  and  Rachel  had  arrived  only  just  in 
time  to  save  her  as  well  as  her  lodger  from  being 
thrown  entirely  on  the  tender  mercies  of  Martha, 
who,  though  an  excellent  cheese  and  butter  maker, 
and  in  other  respects  a  capital  servant,  was  not, 
perhaps,  gifted  with  just  those  qualities  which  are 
to  be  desired  in  a  nurse. 

For  more  than  a  week  Rachel  went  to  and  fro 
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between  tlic  two  sick  rooms,  now  waiting  on  Mrs. 
Doyle,  who  lay  bemoaning  her  helplessness  just 
when  she  was  wanted  most ;  now  on  Dunstan,  who 
certainly,  as  Mrs.  Doyle  had  said,  was  somewhat 
"  bad  to  do  with,"  for  at  times  the  pain  in  his  ami 
made  him  irritable  to  a  degree.  She  had  to  watch 
by  night  and  day,  snatching  an  hour  or  two  for 
sleep  as  she  was  able.  But  Rachel  had  been 
trained  to  the  task  during  old  Mr.  Gillespie's  ill- 
ness, and  her  fine  health  and  powers  of  endurance 
enabled  her  to  bear  up  under  what  still  was  a 
serious  tax  upon  her  strength,  as  her  pale  face  and 
languid  movements  would  sometimes,  in  spite  of 
herself,  betray. 

"  You  are  very  good,  Rachel,"  said  Mrs.  Doyle 
to  her  a  day  or  two  after  she  had  come,  "  but  it's  a 
shame  for  you  to  be  wearing  yourself  out  this  way. 
I  can't  sit  still  and  be  easy  to  see  you  slaving  so, 
and  yet  I  don't  know  however  I  should  have 
got  on  without  you.  If  you'd  been  my  own  daugh- 
ter, you  couldn't  have  done  more  for  me  than  wdiat 
you  have." 
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And  the  poor  woman  looked  wistfully  at 
her,  and  thought  of  her  far-off  soldier  lad. 

"  Poor  David  !"  she  sighed,. "  he  was  sore  set  on 
you,  Kachel." 

Rachel's  eyes  fell  on  the  pale  worn  face,  and 
read  what  was  in  the  mother's  heart. 

"  Don't  say  any  more  about  it,  Mrs.  Doyle,"  she 
said;  "I  owe  you  much  more  than  this,  and  as 
long  as  you  need  it  I'll  stay  and  be  to  you  instead 
of  the  son  you've  lost.  But  we  can't  say  who  we'll 
love  and  who  we  won't,  and  I  could  never  have 
deceived  David,  and  told  him  that  he  had  what  was 
not  mine  to  give.  It  has  been  a  trouble  to  us  all, 
but  some  day,  perhaps,  we  may  see  that  it  has  all 
been  for  the  best." 

"Mebby  we  shall,"  said  Mrs.  Doyle,  but  the 
meek  blue  eyes  were  dim  with  unshed  tears, 
"  mebby  we  shall.  We'll  need  to  see  a  bit  clearer 
though,  I  doubt,  than  we  do  now." 

And  then,  as  if  with  an  effort,  she  added, 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  Rachel.  I've  had  hard 
thoughts    of    you    sometimes.       You    wasn't    in 
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fault,  I  know,  but  it  came  heavy  on  us  for  all 
that,  losing  him.     You  must  forgive  me." 

Rachel  looked  distressed. 

''Don't  talk  so,  Mrs.  Doyle,"  she  said  gently;  "I 
have  nothing  to  forgive.  You  cannot  have  harder 
thoughts  towards  me  than  I  have  had  often  to- 
wards myself.  And  now,  let  us  say  nothing  more 
about  the  past.  We  can  neither  of  us  undo  it  if 
we  would.  God  has  it  in  his  keeping,  and  we  must 
leave  it  with  him." 

Mrs.  Doyle  sighed. 

"I  suppose  we  must.  But  I  haven't  deserved  it 
of  you,  Rachel,  that  you  should  be  doing  so  much 
for  me." 

"  Nay,"  said  Rachel,  "  it  has  been  a  good  thing 
for  me,  as  well  as  for  3'ou,  coming  here.  I  was 
doing  wrong  to  be  living  such  a  selfish,  shut-up 
life  as  I  have  done  at  the  cottage  these  last  few 
weeks.  There  is  so  much  work  in  the  world  that 
it  can't  be  right  for  any  of  us  not  to  try  at  least  to 
put  our  hands  to  it.  1  was  getting  almost  wretched 
awhile  ago,  but  now  I  shall  not  feel  as  if  I  were 
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quite  useless  so  long  as  I  can  be  a  little  help  and 
comfort  to  you." 

There  was  a  look  of  steadfast  quiet  in  Rachel's 
eyes  as  she  spoke  these  words.  Her  face  seemed 
shone  through  by  an  inward  smile.  It  was  as  if 
she  saw  something  before  her  in  the  future,  some 
great  duty,  joy,  or  grief,  which  she  was  even  now 
going  forth  to  meet.  Mrs.  Doyle  raised  herself  a 
little,  . 

"Rachel,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
your  face  makes  me  think  just  now  of  that  pictur 
in  the  painted  window  over  the  church  door.  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  used  to  sit  and  look 
at  that  pictur  when  the  sermon  was  on.  My  grand- 
father told  me.  an'  he  was  parish  clerk  an'  knew  all 
about  it,  that  it  was  some  saint,  I  forget  her  name, 
that  they  were  taking  out  to  kill.  An'  I  used  to 
wonder  how  she  could  look  so  still  an'  happy  over 
it." 

"  It  is  no  wonder,"  answered  Rachel,  speaking 
in  a  soft,  far-off  voice,  as  if  she  were  rather  talking 
to  herself  than  to  another ;  "  if  our  life  does  not 
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trouble  us  when  death  is  at  hand,  nothing  else  need 
do  so.  We  may  leave  our  dying  in  the  hands  of 
God.  It  need  cost  us  no  anxious  thought.  It  is 
only  our  living  that  is  our  own  affair,  and  that  we 
must  see  to  for  ourselves." 

^Irs.  Doyle  looked  at  her. 

"  Poor  David  !"  she  murmured,  ^^  he  used  to  say 
sometimes  you  was  too  good  for  this  world,  Rachel, 
and  I  begin  to  thi^|k  myself  you  are.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  I  seem  to  know  you  better  these  two 
or  three  days  j^ou've  been  here  than  I've  done  all 
these  years  past." 

Rachel  shook  her  head. 

"You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew  me 
better  still.  But  I  must  not  let  you  tire  yourself 
with  too  much  talking.  Try  to  sleep  now  if  you 
can." 

And  she  drew  down  the  blind  so  that  the  sun 
should  not  shine  full  upon  the  couch,  trimmed  up 
the  fire,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  make  some 
jelly  that  the  doctor  had  ordered  for  Mr.  Dayne. 

There  are  some  women  who  are  not  fitted  to 
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shine  where  happiness  abounds ;  their  pale,  sad 
natures  are  eclipsed  then,  as  stars  are  hidden  by 
the  blaze  of  day.  But  when  trouble  comes  they 
gleam  forth  with  a  steady,  lustrous  light.  And 
Rachel  was  one  of  these.  Helpful,  patient,  self- 
forgetting,  her  very  presence  was  itself  a  source 
of  comfort,  as  she  slipped  quietly  into  her  self- 
appointed  place  in  the  household  at  the  farm. 
There  was  a  kind  of  silent  influence  about  her, 
which  made  even  Martha  fall,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
thing  of  course,  into  her  w^ays.  Gideon  would 
often  sit  looking  at  her  long  and  hard,  letting  his 
pipe  go  almost  out,  as  he  watched  her  of  an  even- 
ing from  his  three-cornered  chair  beside  the  fire, 
moving  gently  about  the  kitchen,  preparing  some 
dainty  for  her  sick  charges.  Then  sometimes  he 
would  rub  the  back  of  his  broad  brown  hand  across 
his  eyes,  and  with  a  sudden  sigh  begin  puffing  on 
afresh. 

And  Mrs.  Doyle's  face,  though  pale  and  worn 
with  her  illness,  was  losing  in  part  its  anxious, 
saddened  look.     It  was  such  a  comfort,  she   said. 
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having  Rachel  about.  She  seemed  to  have  a  way 
with  her  tliat  made  one  ashamed  of  worrying  over 
anything.  It  did  her  good  even  to  look  at  her  face, 
so  good  and  peaceful  as  it  was.  And  to  think  that 
ever  she  should  have  made  as  if  she  had  rather 
David  had  chosen  some  other  girl  instead  of  her ! 

For  Mrs.  Doyle,  amid  her  compunctious  visita- 
tions, felt  as  if  Rachel  must  have  surely  known  all 
the  truth  about  the  matter,  as  indeed  perhaps  she 
had,  for  there  are  some  thoughts  which  think 
themselves  alou  1,  and  Rachel's  was  one  of  those 
nervously  sensitive  nai:ures  which,  as  by  a  subtle 
instinct,  amoujiting  almost  to  second-sight,  per- 
ceive the  faintest  flux  and  reflux  of  another's  feel- 
ings tow^ards  them. 

But  it  was  in  Dunstan's  room  that  this  influence 
made  itself  felt  the  most.  He  was  a  troubleson^e 
patient,  as  Rachel  found  from  the  first.  Though 
indeed  that  term  was  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  as 
applied  to  him,  for  he  was  impatient  at  times  to 
a  distressing  degree.  No  wonder  poor  Mrs. 
Doyle";-;  little  modicum  of  strength  had  proved  m- 
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sufficient  for  the  strain  that  he  had  put  upon  it. 
Every  noise  about  the  place  drew  forth  some 
querrulous  exclamation ;  and  in  that  bustling 
farm-house  how  was  it  possible  to  keep  things  so 
quiet  that  not  a  sound  should  reach  his  ears  %  The 
dogs  would  bark,  and  the  children  shout  some- 
times, and  the  ploughmen,  with  their  hob-nailed 
boots,  could  not  come  up  the  yard  as  daintily  as  if 
they  were  shod  in  velvet;  and  Martha's  shrill 
accents  were  even  less  dulcet  than  usual,  now  that 
she  had  so  much  extra  work  upon  her  hands, 
which  of  course  involved  an  increased  amoant  of 
harsh  vociferation  towards  her  various  subordi- 
nates. 

Then  he  could  hardly  bear  to  be  approached  or 
even  spoken  to.  It  seemed  as  if  some  mental  epider- 
mis had  been  removed,  which  had  left  the  cuticle 
exposed,  and  liable  to  be  tortured  by  the  slightest 
touch.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Doyle  had  hardly  dared  so 
much  as  to  ask  him  how  he  felt  himself,  or  whe- 
ther he  vv'ould  prefer  beef-tea  or  broth,  arrowroot 
or  sago,  when  shs  was  going  to  prepare  his  meals. 
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Bah !  Why  need  she  plague  him  ? — what  choice 
was  there  among  them  all  ? 

Poor  little  woman  I  She  would  have  pleased 
him  if  she  could ;  but  it  was  hard  when  a  sullen 
rebuff  or  unintelligible  muttering  was  all  the  reply 
vouchsafed  to  her  solicitous  inquiries. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  he  was  "bad  to  do 
with,"  though  whether  it  was  the  pain  in  his  arm,  or 
one  sharper  and  more  deeply  seated,  it  was  hard  to 
tell.  To  be  let  alone  was  all  that  he  demanded, 
which  unfortunately  was  just  what  could  not  be 
done,  seeing  that  perhaps  life  or  death  itself  de- 
pended on  his  being  diligently  tended. 

Strange  that  so  short  a  time  should  have  wrought 
such  havoc  as  it  had.  Some  little  current  of  vi- 
tality diverted  or  withdrawn,  and  there  he  lay,  the 
shattered  wreck  of  his  former  self,,  stranded  like  a 
helpless  hulk  on  that  sick  bed,  only  to  be  floated 
off  again,  perhaps,  by  the  cold  flood  of  death.  Too 
weak  to  think,  feeling  life  only  by  its  weariness 
and  pain;  each  avenue  to  suffering  open  wide, 
these  to  enjoyment  all  choked  up.  His  brain  dulled. 
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would  have  been  a  storm  of  objurgation  at  sight 
of  the  frock.  Susy  sat  down  demurely  away  from 
the  light  of  the  fire,  tucking  her  feet  beneath  her 
little  chair.  Geordie  began  to  petition  for  a  piece 
of  cold  pie,  which  he  knew  had  been  put  by  at 
dinner.  Rachel  found  it,  and  divided  it  between 
them.  Susy's  portion  was  despatched  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time, 

"  I'm  ready  now,"  she  said,  and  she  skipped  off, 
anxious  to  get  clear  away  before  Martha  should 
return. 

Geordie,  more  of  an  adept  in  the  gastronomic  art, 
took  his  share  more  leisurely.  He  knew  better  than 
to  swallow  down  a  plateful  of  apple  pie  without 
giving  himself  time  to  get  the  full  quantum  of 
enjoyment  from  it  that  it  was  capable  of  yielding. 

*'  I  don't  think  you've  said  your  prayers,  Susy," 
said  Kachel,  when  she  went  up  a  few  minutes 
after,  and  saw  the  curly  head  already  on  its  pillow. 

"  I  know  I  haven't,"  said  Susy,  rearing  herself 
up.  "  I  couldn't  say  'em  to  the  chair,  an'  mother 
wasn't  here  to  hear  me." 

VOL.  II.  X 
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"  But  you  don't  say  your  prayers  to  your  mo- 
ther," said  Rachel,  gravely.  "  It  is  God  that  you 
ask  to  take  care  of  you  while  you  are  asleep.  Get 
up  now  and  say  them." 

'^I  shan't  say  my  prayers  now,"  said  Susy, 
laying  down  her  head  again,  and  pulling  the  little 
white  coverlet  over  it.  "  It's  no  use  asking  God 
to  take  care  of  me  ;  I  shall  be  here  in  the  morn- 
ing— I  know  I  shall." 

Rachel  could  not  stay  to  contest  the  point. 

"'  Very  well,  Susy,"  she  answered  gravely ; 
"  only  you  know,  if  anything  should  happen  to 
you  in  the  night." 

Susy  curled  herself  up  like  a  little  kitten. 

"  Good  night,"  she  said — "  kiss  me.  I'm  going 
to  sleep,"  and  she  put  up  her  little  rosy  mouth  to 
Rachel. 

Rachel  stooped  and  kissed  her  with  a  serious 
face,  then  took  the  candle  and  went  downstairs  to 
dispose  of  Geordie  too. 

But  she  was  no  sooner  outside  the  door  than 
Susy  shuffled  out  of  her  crib,  and  was  upon  her 
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knees  before  the  chair,  pattering  over  her  prayers  in 
the  dark,  for  if  there  really  was  anything  in  them, 
the  little  sceptic  thought,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Rachel  heard  the 
sound  of  the  little  bare  feet  upon  the  floor,  and 
stood  listening  for  a  moment  with  the  candle  in 
her  hand  outside  the  half-open  door. 

Susy  went  on  more  slowly  as  she  drew  near  the 
end.  It  was  so  funny  to  be  saying  her  prayers 
with  nobody  to  say  them  to. 

"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

She  paused  a  little.  It  was  the  dawning  in  the 
child's  mind  of  that  one  great  world-embracing 
truth,  which  transcends  and  comprehends  all 
others — the  fatherhood  of  God.  The  lisping 
accents  fell  with  a  strange  sweetness  too,  on 
Rachel's  ear,  as  she  stood  without.  This  was  not 
the  stern  deity  whom  Andrew  Gillespie  had  taught 
her  to  adore  and  dread  ;  it  was  a  being  gentle  and 
benign,  stooping  to  clasp  the  hand  even  of  this 
little  child. 

Rachel  had  a  dim  remembrance  of  her  mother, 

X  2 
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scarcely  that  indeed,  just  a  feeble  haze  recalling 
a  sense  of  some  warm  sheltering  love,  but  beyond 
that  her  memory  was  a  blank.  But  as  she  grew 
up,  a  lonely  and  reflective  girl,  she  had  often  pon- 
dered the  question  of  her  birth,  and  wondered, 
with  an  almost  passionate  earnestness,  whether 
somewhere  in  the  wild  world,  though  parted  from 
her  by  this  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery,  there 
still  existed  one  who  owed  her  a  father's  care. 

It  had  all  to  go.  She  could  not  tell.  Dead  or 
alive,  no  touch  of  his  spirit  ever  rested  upon  hers. 
That  grave  in  the  churchyard,  with  the  silent  dust 
that  slept  beneath,  were  all  that  she  could  call  her 
own.  Everything  else  had  come  through  Andrew 
Gillespie,  and  kind  though  he  had  been,  his  blood 
was  none  of  hers.  She  was  alone  in  the  world, 
she  always  had  been,  it  always  would  be  so. 

But  just  now,  as  she  listened  to  Susy's  prayer, 
the  child's  words  streamed  with  a  flood  of  light 
upon  her.  It  was  as  a  new  revelation.  She  sat 
down  on  the  step  outside  the  door,  put  down  the 
caudle,  and  as  she  often  did  when  deeply  moved,  suf- 
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ferecl  her  thoughts  to  flow  as  they  would  about  her. 
There  are  some  natures  more  sensitive  than 
others,  and  Rachel's  was  one  of  these,  to  those 
finer  influences  which  by  grosser  ones  are  not  per- 
ceived at  all.  And  to  such  at  times  the  open  vision 
comes.  In  quiet  hours,  it  may  be,  sitting  alone  on 
some  green  hill-side,  or  in  some  pause  in  the  midst 
of  daily  life,  or  in  the  still  midnight,  when  for 
awhile  the  busy  senses  have  ceased  to  hurry  into 
the  crowded  consciousness  with  intelligence  from 
without,  and  the  soul  floats  free  upon  an  ocean  of 
thought,  as  if  moored  only  to  the  body,  no  longer 
imprisoned  in  it.  And  at  such  times  the  being 
grows.  Overpassing  the  bounds  of  earthly  life, 
it  rushes  forth  into  that  great  spiritual  world  that 
overlies  this  one  of  form  and  custom.  It  may 
shrink  again,  but  not  within  the  limits  of  its  for- 
mer self.  And  though  it  was  but  for  a  few  mo- 
ments only  that  Rachel  sat  there,  her  head  leaned 
down  upon  her  hands,  her  soul  surrounded  by  the 
unseen  presence  of  Divinity,  even  as  the  body  by 
the  air  which  it  needs  only  to  breathe  and  it  is 
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drawn  into  its  substance — a  few  moments  only,  yet 
in  that  time,  with  those  familiar  oft-repeated  w^ords 
still  sounding  in  her  ears,  she  seemed  to  look  as 
through  an  open  door  into  the  very  heart  of  God. 

Her  sadnesss,  her  self -distrust  were  gone,  as  she 
felt  the  Great  Father  himself  bending  over  her 
with  pity  in  his  gaze,  seeing,  doubtless,  the  weak- 
ness, the  imperfections  even  of  her  poor  and  sad 
humanity,  yet  looking  on  them  with  no  awful  frown, 
only  grieving  through  His  love,  as  a  mother  through 
her  tears  smiles  on  her  crippled  child.  Strength 
was  being  poured  into  her  soul,  how  she  hardly 
knew — light,  and  confidence,  and  love.  And  with 
this  came  the  feeling,  pressed  in  upon  her  with  the 
force  of  a  conviction,  that  some  task  lay  before 
her  for  which  she  was  being  thus  prepared. 

She  sat  for  a  moment  longer,  listening  in  the 
silence  to  this  voice  within  herself ;  then  she  went 
down  again  into  the  kitchen,  sought  up  Geordie 
and  sent  him  away  to  his  bed,  and  then  began  to 
bestir  herself  about  the  preparations  for  the  long 
night's  vigil  that  she  had  in  prospect. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


RACHEL  AT  THE  FARM. 


T)ACHEL  did  not  go  away  the  next  day,  al- 
^^  though  her  stay  had  not  the  effect  which 
Geordie  had  anticipated,  of  clearing  Martha  out 
of  the  house.  There  was  work  enough  to  fill  the 
hands  of  both,  for  Mrs.  Doyle  herself  was  laid 
aside  now.  Having  struggled  on  as  long  as  she 
could,  the  poor  woman  at  last  had  fairly  dropped 
in  harness,  and  Rachel  had  arrived  only  just  in 
time  to  save  her  as  well  as  her  lodger  from  being 
thrown  entirely  on  the  tender  mercies  of  Martha, 
who,  though  an  excellent  cheese  and  butter  maker, 
and  in  other  respects  a  capital  servant,  was  not, 
perhaps,  gifted  with  just  those  qualities  which  are 
to  be  desired  in  a  nurse. 

For  more  than  a  week  Rachel  went  to  and  fro 
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between  the  two  sick  rooms,  now  waiting  on  Mrs. 
Doyle,  who  lay  bemoaning  her  helplessness  just 
when  she  was  wanted  most ;  now  on  Dunstan,  who 
certainly,  as  Mrs.  Doyle  had  said,  was  somewhat 
"  bad  to  do  with,"  for  at  times  the  pain  in  his  arm 
made  him  irritable  to  a  degree.  She  had  to  watch 
by  night  and  day,  snatching  an  hour  or  two  for 
sleep  as  she  was  able.  But  Rachel  had  been 
trained  to  the  task  during  old  Mr.  Gillespie's  ill- 
ness, and  her  fine  health  and  powers  of  endurance 
enabled  her  to  bear  up  under  what  still  was  a 
serious  tax  upon  her  strength,  as  her  pale  face  and 
languid  movements  would  sometimes,  in  spite  of 
herself,  betray. 

"  You  are  very  good,  Rachel,"  said  Mrs.  Doyle 
to  her  a  day  or  two  after  she  had  come,  "  but  it's  a 
shame  for  you  to  be  wearing  yourself  out  this  way. 
I  can't  sit  still  and  be  easy  to  see  you  slaving  so, 
and  yet  I  don't  know  however  I  should  have 
got  on  without  you.  If  you'd  been  my  own  daugh- 
ter, you  couldn't  have  done  more  for  me  than  what 
you  have." 
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And  the  poor  woman  looked  wistfully  at 
her,  and  thought  of  her  far-off  soldier  lad. 

"  Poor  David  !"  she  sighed,  "  he  was  sore  set  on 
you,  Rachel." 

Rachel's  eyes  fell  on  the  pale  worn  face,  and 
read  what  was  in  the  mother's  heart. 

""  Don't  say  any  more  about  it,  Mrs.  Doyle,"  she 
said;  ^'I  owe  you  much  more  than  this,  and  as 
long  as  you  need  it  I'll  stay  and  be  to  you  instead 
of  the  son  you've  lost.  But  we  can't  say  who  we'll 
love  and  who  we  won't,  and  I  could  never  have 
deceived  David,  and  told  him  that  he  had  what  was 
not  mine  to  give.  It  has  been  a  trouble  to  us  all, 
but  some  day,  perhaps,  we  may  see  that  it  has  all 
been  for  the  best." 

"Mebby  we  shall,"  said  Mrs.  Doyle,  but  the 
meek  blue  eyes  were  dim  with  unshed  tears, 
"  mebby  we  shall.  We'll  need  to  see  a  bit  clearer 
though,  I  doubt,  than  we  do  now." 

And  then,  as  if  with  an  effort,  she  added, 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  Rachel.  I've  had  hard 
thoughts    of    you    sometimes.       You    wasn't    in 
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fault,  I  know,  but  it  came    heavy  on    us  for  all 
that,  losing  him.     You  must  forgive  me." 
Kachel  looked  distressed. 

"Don't  talk  so,  Mrs.  Doyle,"  she  said  gently;  "I 
have  nothing  to  forgive.  You  cannot  have  harder 
thoughts  towards  me  than  I  have  had  often  to- 
wards myself.  And  now,  let  us  say  nothing  more 
about  the  past.  We  can  neither  of  us  undo  it  if 
we  would.  God  has  it  in  his  keeping,  and  we  must 
leave  it  with  him." 
Mrs.  Doyle  sighed. 

"I  suppose  we  must.  But  I  haven't  deserved  it 
of  you,  Rachel,  that  you  should  be  doing  so  much 
for  me." 

"  Nay,"  said  Rachel,  "  it  has  been  a  good  thing 
for  me,  as  well  as  for  you,  coming  here.  I  was 
doing  wrong  to  be  living  such  a  selfish,  shut-up 
life  as  I  have  done  at  the  cottage  these  last  few 
weeks.  There  is  so  much  work  in  the  world  that 
it  can't  be  right  for  any  of  us  not  to  try  at  least  to 
put  our  hands  to  it.  I  was  getting  almost  wretched 
awhile  ago,  but  now  I  shall  not  feel  as  if  I  were 
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quite  useless  so  long  as  I  can  be  a  little  help  and 
comfort  to  you." 

There  was  a  look  of  steadfast  quiet  in  Rachel's 
eyes  as  she  spoke  these  words.  Her  face  seemed 
shone  through  by  an  inward  smile.  It  was  as  if 
she  saw  something  before  her  in  the  future,  some 
great  duty,  joy,  or  grief,  which  she  was  even  now 
going  forth  to  meet.  Mrs.  Doyle  raised  herself  a 
little, 

"Rachel,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
your  face  makes  me  think  just  now  of  that  pictur 
in  the  painted  window  over  the  church  door.  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  used  to  sit  and  look 
at  that  pictur  when  the  sermon  was  on.  My  grand- 
father told  mC;  an'  he  was  parish  clerk  an'  knew  all 
about  it,  that  it  was  some  saint,  I  forget  her.  name, 
that  they  were  taking  out  to  kill.  An'  I  used  to 
wonder  how  she  could  look  so  still  an'  happy  over 
it." 

"  It  is  no  wonder,"  answered  Rachel,  speaking 
in  a  soft,  far-off  voice,  as  if  she  were  rather  talking 
to  herself  than  to  another ;  "  if  our  life  does  not 
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trouble  us  when  death  is  at  hand,  nothing  else  need 
do  so.  We  may  leave  our  dying  in  the  hands  of 
God.  It  need  cost  us  no  anxious  thought.  It  is 
only  our  living  that  is  our  own  affair,  and  that  we 
must  see  to  for  ourselves." 

Mrs.  Doyle  looked  at  her. 

"  Poor  David  !"  she  murmured,  "  he  used  to  say 
sometimes  you  was  too  good  for  this  world,  Rachel, 
and  I  begin  to  think  myself  you  are.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  I  seem  to  know  you  better  these  two 
or  three  days  you've  been  here  than  I've  done  all 
these  years  past." 

Rachel  shook  her  head. 

"You  w^ould  not  say  that  if  you  knew  me 
better  still.  But  I  must  not  let  you  tire  yourself 
with  too  much  talking.  Try  to  sleep  now  if  you 
can." 

And  she  drew  down  the  blind  so  that  the  sun 
should  not  shine  full  upon  the  couch,  trimmed  up 
the  fire,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  make  some 
jelly  that  the  doctor  had  ordered  for  ^Ir.  Dayne. 

There  are  some  women  who  are  not  fitted  to 
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shine  where  happiness  abounds;  their  pale,  sad 
natures  are  eclipsed  then,  as  stars  are  hidden  by 
the  blaze  of  day.  But  when  trouble  comes  they 
gleam  forth  with  a  steady,  lustrous  light.  And 
Rachel  was  one  of  these.  Helpful,  patient,  self- 
forgetting,  her  very  presence  was  itself  a  source 
of  comfort,  as  she  slipped  quietly  into  her  self- 
appointed  place  in  the  household  at  the  farm. 
There  was  a  kind  of  silent  influence  about  her, 
which  made  even  Martha  fall,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
thing  of  course,  into  her  ways.  Gideon  would 
often  sit  looking  at  her  long  and  hard,  letting  his 
pipe  go  almost  out,  as  he  watched  her  of  an  even- 
ing from  his  three-cornered  chair  beside  the  fire, 
moving  gently  about  the  kitchen,  preparing  some 
dainty  for  her  sick  charges.  Then  sometimes  he 
would  rub  the  back  of  his  broad  brown  hand  across 
his  eyes,  and  with  a  sudden  sigh  begin  puffing  on 
afresh. 

And  Mrs.  Doyle's  face,  though  pale  and  worn 
with  her  illness,  was  losing  in  part  IlS  anxious, 
saddened  look.     It  was  sucli   a  comfort,  she   said, 
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having  Rachel  about.  She  seemed  to  have  a  way 
with  her  tliat  made  one  ashamed  of  vrorrying  over 
anything.  It  did  her  good  even  to  look  at  her  face, 
so  good  and  peaceful  as  it  was.  And  to  think  that 
ever  she  should  have  made  as  if  she  had  rather 
David  had  chosen  some  other  girl  instead  of  her ! 

For  Mrs.  Doyle,  amid  her  compunctious  visita- 
tions, felt  as  if  Rachel  must  have  surely  known  all 
the  truth  about  the  matter,  as  indeed  perhaps  she 
had,  for  there  are  some  thoughts  which  think 
themselves  aloud,  and  Rachel's  was  one  of  those 
nervously  sensitive  natures  which,  as  by  a  subtle 
instinct,  amounting  almost  to  second-sight,  per- 
ceive the  faintest  flux  and  reflux  of  another's  feel- 
ings towards  them. 

But  it  was  in  Dunstan's  room  that  this  influence 
made  itself  felt  the  most.  He  was  a  troublesome 
patient,  as  Rachel  found  from  the  first.  Though 
indeed  that  term  was  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  as 
applied  to  him,  for  he  was  impatient  at  times  to 
a  distressing  degree.  No  wonder  poor  Mrs. 
Doyle's  little  modicum  of  strength  had  proved  in- 
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sufficient  for  the  strain  that  he  had  put  upon  it. 
Every  noise  about  the  place  drew  forth  some 
querrulous  exclamation ;  and  in  that  bustling 
farm-house  how  was  it  possible  to  keep  things  so 
quiet  that  not  a  sound  should  reach  his  ears  ?  The 
dogs  would  bark,  and  the  children  shout  some- 
times, and  the  ploughmen,  with  their  hob-nailed 
boots,  could  not  come  up  the  yard  as  daintily  as  if 
they  were  shod  in  velvet;  and  Martha's  shrill 
accents  were  even  less  dulcet  than  usual,  now  that 
she  had  so  much  extra  work  upon  her  hands, 
which  of  course  involved  an  increased  amount  of 
harsh  vociferation  towards  her  various  subordi- 
nates. 

Then  he  could  hardly  bear  \o  be  approached  or 
even  spoken  to.  It  seemed  as  if  some  mental  epider- 
mis had  been  removed,  which  had  left  the  cuticle 
exposed,  and  liable  to  be  tortured  by  the  slightest 
touch.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Doyle  had  hardly  dared  so 
much  as  to  ask  him  how  he  felt  himself,  or  whe- 
ther he  w6uld  prefer  beef-tea  or  broth,  arrowroot 
or  sago,  when  she  was  going  to  prepare  his  meals. 
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Bah !  Why  need  she  plague  him  ? — what  choice 
was  there  among  them  all  ? 

Poor  little  woman  I  She  would  have  pleased 
him  if  she  could ;  but  it  was  hard  when  a  sullen 
rebuff  or  unintelligible  muttering  was  all  the  reply 
vouchsafed  to  her  solicitous  inquiries. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  he  was  "bad  to  do 
with,"  though  whether  it  was  the  pain  in  his  arm,  or 
one  sharper  and  more  deeply  seated,  it  was  hard  to 
tell.  To  be  let  alone  was  all  that  he  demanded, 
which  unfortunately  was  just  what  could  not  be 
done,  seeing  that  perhaps  life  or  death  itself  de- 
pended on  his  being  diligently  tended. 

Strange  that  so  short  a  time  should  have  wrought 
such  havoc  as  it  h^d. .  Some  little  current  of  vi- 
tality diverted  or  withdrawn,  and  there  he  lay,  the 
shattered  wreck  of  his  former  self,  stranded  like  a 
helpless  hulk  on  that  sick  bed,  only  to  be  floated 
off  again,  perhaps,  by  the  cold  flood  of  death.  Too 
weak  to  think,  feeling  life  only  by  its  weariness 
and  pain;  each  avenue  to  suffering  open  wide, 
these  to  en joyment  all  choked  up.  His  brain  dulled, 
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reason  there  still,  but  with  the  reins  of  self- 
government  dropped  completely  from  her  nerveless 
grasp ;  at  the  mercy  of  every  clapping  door  or 
heavy  footfall,  and  fretted  by  the  veriest  trifle. 

And  this  was  Dunstan  Dayne,  who  awhile  ago 
had  carried  himself  so  royally,  a  cumber  now  both 
to  himself  and  others,  a  dead  weight  in  that  busy 
household,  where  every  member  of  it,  except,  per- 
haps, Mrs.  Doyle  herself,  on  whom  the  burden  fell 
the  heaviest,  wished  devoutly  that  he  had  never 
set  his  foot  within  its  doors. 

Kachel  found,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  toilsome 
task  she  had  undertaken,  a  thankless  one  too  in 
some  respects^  though  she  did  not  shrink  from  it 
on  that  account.  It  had  been  given  her  to  do,  and 
she  went  through  with  it.  But  it  brought  content 
as  well  as  toil.  Busied  now  in  serving  others, 
there  was  no  time  to  brood  sadly  on  what  con- 
cerned herself  alone.  And  having  put  aside  her 
own  cares  to  take  these  new  ones  upon  her,  she 
found,  as  people  often  will,  that  she  had  in  truth, 
exchanged  the  heavier  for  the  lighter  burden. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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But  better  days  were  at  hand.  From  the  first 
of  her  coming,  there  seemed  to  be  that  in  Rachel's 
calm,  unruffled  mien,  which  fell  like  oil  upon  the 
waves  of  her  patient's  restlessness  and  discontent. 
For  a  sick  man  is  like  a  child,  none  the  better  for 
bein^  too  much  humoured  and  deferred  to.  He 
needs  rather  to  be  ruled  with  a  sort  of  gentle  des- 
potism, which,  choosing  all  things  wisely  for  him, 
spares  the  feeble  will  the  fatigue  of  deciding  for  it- 
self. Mrs.  Doyle's  over-anxious  kindness  had  only 
worried  Dunstan,  while  Rachel,  less  a  novice  in 
her  art,  divined  his  wants  as  if  by  intuition,  and 
silently  supplied  them ;  seldom  speaking  to  him,  or 
harrassing  his  weakness  by  a  too  solicitous  atten- 
tion, only  warding  off  everything  that  could  disturb 
him,  and  so  leaving  him  to  the  healing  of  repose. 

It  w^as  just  that,  she  saw,  which  he  wanted. 
Every  nerve  had  been  writhed  and  ruffled,  and  if 
their  tone  was  ever  to  be  restored,  it  could  only  be 
by  steeping  him,  as  it  were,  in  perfect  quietude 
and  repose.  He  was  a  strange  contrast,  though,  to 
her  former  charge,  for  while  David  Gillespie  had 
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borne  with  stoical  indifference  the  torments  ahiiost 
of  a  martyr,  Dunstan  would  suffer  the  veriest  trifle 
to  provoke  from  him  some  sign  of  irritation.  But 
Rachel  opposed  a  tranquil  front  to  each  peevish 
outbreak.  Placid  herself,  her  composure  exerted 
a  reflex  influence  on  him.  He  learned  to  yield 
without  resistance  to  this  soothing  sway.  Her 
presence  lulled  him ;  the  moments  seemed  long 
when  she  was  absent ;  there  was  an  actual  rest  in 
submitting  himself,  something  healing,  too,  in  the 
firm,  velvet  touch  of  her  skilful  hands,  when  day 
by  day,  the  dreaded  time  came  by  at  which  the 
wounded  arm  required  to  be  dressed.  Mrs.  Doyle 
used  to  quail  before  this  business  almost  more  than 
Dunstan  did  himself ;  for,  weak,  as  a  child,  he  was 
also  as  impatient  of  any  suffering,  and  as  she  said, 
flustered  her  while  she  hardly  knew  what  she  was 
about. 

But  Rachel  went  deftly  and  unflinchingly  through 
the  task.  Her  face  never  paled,  her  hand  never 
shook  or  went  astray.  She  knew  what  she  was 
doing,  and  she  did  it  well.     But  by-and-by  the 
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thing  became  less  formidable.  Signs  of  amend- 
ment began  to  appear,  and  when  Rachel  had  been 
a  week  at  the  farm,  the  doctor  set  them  all  at  ease 
by  pronouncing  his  patient  out  of  danger,  though 
he  warned  them  that  his  recovery  would  be  a 
tedious  affair. 

Mrs.  Doyle,  too,  as  Martha  expressed  it,  '^  got  a 
turn,"  and  in  a  day  or  two  began  to  creep  feebly 
again  about  the  house.  Things  altogether  assumed 
a  more  cheerful  aspect.  There  was  that  indes- 
cribable feeling  of  relief  in  the  air  which  is  felt 
when  some  impending  dread  has  been  removed. 
The  children  no  longer  stole  past  the  sick  room 
door  with  bated  breath,  and  an  awed  wonder  as  to 
what  might  be  going  on  within.  Gideon,  honest 
man,  felt  less  uneasy  about  his  boots  when  he 
came  up  the  flagged  yard.  Even  Martha's  temper 
softened  a  little  now  that  all  fear  of  having  a 
"  corp "  in  the  house  was  gone  ;  and  ^Irs.  Doyle, 
sitting  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl  by  the  parlour  fire, 
for  November  had  come  in,  and  the  days  were 
getting  chill,  began  to  look  brighter  than  she  had 
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ever  done  since  the  melancholy  morning  that  had 
brought  the  double  news  of  David's  having 
"  listed,"  and  their  hard-earned  savings  being 
swept  away. 

"We're  owing  you  a  deal,  Rachel,"  she  said, 
one  afternoon,  when  Eachel  came  into  the  room, 
bringing  a  tray  with  her  tea  daintily  arranged 
upon  it.  "  It's  all  along  o'  you  that  he's  started 
mending  so.  The  doctor  said  it  hisself.  I  don't 
know  where  it  is,  but  you've  a  way  somehow  o' 
quieting  him  that  I  never  could  get  into  myself 
when  I  had  him  to  do  for.  He  was  as  fractious 
with  me  as  ever  any  child  could  be,  an'  more  I 
tried  to  please  him,  more  he  seemed  as  if  naught 
would  suit  him.  I'm  sure  times  an'  times  again  I 
could  have  set  me  down  an'  cried,  when  I'd  been 
tewing  after  him  while  I  was  very  near  fit  to  drop, 
and  got  naught  but  krankiness  from  him  for  it  all. 
Though  poor  young  man  !  I  wouldn't  be  throw- 
ing it  again'  him.  He  couldn't  help  hisself,  I 
daresay.  It's  none  so  easy  tholing  pain,  particklar 
for   them   that's  like  him,  an'  has  never  known 
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what  it  was  afore.  Our  David  might  be  the 
same  hisself,  for  what  I  know,  if  he  was  to  get 
laid  up  yonder,  and  none  of  his  own  kin  to  tend 
him.     There's  no  telling." 

And  Mrs.  Doyle  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  began 
absently  to  break  into  her  tea  one  of  the  little 
crisp  slices  of  toast  that  Rachel  had  brought  in. 
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